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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE “DEANERY OF BATTLE.” 


Srr,— The following extracts from 

the Episcopal Registers give a complete 
series up to the present century of the 
Incumbents of Battle, which is various! 
called a prebend [Reg. G. fol. 67 b.], 
a decania [Instit. 1730], and a chapelry 
[1545]. The character of the “deanery” 
is clearly explained in the terms of an 
Institution. Bishop Geo. Day inducts 
Eliseus Ambrose into— 
“capellam B. Marie de Bello, curam- 
que animarum parochianorum ibidem, 
una cum jurisdictione decanatus leuge 
circa adjacentis, ut eandem vice nostra 
exerceas, secundum compositiones inter 
ecclesiam nostram Cic. et Ecclesiam de 
Bello antiquitus habitam et usitatam.” 
—[A°. 1545, Registr. B. fol. 11.] 

The same form is used in 1730, Hamon 
Offington; 1403, Nicholas Ball; ——, 
John Farlegh; 1439, Robert Maslyn; 
1440, Robert Clere; ——, Roger Aleyn; 
1486, Robert Selrugh ; , William 
Mylle; 1501, John Oxenbridge; ——, 
William Mold; 1545, Elizeus Ambrose ; 
—, -—— Withers; 1614, Thomas 
Bambig, D.D. ; , William Sym- 
monds ; . John Woodward, D.D.; 
1731, Richard Nairne, A.M.; 1760, 
Thomas Nairne, B.A.; 1776, John Law- 
son, B.A.; 1779, Thomas Ferris; 1801, 
Thomas Birch, D.C.L., &c.—I am, &e. 
Mackenzik E.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. ERASMUS. 


Sr1r,—Among the numerous repre- 
sentations of scenes in the lives of szints 
and martyrs, that of St. Erasmus stands 
out the most conspicuous and repulsive. 

This saint is stated to have perished 
in the great persecutions of the Chris- 
tians under the Emperor Diocletian, but 
the manner of his death is not recorded. 
To suggest that he did not suffer in the 
manner generally supposed, namely, by 
the drawing of his bowels through an 
incision in his body is the object of the 
following note. All the representations 
that have come under my notice date no 
earlier than the fifteenth century, and 
I think that the identity of name has 
led to the confounding of two personages, 
and that the Erasmus, the representa- 
tion of whose death appears at one time 
to have been so popular in England, 
was in reality some prelate who fell 


a victim to the pagan people of north- 
ern Europe during the crusade carried 
on against them by the knights of the 
Teutonic order. Such an event appears 
to me to be highly probable, and I am 
far from doubting the truthfulness of 
the scene or the reality of the personage 
who suffered. Our brother antiquaries 
in Germany may perhaps be able to 
verify or refute this conjecture. The 
poet Chaucer gives us a vivid picture of 
the rage in his day for seeking ‘‘ halwes, 
kouthe in sondry londes,” and his knight 
had fought with the Teutonic brethren 
against the pagans of northern Europe. 
The scene in question accords with the 
mode of sacrifice of those people, and I 
shall close my note with an extract from 
Voigt Geschichte Preussens, 5th Band, 
S. 29, quoting Arndt, Th. ii. 98, (sub 
anno 1344 :)— 

“ Occurrit ei (hosti) juvenis mercator, 
sarcinam mercandum ferens, volens in- 
trare opidum Rigense nihil sciens de 
guerris, quem apprehenderunt et ligive- 
runt pagani, ventrem ejus scederunt et 
circumducunt eum arbori,donec intestina 
ejus omnia extraheret depdsueruntque 
eum de trunco sanguinem ejus sic sa- 
crificando, in quo delectabantur ex- 
ultantes.” 

The Society of Antiquaries 
two representations of the death of St. 
Erasmus, one a curious painting by a 
monk, John Holynbourne, the other 
a carving in alabaster.—1 am, &c. 


J. Y. AKERMAN. 


PHILOLOGICAL. 


Srr,—In reading the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazineE for February I noticed in 
the paper on “ Scandinavian Old-Lore,” 
at page 145, the words En Lwstigh 
Comedia, translated, “ a lusty comedy.” 
This is a very literal interpretation of 
the word, and by no means conveys to 
English ears in these days the real 
meaning, as the Swedish Lvwstigh and 
the German Lustig, as everybody knows, 
means “merry.” The word “lusty” is, 
I think, never used in England in these 
times except in the sense of “ strong or 
robust,” although, doubtless, in the olden 
times it was used by us in the same 
sense as it still is by Norsemen. Pray 
excuse this little criticism.—I am, 

J. H. NANKIVELL. 

Penzance, March 8, 1865. 
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ON THE ARMS OF DE CLARE. 
By tae Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.R.LA. 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose letter was printed in the GenTLE- 
MAN’s MaGAzINE some months since*, cited the arms carved 
on the shield of a cross-legged effigy in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Dublin, ‘as those of Richard Fitz Gilbert De Clare, sur- 
named Strongbow ; founding his reasons for so doing on the 
received tradition that the effigy in question was really that of 
Earl Richard. Of Strongbow’s burial in this Cathedral there 
can be no question. In conjunction with Lorcan O’Tuathal, 
Archbishop of Dublin, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Raymond le 
Gros, he had built the choir, steeple, and two chapels». He 
died in 1177, leaving the lands of Kinsali to provide lights 
for the holy Cross*, in front of which he was buried‘. That 
a monument was here erected to him is also certain. It was 
anciently named as the place for payment of bonds, rents, and 
bills of exchange *, and hence most likely arose the necessity 
for a “restoration” which effectually obliterated all traces of 
the original, and has served to confuse and mystify antiquaries 
and heralds to the present day‘. In April, 1562, the roof, 
south wall, and part of the body of the church, fell, demolish- 





* Gent. MaG., vol. i. 1864, p. 221. 

> Ware’s Bishops, p. 300. 

© Archdall’s Monasticon Hib., pp. 149, 150. 

« “Corpus Comitis,... Dublinie, in Ecclesia Sancte Trinitatis in ipso reue- 
rend Crucis prospectu ... est tumulatum.” Giraldus Camb., Hib. Expugn., lib. 
ii. cap. xiv.:— “Coram imagine crucis.” Dowling’s Annals, p. 13, edit. Irish 
Archeol. Soc. 

* Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. i. p. 113. 

‘ See the letter already quoted, and others printed in these pages (GENT. Mac., 
March, 1864, p. 362; June, 1864, p. 775). I have been informed by the highest 
heraldic authority in Ireland that “Strongbow bore for arms—Argent, on a chief 
azure, three crosses pattée fitchée or.” These are the arms, only slightly different, 
now to be seen on the “ restored” tomb of Strongbow. 
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ing Earl Richard’s monument so completely, that another 
effigy appears to have been substituted for the original one, 
when the tomb was repaired eight years after by Sir Henry 
Sydney, then Lord Deputy. It is not likely that this “re- 
storation” was effected so much in consequence of a desire 
to perpetuate the memory of the great De Clare, as from 
a desire to remedy the inconvenience felt by the citizens of 
Dublin, deprived by its demolition of their stated place for 
payment of debts and contracts, and therefore the account 
given by a writer of the seventeenth century, to which I shall 
presently refer, is the more likely to be worthy of credit. That 
the ruined cathedral began to be rebuilt immediately after its 
fall, appears by the following inscription extant in the wall * :— 
THE ; RIGHT ; H 
ONORABL : THE : LO : SVSSEX : LEVIST : - 
THIS : WAL : FEL: D 
Own : IN: AU: 1562, 


THE : BILDING : OF : THIS : WAL: 
Was: IN: AN: 1562. 


In the library of Trinity College, Dublin, the accounts of 
Sir Peter Lewis", chantor of the cathedral, and proctor or 
economist to the Dean and Chapter, are preserved, extending 
from October 1564 to October 1565, and shew the progress of 
the work‘, 

The principal authority on which rests the tradition that 
we have here Strongbow’s effigy, is an inscription carved on 





® Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. i. p. 112. 

» The title of “Sir” given to this ecclesiastic is but the academic “dominus,” 
the designation of a graduate. In Trinity College, Dublin, graduates are styled 
“Sir” to the present day, the Christian name being dropped, as “Sir Smith,” 
“Sir Jones.” Sir Peter Lewis was a noted architect in his time. The fine old 
historic bridge of Athlone over the Shannon, now demolished, bore a sculptured 
stone representing him in his Geneva gown, and recording that—In THE 9TH 
YEAR OF THE REIGNE OF OVR MOST DERE SOVERAIGN LADIE ELIZABETH, THIS 
BkIDGE WAS BVILT BY THE DEVICE AND OKDER OF SIR HENRY SYDNEY, ENT., 
WHO FINISHED IT IN LESS THAN ONE YEAR, BI THE GOOD INDVSTRIE AND DILI- 
GENCE OF PETER LEVIS, CLK., CHANTER OF THE CATHEDRAL CHVRCH OF CHRIST, 
DVBLIN, AND STEWARD TO THE SAID DEPVTY. IN THE SAME YEARE THE BRIDGE 
WAS FINISHED THE NEWE WORK WAS BEGVN IN THE CASTEL OF DVBLIN, BESIDES 
MANY OTHER NOTABLE WORKES IN SVNDRIE OTHER PLACES.— Dublin Penny 
Journal, 1832-3, p. 416. 

! The MS. concludes with this quaint memorandum :—“ Sunday, the 21 day of 
October Item payd for brede for the massons, xvi‘; they dyned with me this day, 
for I had no mony to pay them for that tyme, but I was glad to gyv them ther 
dyner that day, but meat and dryncke.” Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol.i. p. 112. 
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a large slab built into the wall over the effigy, which is as old 
as the dates it contains and runs as follows * :— 


THIS : AVNCYENT : MONVMENT : OF : RYCHARD : STRA 
NGBOWE : CALLED : COMES : STRANGULENSIS! : LORD : OF: 
CHEPSTO : AND : OGNY : THE : FYRST : AND : PRINCYPALL : INVADER : OF 
IRLAND: 1169: qur: oprIT: 1177: THE : MONVMENT : WAS: BROCKEN : BY: THE: 
FALL : OF : THE : ROFF : AND : BODYE 
OF : CHRISTES : CHVRCHE : IN: AN°: 1562: anpD: 
SET : VP : AGAYNE : AT : THE : CHARGYS : OF : THE; 
RIGHT : HONORABLA : SR : HENRI : SY 
DNEY : KNYGHT : OF : THE : NOBLE : ORDER : L : PRESIDENT : 
OF : WAILES : L : DEPVTY : OF : OERLAND : 1570. 


The first thing that strikes one on examining the effigy in 
connexion with this inscription, is the fact that little or no 
injury has been done to it; it certainly is not in the state one © 
would expect it to be after the catastrophe described on the 
tablet. Did, therefore, Sir Henry Sydney order a new monu- 
ment to be carved, and set up in place of the broken one? We 
are forbidden to assume this solution of the difficulty by the 
character of the sculpture, which is three centuries older than 
Sydney’s time. But we are not left without a clue; Sir James 
Ware, in his “ Annals of Ireland™,”’ tells us that— 

“The Marbles of the two Effigies" are of different colours, that which is 
commonly reputed to be the Father’s being Black, the Son’s Grey. The Efi- 
gies which was first put up for the Father, being broken to pieces by the fall of 
the Church, as aforesaid, the Lord Deputy caused a Monument of the Earl of 
Desmond, which was at Drogheda, to be removed and placed instead of that of 
Strongbow, so that the Son’s is the Ancienter of the two. The Son’s Effigies 
being from the Thighs upwards occasioned a false Story, that his Father cut 
him off in the middle with a Sword ; but it is a mistake, for it was the fall of 
the Church that brake the other part of the Effigies to pieces, and Strongbow 
did no more than run his Son through the belly, as appears by the Monument 
and the Chronicle.” 

Here it is probable we have the true history of this resto- 
ration. Sydney, from reverence to the “principal invader of 
Ireland,” and also to give back to the citizens the place for 





* Gilbert’s History of Dublin, vol. i. p. 112. 

! “Strongbow” was possibly a corruption of this word. The “ White Book of 
Christ Church” calls him “Earl Richard Strangbow/le.” Archdall’s Monasticon 
Hib., p. 149. 

™ Ware’s Annals of Ireland, sub. an. 1570, p. 14, English edition. 

" As re-erected by Sydney, a dimidiated effigy in civil costume, holding the robe 
up in front with both hands, is placed by the side of the full-length cross-legged 
one, and is traditionally said to represent Strongbow’s son, who was thrust through 
the belly by his father for cowardice: it evidently never before had any connexion 
with the cross-legged effigy. 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, I. ra: 
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payment mentioned in so many of their bonds and bills, cast 























The so-called Strongbow Effigy, in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 


about for some effigy, as old as he could lay hands on, to sup- 
ply the place of the broken 

sculpture, and from Drog- i ~ ; 
heda was brought, not the - me 
effigy of any Earl of Des- 

mond, for that the arms 

still extant on the shield 

forbid us to suppose, but the 

monument of some forgot- 

ten Anglo-Norman knight 

of the Pale, which was from 

henceforth to do service as 

a memorial of the’ great 

Lord of Leinster. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare visited Ireland in the year 1806, 
and after mentioning Leland’s statement ° that Strongbow was 
buried in Gloucester Cathedral, and concluding that Giraldus 
Cambrensis’ express assertion as to the entombment of the 
Earl in Christ Church is more worthy of credit, he adds,— 

“Though the generality of authors seem to think that Strongbow was 





° Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 80. 
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buried in Christ’s Church ; still, I think, some doubt may be entertained if 
this effigy has been rightly attributed to him. The knight bears on his. 
shield the following arms, viz., Argent, on a chief azure, three crosses cross- 
lets fitchée of the field. On referring to Enderbie, and also to an ancient 
manuscript by George Owen, I find the arms of this chieftain were, Or, three 
chevrons gules, a crescent for difference. How then can this be the effigy of 
Strongbow ° ?” 


But beside the argument thus put forward by Sir R. Colt 
Hoare,—no mean authority on such matters,—a proof that this 
effigy could not possibly be that of Strongbow is derivable from 
the character of the armour. The accompanying engravings 
represent front and side views of the figure, from careful draw- 
ings, for which I am indebted to my friend Geo. V. Du Noyer, 
Esq., and it will be seen that the armour consists of a haw- 
berk, chaperon, and chausses of banded ring-mail; the sleeves 
of the hawberk terminate in mailed gloves, the thumbs and 
fingers being separately formed. On the head is a very pecu- 
liar cerveliére, or coif de fer—a skull-cap of steel curiously in- 
dented at the apex. The knees are protected by genouilliéres of 
plate, the spurs are broad-rowelled, and the heater-shaped shield, 
carried on the left arm, is of the late short fashion. The head 
rests on a mortuary cushion, the hands raised and joined in 
prayer, and the right leg crossed over the left. Over the haw- 
berk is shewn a sleeveless short jupon-like surcoat, open (from 
the belt) in front and at the sides, and confined at the waist by 
a broad sword-belt buckled at the left side of the figure, with 
a long pendent end; the sword is placed under the body, the 
point appearing between the legs. Protruding beneath the 
skirt of the hawberk is seen a portion of the haqueton, or 
quilted coat, worn under the outer defence of steel rings to 
prevent it from galling the person. The treatment of the 
whole, the pose of the head, the folds into which the surcoat 
is thrown, and the moulding of the limbs are very fine; on 
the whole, I know not of a more interesting memorial of the 
kind in Ireland, except perhaps the effigy of De Cantaville in 
Kilfane Church, co. Kilkenny, which has been illustrated and 
described in the “Journal of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archeological Society,” vol. ii. first series, p. 67. 

In Cromwell’s “ Excursions through Ireland” (vol. i. p. 116) 
a side view of the monument in Christ Church, including both 





P Journal of a Tour in Ireland, a.p, 1808, p. 14. 
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the cross-legged effigy and the dimidiated figure, is given; the 
engraving is executed from a drawing by Geo. Petrie, Esq., 
M.R.1L.A., but though it makes a good picture, the details of 
the monument are not faithfully represented. Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall have published a front view of both effigies4, but 
on too small a scale to be of much use, though even there 
the broad-rowelled spur is plainly indicated. The slab on 
which the effigy is carved measures 6 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 8 in., 
and the figure measures about 6 ft. from heel to head. The 
foliage which supports the feet is of Decorated character. 

The rowelled spur’, the short, close-fitting surcoat, the ap- 
pearance of the haqueton below the hawberk, the genouilliéres 
of plate, and the Decorated foliage at the feet, indicate that this 
effigy must be assigned to about the second quarter of the four- 
teenth century at latest, or, as fashions held on much longer in 
Ireland than in England, perhaps a quarter of a century later. 
At all events these characteristics are fatal to the theory that 
the arms on the shield can be those of Richard FitzGilbert 
de Clare, Earl of Pembroke and Lord of Leinster. Most pro- 
bably the effigy may yet be identified; and if the coats borne 
by the ancient Anglo-Norman families of the district known 
as the Pale, including the counties of Meath, Louth, and 
part of the county of Dublin, were all ascertained, I have no 
doubt but that among them would be found the bearings on 
the shield of this effigy. That it had originally no connexion 
with the dimidiated figure now erected beside it, need not 
be insisted on. 

Having thus, I trust, conclusively proved that the arms on 
the Christ Church effigy cannot possibly be attributed to 
Strongbow, I shall here pause, hoping on a future occasion, 
by favour of Sytvanus Ursan, to return to the subject of the 
De Clare arms, and to consider them as displayed in the seals 
of various members of that family, as well as on seals of the 
town of Kilkenny, to which they gave charters as lords of 
Leinster; finally adducing the seal of Strongbow himself, which 
will be found to exhibit armorial insignia identical with those 
borne by the elder branch of his powerful race. 





4 Ireland, its Scenery, Character, &c., vol. i. p. 311. 

* The rowelled spur is first seen on the great seal of Henry III., but it is not 
common before the reign of Edward I.—History of Brit. Costume, J. R. Planché, 
p. 124, ed. 1847. 





THE ABBEY CHURCH OF RODA-ROLDUC, IN LIMBURG. 


Sre,—In order to examine carefully the architectural history of any 
country or district, it is very desirable, if possible, to find some one 
building of which the dates of the different parts are well recorded by 
some contemporary evidence. This I have been fortunate enough to 
find in the neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the church of the 
Augustinian Abbey of Ropa-Rorpvuc. The Chronicle of this abbey 
has been preserved, and has been printed in the seventh volume of the 
History of Limburg, printed at Liége in 1852. Various passages in 
this Chronicle mention the buildings in such a manner that we can 
distinctly identify the different parts of the existing church, which 
was commenced in 1108, continued at intervals throughout the twelfth 
century, and finally consecrated in 1209*. 


¥ 


xT ADA 


a 
A a 


Plan of the Abbey Church of Roda-Rolduc, in Limburg. 
A. B. a.v. 1108—1130. 9 C. D. 1180—11388. £. G. H. 11388—1143. = F. K.. 11438—1209. 


The plan is cruciform, with a long nave and aisles, short transepts, 
and an apse; the latter was ¢riapsal originally, as shewn in the crypt; 
the lower part of the walls remain, though separated off when the 
choir was rebuilt in the fifteenth century. The rest of the church is 
in its original state, with the crypt under the present choir and ex- 
tending across the transept. It will be observed by the plan also, that 
there are two other quasi-transepts in the nave not carried out beyond 
the outer walls of the aisles, but having the windows at the end 
arranged as in a transept, and having no clerestory or triforium space. 
This is a very common plan in German churches of the twelfth cen- 





* These have been extracted and a memoir of the church in German published 
by Canon Bock, to whom we are indebted for the engravings. 
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tury, extending over the whole of Germany, but is rare in other 
countries. This arrangement is perhaps more clearly shewn in the 
section than in the plan. The general character of the church is 





M, 


Longitudinal Section of the Church of Rolduc. 





extremely plain, massive, and rude; the piers are square, with flat 
pilasters attached to the faces to carry the vaulting. The church is 
vaulted throughout with plain Romanesque vaulting without ribs; the 
arches are round and quite plain, square in section. The appearance 
is very much the same as that of the chapel in the White Tower in 
London, built about fifty years earlier. The crypt is more highly 
finished ; it has carved capitals and bases (see next page), and columns 
ornamented with twisted fluting, as in the crypt of Canterbury; erected 
about the same time. It is doubtful in both cases whether a good 
deal of the ornamental carving of the capitals was not done after- 
wards; it was within easy reach, and any of the monks who had 
a taste for sculpture were very likely to employ themselves in this 
manner. There are numerous instances of the carving being left 
unfinished to the present time, as is the case with some of those 
at Canterbury. The bases at Rolduc are generally carved into the 
form of animals, a common practice on the continent, but rare in 
England, though we have some instances of it, as in the crypt of 
St. Peter’s, Oxford. 

In Germany the crypt is often the most ornamented and richest part 
of the church, as here, and similar crypts are common in various parts 
of that country throughout the twelfth century and later, including 
the period of transition, which extends in that country quite to 1250. 
There are some fine examples at Cologne, and as far south as Friessing, 
near Munich. But the character of the nave of Rolduc is the more 
usual character of the German architecture of the twelfth century, and 
as churches of this type are set down as belonging to the tenth century 
by many writers, this example is a valuable one for correcting such 
errors. 

There are two churches at Maestricht, in the same neighbourhood as 
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Rolduc, so exactly like it in every respect that the parts deficient in 
one may be restored from the other. Probably all three were built by 
the same architect. 


Capitals and Bases from the Crypt of Rolduc, A.D. 1130. 


It will be seen by the plan and section that the western gallery 
forms part of the original design; this is almost universally the case 
in Germany, and in a great many instances the triforium galleries also 
are evidently built for the use of part of the congregation, have always 
been so used, and are so still. This is the case almost all over Ger- 
many, in the Rhine churches in Westphalia, as at Soest (an excellent 
example), and quite down to the south; at Francfort, there is another 
excellent instance ». 





> Our London architects might take a useful lesson in galleries from the German 
churches; and the modern churches in Germany, lately built and now building of 
brick, may well make Londoners feel ashamed of the comparison. At Aix-la- 
Chapelle, at Cologne, and especially at Vienna, there are Gothic churches of brick 
recently built or now building, on a scale and in a style very far superior to any 
modern church in England. They are thoroughly German, as they ought to be, 
(every country should adhere to its own architecture as to its own language,) but 
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The notices in the Chronicle of Rolduc relating to the church 
begin with the consecration of the ground :— 

“Anno Dominice incarnationis MCVIII. indictione I. consecratus est locus Ro- 
densis ecclesie et cripta in honorem S. Dei genitricis, Marie,” &c. 

“ Deposito interea sacrario construxerunt criptam in eodem loco sacerdos et 
frater Embrico jacientes fandamentum monasterii scemate longobardino.” 

The mention of the Lombard style in this extract is very valuable to 
us: it shews us, by the example before us, what the German idea of 
the Lombard style in the twelfth century was, and it is more like the 
chapel of Charles the Great at Aix than the elegant style of the Pisan 
churches afterwards adopted, in the small open arcades round the apse, 
and other features of the later Rhine churches. In fact that style had 
not then been introduced in Italy ; it belongs to the latter half of the 
twelfth century there, and is more commonly of the thirteenth, espe- 
cially on the Rhine. 

The ground having been consecrated in 1108, as we have seen, the 
work was so far forward in the first thirty years that in 1138 it was 
ready for the vaults to be put on to the three bays of the choir and 
apse; the crypt must therefore have been built before that time :— 

‘Anno Dominicw incarnationis MOXXXVIII. accepta opportunitate vicis sue 


Johannes exaltavit et murum ex utraque parte absidum obducens superius materia 
apidum complexuras trium fornicium.” 


The exact date of the crypt seems to be given in the following 
passage, as it was by means of the crypt that the sacrarium, or choir, 
was raised :— 


“*MOxXxX. accepta opportunitate vicissitudinis sue Friedericus hujus eccl. pre- 
positus exaltavit sacrarium et obduxit vertigine lapidum, sicut a fundo constat 
informatum, &c.” 

In 1143, the three eastern bays of the nave and aisles were built, 
—that is, in the words of the Chronicle, the three bays westward of 
the choir,—and two of them were vaulted :— 

“Eodem anno (MCXLIII.) exaltatus est murus ecclesie a Choro sub occidente 
trium fornicum longitudine, et obducti sunt duo tantum fornices lapidibus cum 
suis utrinque collateralibus.” 

The remaining two bays at the west end of the nave must have been 
completed by the end of the century, as the general consecration took 
place in 1209 :— 

“Consecrata est Rodensis ecclesia a Philippo Razeburgensis episcopo in hono- 


rem Annuntiationis Domini, nomine videlicet et titulo prioris consecrationis cripte 
et in honorem S. Petri.” 


It will be observed that large windows of the quatrefoil form are 





they are fine, large, lofty churches, vaulted and finished throughout in first-rate 
style, and St. Mary at Vienna is richly decorated with paintings of great merit, 
not stuck in, but parts of the design. 

I 
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introduced at the ends of the short transepts, and therefore, it would 
seem, as early as 1143. These windows have been repaired, but 
enough remains of the original work to shew that this was the original 
form, although it appears an early date for it: the effect of it is not 
pleasing; these windows are too large in proportion to the others; but 
this looks rather like trying experiments, and it is a form that usually 
belongs to the Gothic period, and not to the Romanesque. The other 
very ugly form of German windows, the horse-shoe foliated, does not 
occur at Rolduc, but it occurs in other churches nearly if not quite as 
early, though it is more common in the period of transition, of which 
a fine dated example occurs in the same neighbourhood, at Neuss, but 
this was not begun until after Rolduc was finished. This seems to 
confirm the opinion of Professor Willis and other antiquaries that 
Gothic tracery owes its origin to Germany; we have nothing ap- 
proaching to it in England or France at the same period. These early 
German attempts are very rude, but this only proves their antiquity ; 
and the idea of cusping the arch of a window seems to be of German 
origin. While the general style of the church remained as rude as the 
works of Bishop Gundulph in England, still the windows were quatre- 
foils, or mere segments of circles, or horse-shoes cuspated. These early 
cuspated windows are as ugly as possible, still the idea is there, long 
before it appeared in England or France. 


The great value of Rolduc is as a dated example of the style called 
Lombardic in Germany at that time, and it serves as a guide to the 
date of a great number of other churches in Germany. The same plan 
and the same style is found over nearly the whole of that vast country, 
and usually has an earlier date assigned to it than what properly 
belongs to it.—I am, &c. 


Aizx-la- Chapelle, November, 1864. J. H. Parker. 





EXxcavVATIONS ON THE suPPOSED Sitz oF Troy.—Dr. Von Hahn, Austrian 
Consul at Athens, according to reports from Vienna, has been recently engaged 
on a series of excavations in the Balidagh, supposed to be the spot where Troy 
stood. He is announced to have succeeded in laying bare the Acropolis in its 
entire extent. The surface consists of masonry of the Cyclopean character, 
common in the earliest edifices discovered in the countries inhabited by the 
ancient Greeks. No sculpture of any kind has yet been found, but numerous 
Hellenic coins, lamps, fragments of clay figures, &c., have been met with. 
The remains of the Acropolis were found imbedded under a layer of vegetable 
soil 13 ft. in depth. 


Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, I, 
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A FRENCH PORTRAIT OF JAMES I.* 


Ir was about three in the afternoon when I arrived at Dover, and 
here I found M. de Beaumont, your Majesty’s ordinary ambassador, 
accompanied by the Sieur Louvenard, (Sir Lewis Lewkenor,) who has 
the charge of receiving ambassadors, who greeted me with all sorts of 
civilities and courtesies, offering me all that they had, in the name of 
their master, and every kind of assistance, favour, and aid, during my 
stay in England, declaring that he was ordered to furnish me with 
coaches, horses, and everything else of which I had need. 

Soon after my arrival, the Mayor paid me a visit, and in the name of 
the town offered me service and help; and a little while after, the 
nephew of the governor of Dover Castle, the governor himself having 
the gout, and not being able to get out of bed, sought me out by his 
uncle’s desire, to make me the same offers as the others, and begging 
me to go and see the castle. 

The people, too, gave me many proofs of their goodwill, evidently 
much pleased at my arrival, and giving me blessings by thousands, 
wishing me good fortune and felicity. 

Then, after all this, Lewkenor, having made a list of the nobility and 
other persons who were in my company, in order, as he said, to dis- 
tribute horses and coaches in sufficiency for them, as soon as ever he 
had made the list, he contented himself by sending it off to London, 
leaving us to seek horses as we could, and to hire them at exorbitant 
prices. 

Before I left, I went to the castle to which the governor had at first 
invited me, but we were all forced to leave our swords at the gate, ex- 
cept myself, and to give money. The governor, named Thomas Vimes, 
whom we found in his room in a chair, pulled such a face at those who 
had any appearance of looking at the walls and towers of the castle, 
that we were glad to get out at once; without demonstration, however, 
of any discontent or desire to see more, only saying that we took our 
leave for-fear of putting them to inconvenience. 

All along the road between Dover and Canterbury, where I slept, 
many of the nobility came to see me, and made infinite offers of courtesy, 
saying that they had received order from their king to do so; and when 
we got to Canterbury, the people evinced wonderful joy at my arrival, 
giving me the more blessings and praise in that they had seen the evil 
eye of the Count d’Aremberg the day before, and caressing me in such 
sort, that as I went about the streets some of the people came and em- 





* From the MS. dispatches of the famous Sully, in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, 
—s. his embassy to congratulate James I. on his accession to the throne of 
ng and, 
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braced my boots, and kissed my hands, while others presented me with 
flowers and bouquets. 

This conduct, I think, must be attributed to the fact of the great 
number of Flemings and Walloons refugees there for their religion, who 
make, I should think, two-thirds of the people of the place. 

I went to the church to hear their service, where one and all, the 
canons especially, received me most kindly when they knew that I was 
of the religion; and there was one of them who had at some previous 
time known the late Arnault, who said to his young brother that 
a secretary of Count Aremberg’s had told him that his master was 
going to see the King of England, to make a league against your 
Majesty between him, the King of Spain, and the Archduke, to 
arrange for the conquest of the provinces in France, which he pre- 
tended belonged to him, and to hinder you from carrying out your great 
designs against Flanders and England, for the execution of which you 
were making such provision of money, artillery, munition, and arms, 
that if you were not prevented in two years, there would no longer be 
any possible means of hindering the accomplishment of your purpose. 
The canon, in telling this, made it appear that this speech had not been 
pleasant to him to hear, for that he was your Majesty’s servant, and 
a good Frenchman. 

Here my Lord Sidney found me out, who paid me all sorts of com- 
pliments in the name of the King his master, and assured me that I 
should find in him such disposition as your Majesty would know was 
desirable, and which should extend to an indissoluble friendship and 
alliance with you in preference to all other princes. Further, he said 
that he was commanded to give orders that there should be nothing 
wanting in my journey, to do me the honour and the favour which the 
minister of so great a prince, and my own particular self, merited; he 
said also that he was your servant himself, and that he would forget 
nothing by which he could give you assurance of it. 

From Canterbury we went to Rochester, and on the road the nobility 
ever met us, as is customary; but there were a thousand difficulties 
about lodgings, for the inhabitants had rubbed out the marks which the 
King of England’s proper quarter-masters had put on the doors of the 
houses. It was here that I learned that they had sent to go before the 
Count d’Aremberg my Lord Henry Howard, who is a person of much 
higher rank than my Lord Sidney, because he is son of the brother 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and uncle of the Great Chamberlain, and a mem- 
ber of the council. I at first feared this was a slight, and mark of dis- 
favour; but afterwards considering that he whom they had appointed to 
go before the Spanish ambassador was of still lower rank than my Lord 
Sidney, and consequently greatly inferior to him who had been sent 
before the ambassador of the Archduke, I resolved that they had ar- 
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ranged the matter somewhat thoughtlessly and carelessly, rather than 
of deliberate purpose to offend me. So, communicating with M. de 
Beaumont, we advised together,—and he managed very cleverly, and 
wrote up, that it was fitting that some Earl or member of the council 
should attend to precede me, and in the end the Earl of Southampton 
met me at Gravesend, with a great number of nobles, who renewed to 
me the offers which had already been made in the King’s name. At that 
place I found a number of boats which they call barges, which conveyed 
me by the Thames to London. 

On arriving at the port of London, there was a great number of 
carriages awaiting me and the nobility in my suite, and I was myself 
conducted to the carriage of the Sieur de Beaumont by the Earl of 
Southampton and my Lord Sidney, attended by such a crowd of people 
that we could scarce pass along the streets. 

As soon as IJ arrived at Beaumont’s lodgings, the Earl of Southampton 
told me that he was ordered to go to see the King his master, although 
the evening was far advanced, and his Majesty was gone to Windsor, 
which is ten leagues from London, to give him an account of what had 
happened on my journey; praying me to believe that he was your ser- 
vant, and that he would not omit anything by which he could shew his 
devotion; that he wished to be charged with some particulars to carry 
to the King his master; for which I thanked him, shewing him every 
kind of confidence, yet using only general words. After this, my Lord 
Sidney asked me not to open myself altogether to Southampton, but 
that if I had any courteous words to convey to the King his master, that 
he might be the bearer of them, because he came to meet me first, and 
he was most desirous to do you service, and to see your Majesty in good 
friendship and perfect intelligence. It seemed to me that he was jealous 
that Southampton should carry the first words from me to the King, and 
so I opened myself to him a little more, but only in appearance, feigning 
to confide to him many things which I desired should be kept secret, 
every one of which I was very sure that everybody would know. 

I supped, slept, and dined on the morrow at M. de Beaumont’s, for I 
had not yet got a house, and there was such difficulty in lodging the 
nobility who accompanied me, that the most part were fain to sleep in 
the streets, all the people refusing to open their doors to the French, 
excusing themselves on account of the disorders, insolencies, and indis- 
cretions committed by them who accompanied M. de Biron, which if 
they be true, as they say, I am not at all astonished that our nation was 
then held in bad odour. Since that time they have begun to know us, 
and to see the modesty with which we comport ourselves, and so now we 
find them much more civil and gracious, and I trust that at my de- 
parture I shall leave behind me a better impression of us than they had 


before my arrival. 
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In the morning, the ambassadors of the Elector Palatine paid me 
a visit, to take leave of me, as they were going home, but there passed 
between us words only, and compliments. A little afterwards, Mr. 
Secretary Cecil sent his chief clerk to M. Beaumont to know at what 
hour it would be convenient that he should visit me, for he was ordered 
to see me on the part of the King his master; and this he did imme- 
diately after dinner, speaking the usual words of courtesy, and testify- 
ing how agreeable to the King of England was my visit to his kingdom, 
both for the regard he has for your Majesty, whom he loves and honours 
above all the other princes in the world, as for my own particular cir- 
cumstances also... . Cecil said that the King, for the more special proof © 
of his respect towards you, was gone express to Greenwich to wait my 
coming, that he might not be pressed to receive the ambassador from 
the Archduke who had arrived before me, and that he was charged to 
offer me audience, contrary to custom, without my asking it. He made 
me feel that I must consider his visit as a great honour, as being 
a thing never done, so I forgot not to say how highly I estimated his 
courtesy, and how it had doubled my hope. 

M. Beaumont, M. de la Fontaine, and the Deputies of the United 
Provinces, take this for a good augury, and since they have known my 
intentions here, the King has shewn a much better face to the De- 
puties than heretofore, never having before spoken nor said a single 
word to Prince Henry. Talking, M. Beaumont and I, of the conduct 
of Cecil, who had, contrary to custom, desired to see such a com- 
mission procured, we judged from a certain jaunty air, and from his 
confidence, that he governs his master and all the affairs of the king- 
dom. Yet, nevertheless, he is not quite assured about the disposition 
of the King, and fears that he will not be ruled by others to his own 
disadvantage; so he has always himself managed all matters of im- 
portance, and prevented everybody else from getting advantage of any 
negotiations with me. 

However this may be, I see that in his heart Cecil is desirous of 
peace,... and we separated with the understanding that on Sunday I 
should have audience 

In continuation of my letter of June 20th, I must tell your Majesty 
that on the morrow the Sieur de Barnevelt came to see me in private, 
and talked long of the affairs of Messieurs of the States, representing to 
me that without assistance they could not hold Ostend three months 
longer. ... He told me that the words which the King of England 
used in private, and those which heretofore and since he has held in 
public touching their affairs, were so different and opposed the one to 
the other, that he found himself prevented from depending on them in 
any way. ... This is what passed between me and Barnevelt. After 
dinner the Secretary for the Seignory of Venice resident here came to 
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visit me, and talked much of the state of affairs, but very markedly of 
the uncertainty in which everybody was about the King’s mind, through 
the different language he holds to each ; it seeming as if he had but one 
present object and design, not to let himself understand or have know- 
ledge of anything thoroughly, and that having passed all his life in deep 
dissimulation, which had answered his purpose well, he thought it was 
necessary to continue the same course of conduct until he should better 
understand the humour of his new subjects, the state of affairs generally, 
and the inclination of other great princes his neighbours, as far as they 
should serve to his own security and advantage. 

A little while after the said Secretary had taken leave of me, a gentle- 
man of the King of England’s called me in his Majesty’s name, and 
told me that he was sent to know my news, and to know how I was 
lodged and accommodated, and to beg me not to annoy myself, but that 
without fail I should have audience on Sunday, the 22nd of this month ; 
that in the meanwhile he had sent me the half of a buck that he had 
hunted the same day, which was the first he had ever taken, having 
scarcely any in Scotland, and it being the first he had hunted in Eng- 
land; that he attributed this good luck to my happy arrival in his 
kingdom; and that he held your Majesty therefore the prince of sports. 
men, since the person who represented you had brought him so for- 
tunate a prize. 

In reply, I used the most honest thanks and civilities I could think 
of, and, among other things, I said that every day brought me fresh as- 
surance of the realisation of the hope and desire I had ever had to see 
your Majesties united in friendship, and to live in perpetual good feel- 
ing, because conformity of manners brought ordinarily corresponding 
felicitous results. I said this expressly, because I knew that there is 
nothing in which he glories more than when any one compares him in 
any way with your Majesty. One thing I told him, that I feared the 
King would not busy himself about the great affairs and questions be- 
tween your Majesties, in that he loved the chase so much better, and 
had so much more experience in it, than anything else, but that always 
when it came to the worst he would of course choose proper ministers 
to attend to such matters. I told him I was aw fait in the business of 
the chase, and that I had only found your Majesty of contrary opinion 
to him in one thing, and that was in attributing to my arrival in his 
country the good luck he had met with in the taking of the first deer 
which he had hunted in his new kingdom, for that you ever thought 
my presence in the field of ill augury, and that you generally sent me 
home to my lodgings to attend to other affairs in which my interference 
was more lucky. 

On Sunday, the 22nd of the month, the Sieur Lewkenor came to see 
me, and to signify his pleasure that I had altered my mind about our 
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dress’. He told me on the part of the King that he would give me 
audience about 3 o’clock, and that he was charged to furnish me with 
carriages and barges to take the Thames and get to Greenwich. The 
Earl Derby, he said, would come to my lodging to escort me forth, and 
the Earl of Northumberland would receive me on the banks of the river 
at Greenwich to conduct me to the King. So it was, meeting as usual 
in the streets crowds of people, of whom the greater part blessed me, 
and paid me a thousand compliments. I received the same attentions as 
I passed up the Thames, and on my arrival at Greenwich, there was 
such a press of people that we could scarce pass. I had with me more 
than six-score gentlemen, with whom I was introduced into a room to 
rest, where a collation was spread for me, for up to that moment they 
had not given me so much as a drop of water. Soon afterwards the 
King of England summoned me to his presence, and I was conducted 
through a hall, where, as well on account of those who had already 
stationed themselves there, as of the French nobles who preceded me, 
I found such a crowd that I thought I should never reach the King’s 
person. 

After the ceremony of three bows, I told him how your Majesty had 
deputed me to him to condole with him on the death of the late Queen, 
and to congratulate him on his good fortune, praising the promptitude 
with which all his subjects had acknowledged him. I said that your 
Majesty attributed these many blessings to the goodness of God,*to his 
own prudence, and to the universal knowledge of his virtues, the which 
had rendered you desirous of his friendship, and anxious for his great- 
ness and good fortune. That if he ever had need of your Majesty’s aid, 
he would have it both in your person and all your resources, and this 
made you to hope, and assuredly to believe, that he would make such 
a firm friendship and alliance with you, that all the world should have 
reason to praise God eternally. 

There were many other compliments introduced in my address, which 
I have not thought proper to report at length, in order to be brief, but 
which I will let your Majesty see when you desire it, that you may know 
that my words were such as would please the disposition of the Prince 
to whom I spoke. 

Without replying specifically to any of the particular points of my 
speech, and without making any mention whatever of the death of the 
Queen of England, the King told me in substance that he desired to 
live in all friendship and mutual good intelligence with your Majesty ; 
that when he had found England and the late Queen at war with France, 
though bound by ties of friendship and brotherhood to the Queen, yet, 





> The ambassador had been diverted with great difficulty by some English gen- 
tlemen from his intention to pay his first visit to the King in mourning. 
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as King of Scotland, he had inviolably kept peace with your Majesty, 
both as King of Navarre, and subsequently as King of France. That 
now having found England in friendship with France, and Scotland too, 
he had double reason not to be deficient upon any occasion in which he 
could testify to you how dear he holds your friendship and alliance, 
and desires their preservation. 

Afterwards, mounting the steps of the high dais with him, we talked 
of general matters, and I began by telling him that I rejoiced greatiy, 
in that God had given me the means to testify by my presence the 
very humble devotion I had ever felt, and had always particularly 
vowed to him. That I was as much pleased with his good fortune as 
I should be when I saw the whole of France reduced to your obedience, 
and that I hoped to prove to him in every way that he never had a sub- 
ject who desired his greatness more than myself; and this, I said, was 
as much the result of my own particular and natural inclination as that 
I knew such a disposition would be very agreeable to your Majesty. 

To this the King replied that he should ever be much obliged to you, 
and to me individually, and that he should ever preserve the memory 
of your kindness, so that he might repay you by all kinds of good offices 
which should be worthy of such great favour and courtesy. He said 
that the deceit of many persons had had no effect on him; that his con- 
fidence in you had never been removed from his mind, although often- 
times they had told him, even Frenchmen, that your Majesty-did not 
like him, and that I myself spoke ill of him as if in contempt, and that 
my brother also had complained of him, and made a violent speech very 
much to his disadvantage. This was so violent, he said, that for a long 
time he could not but believe it, although he had never, as he thought, 
given reason to any subject of your Majesty’s to treat him so; but since 
being better informed, he had discovered that it had proceeded at the 
instance, and by the cunning of your mutual enemies and other wicked 
French people who were still in France, who did not hesitate even to 
abuse your Majesty one against the other, in their endeavours to dis- 
unite you both, and so to draw advantage themselves in your common 
rain. Their intentions being discovered, he trusted that effects would 
be produced quite contrary to their hopes, and that these effects would 
give reason to both your Majesties to unite together and to bind your- 
selves in a much stronger amity, thus to resist the pernicious and ambi- 
tious designs of those, who, in aspiring to the monarchy of Christianity, 
had continually troubled the world by wars and seditions, and who had 
employed all their industry to bring about revolutions and assassinations, 
as well in their own territories, as in those of their neighbours. 

His Majesty continued, that the King of Spain at present reigning 
had neither great vigour of mind or body to make such progress as his 
predecessors, and so there were good opportunity to hinder any pro- 

2 
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ceedings of his. To this I replied, that I was glad to see he had such 
perfect knowledge of the nature of Spaniards, and that it was a happy 
thing for him to have served his apprenticeship in the labours and 
miseries of others: that they made pretence of complaining of your 
Majesty only to discover the reason you had to complain of them, 
whereas you had hoped after the peace of Vervins to live in quietness, 
free from all sort of care or anxiety... . 

From such conversation we passed to talk about the chase, and for 
this it is evident he has the strongest love, and he took up the subject 
which I told you of before when he sent me the venison. They said 
truly that I was no great sportsman, but I was so skilled in other mat- 
ters that a prince ought always to esteem such a servant. What he 
had said about the taking of the stag in attributing such capture to my 
arrival in his kingdom meant this—he had not attributed his luck to the 
arrival of Mons, de Rosny, an unskilful sportsman, but to the visit of 
the ambassador of the greatest monarch and the greatest sportsman in 
the world. He would forgive your Majesty if you did not wish my 
presence very often in the field, because I was more useful to you else- 
where; for that if I hunted often, your Majesty could not, because 
other affairs would then occupy you which now you were relieved of 
by my assiduity and fidelity. 

To this I answered that you loved all kinds of pastimes and honest 
exercise, but that this taste did not divert you from what was more 
necessary in a prince, carefulness, and a general as well as particular 
knowledge of all affairs of importance, and it was in this that you were 
so admirable, having a wonderfully penetrating mind, and an incredible 
skill in choosing between much advice and niany counsels, And this 
I said was most advantageous to you, for wise princes and experienced, 
could act so as not to be dependent on the capacity of their servants, 
and need not tell them everything unless they liked. For myself, I 
said, I liked nothing better than when your Majesty desired to under- 
stand the particulars of affairs committed to my charge, and that every 
good man and honest servant ought to have the same desire, and not 
to act as the King of Spain or Duke of Lerma had done, as he had 
remarked himself in speaking of them. 

Then he told me that I must have had great trouble in reforming the 
irregularities I had discovered in respect of our finances, and that I must 
have had a strong and resolute self-will to have resisted so many impor- 
tunities of the greatest in France; and he went over a thousand things 
which in truth I cannot recollect. 

Afterwards, changing the conversation and interrupting one’s story 
without waiting for the conclusion, as is his custom, he asked me how 
you were, in such sly words that I saw immediately he wanted to know 
from me if your life were a good one; for some malicious persons, as I 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. I. 3E 
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understand, had told him that it was somewhat uncertain, and that there 
was a bad opinion about it since your last illness. It is this which has 
given him such trouble, and rendered him so irresolute in treating with 
your Majesty, fearing lest, after he had rejected the amity of other 
princes, and placed his only trust in you, he should have to begin all 
over again if anything happened to you. ... On this I gave him every 
assurance, praying him to pay no regard to uncertain rumours ; that the 
persons of our sovereigns were so dear to us and so sacred that the least 
ill which happened to them made us apprehend the worst; but that he 
might take my word of honour that I was assured of your perfect health, 

Here he said that he was sorry for one thing which they had told 
him, which was, that your physician (for he used this word, meaning to 
say your médecin) had forbidden your hrnting. And to this I replied 
that it was as much for prudence and forethought as for necessity or 
need, and forsooth he ought to be so advised himself, for it was onve 
feared that a terrible accident had happened to him. Then he narrated 
to me how he had almost broken his arm, adding, “‘ Well, you have driven 
D’Aremberg from the hunting-field! How do you think he received my 
courtesy? It was not by any means agreeable to him, and he said 
that you had done it to shew that we set more esteem on you than 
him. And in this,” added the King, ‘he was right, for I knew well 
enough what difference to make between the King my brother, and his 
master who sent me an ambassador who could not walk or talk, and 
requested audience in the garden because he could not yet upstairs.” 

Next he asked me whether the Spanish ambassador had passed 
through France. I said “Yes,” and told him all I had heard. Upon which 
the King replied, “ They sent me thence a courier for an ambassador, that 
he might go as quick as possible, and negotiate our matters by post.” 

In short, the King never touched once on the King of Spain or his 
affairs that he did not speak in scorn and contempt, and I do not think 
this could have been very agreeable to the Count of Nassau, who was 
very near us, and could hear all we said. 

Continuing to talk, he asked, “ Had I been to the sermon at London ?” 
To which I answered,“ Yes.” Then he said, “They tell me that you have 
not yet made up your mind to leave the religion and to do as Sancy 
did, thinking thereby to make his fortune, but God sent him just the 
contrary.” To which I answered that I had never once dreamed of any 
such change, but that the report had arisen because I had been seen on 
very familiar and friendly terms with many ecclesiastics in France, and 
because I had even visited the Pope’s nuncio. 

Then the King asked if in speaking to the Pope I called him His 
Holiness. To which I replied that in speaking with personages of his 
rank I always conformed to the ordinary manner of addressing them. 
“ That,” replied he, “is to offend God, for there is no holiness but Him 
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only.” To this I answered that I acted as we did with princes who pre- 


tended to any crowns or kingdoms not in their possession, not offending 
them by denying them the titles which they appropriated to themselves. 
_ Afterwards he demanded where was M. Duplessis? ... that he had 
done your Majesty service which should prevent his being forgotten. ... 
We talked afterwards of other matters of no importance, and then he 
said he should go, for it was supper-time, and I must go home to bed; 
that in a few days he would see me again, and we would talk together 
more at leisure and more privately. Thereupon he retired to his 
chamber. 

I received the salutations then of some private gentlemen, among 
others of the Admiral, my Lord Mountjoy, Mr. Stafford, the Great 
Chamberlain, and the Chancellor Esquins [ Egerton], who in conducting 
me out of the place assured me that he was very much at your service, 
and that he would omit nothing which might be in his power, so that 
your Majesties should be allied in a firm and perfect friendship, and 
should become common friends and common enemies. 

The Earl of Northumberland conducted me to the boat, and on the 
way tock the opportunity of informing me that he also was your ser- 
vant. ... He is a man of ability and of credit, and esteemed as one of 
the most clever, powerful, and courageous lords of England, not over 
contented with the King and the present government. He shewed me 
by words and interrupted sentences that he loved not nor esteemed very 
much the King his master, and that he blamed a great many of his acts 
and his general conduct. To which I replied quietly, with the reserve 
necessary in such cases, 

This, Sire, is what has passed before my eyes and in my ears, openly, 
publicly ; and indeed since the last letters I wrote to your Majesty, here 
all over the country are, besides the ordinary anxieties of the world, 
discontents public and private, jealousies and envy among the courtiers, 
and domestic broils in the cabinet, not very clear, nor well developed, 
nor clearly defined, so that one can make a sure judgment about them. 
But, as far as I have been able to learn in various quarters, here and 
there, they have arisen as much from secret friends as from those who 
feign to be so, and more often from those who are discontented with 
the members of the present government, to whom any change will be 
agreeable. First, then, I see all as it were awakened from the dream 
in which the folly of desiring to be friends with everybody had wrapped 
them; then many begin to say that it is impossible, and regret the 
courage and determination of the Queen. Assuredly women are weak 
instruments in affairs of importance, but nevertheless in the world’s 
broils very strong and powerful, and here the Queen has been especially 
80, in meddling, as all believe not without foundation, for there appears 
@ certain antipathy between her and her husband, which will produce 
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no small effects in time, unless by great prudence her violence is put 
a stop to. The woman is naturally bold and very daring, the King very 
mild and timid enough; away from her, knowing her well, he makes 
fine resolves of how she ought to behave and how he will so order her, 
but once near her he is altogether possessed by her, and can hide nothing 
nor refuse her anything. Already, against his express orders, she has 
been seen to visit the Earls of Orkney and Liscon, and has taken a great 
chamberlain for her house against the will of her husband also...... 
Cecil pretends to manage both the King and the Queen too. She caused 
the dead child of which she had been confined, to be brought with her, 
to shew the King that it was no story, as they had tried to persuade him. 
They say that she wishes to bring up her son with the Spanish faction, 
relying on the Catholic party, and the malcontents of England and Scot- 
land, who cannot be small in number, and by whom the King has received 
a new alarm through the discovery of an English Jesuit, who having 
been taken in a passenger vessel and examined, has confessed that he 
was in disguise, and that he had a design to try and deliver the Church 
from the oppression of the new King of England. 

The King let me know that in compliance with my request he would 
give me a second audience on Wednesday, the 25th, at two in the after- 
noon, praying me to come with a less number of attendants, to avoid a 
crowd, and that we should have better means of private communication 
alone. Milord de Humen, whom your Majesty saw in France, came to 
my lodging in London to accompany me to this audience, and conveyed 
me to Greenwich, where I had refreshment on my arrival. 

Soon after little Edmond came to salute me, of whose conversation I 
could not gather much, except that he did not seem to be of the best 
contented, ... and said that he was not treated so well as his great in- 
telligence in the matters of France merited, but we were interrupted, 
the Earl of Northumberland coming in to fetch me, and to conduct me 
to the King’s presence. 
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ANCIENT MEDICINE AND MODERN FOLK-LORE®*. 


Tue word history has now a far wider signification than it once had. 
But a little while ago that term was held to include only the chronicle 
of those great events which it was evident, to the shallowest observers, 
had affected in a marked manner the after course of events. Our 
fathers did not know, that is, they did not realize as we do, the self- 
evident fact that social manners and customs, the rise and fall of fami- 
lies, the state of the mechanical arts, and the religious and secular 
superstitions of the people, affected human nature as profoundly as 
those other events with which alone the philosophical historians of 
former days busied themselves, It was hard up-hill work for the an- 
tiquaries of the last generation to convince mankind that the life of the 
people was worth study, and many a cutting jest and sharp sarcasm 
had these pioneers of new knowledge to bear from the magnates of 
literature. Jacobite Thomas Hearne suffered more obloquy for his 
literary foresightedness than for his unpopular political convictions ; 
Bishop Percy was looked down upon by many of his contemporaries 
with mingled scorn and pity as a prelate who had compiled a song- 
book; and John Carter”, the first of Gothic draughtsmen, was con- 
sidered wellnigh mad, because of his enthusiastic admiration for me- 
dieval art. To these men, and to the influence of the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGazIneE, we owe in a great measure our present wider view of the 
nature of history. 

The Master of the Rolls has interpreted his commission in as wide 
a sense as the most devoted antiquary could desire. His publications 
already issued embrace something illustrating almost every subject in 
which the modern student is interested. Walden’s treatise against the 
Wyclifites, the Opus Tertiwm of Roger Bacon, and Reginald Pecock’s 
** Repressor of over much blaming of the Clergy,” stand side by side 





* “Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of England. Collected and Edited 
by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A.” (Master of the Rolls Series.) 

» John Carter, F.S.A., son of Benjamin Carter, a marble mason or sculptor who 
lived in Piccadilly, was born at his father’s house June 22,1748. His death took 
place at Upper Eaton-street, Pimlico, Sept. 8, 1817. Carter’s burial-place was 
beside his mother in Hampstead Churchyard. A gravestone was erected to his 
memory, which we hope still marks his place of rest, (see inscrip. in GENT. Maa., 
vol. Ixxxviii. part i. p. 276). His valuable collection of drawings was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s auction rooms, Feb. 28—25, 1818. A biographical article ap- 
peared in the Monthly Magazine shortly after his death. The GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE also contained several notices of him, (vol. Ixxxvii. part ii. pp. 363, 
366, 433; vol. Ixxxviii. part i. pp. 273, 382, 482); but no extended account of his 
fruitful labours has ever been given to the public. 
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with chronicles, state papers, and other old-fashioned materials for 
history. 

The book at the head of the present article is one of the most notable 
works in the series, if we estimate it by the amount of new knowledge 
it gives us. No book that has been published in this country, none 
that have appeared anywhere indeed, if we except the Historia Natu- 
ralis of Plivius, and his avowed and secret copyists, have given so 
much information as to what men in former days believed on subjects 
of natural history. No one for the future can be learned in the folk- 
lore, magic, and witchery of our ancestors without having diligently 
studied Mr. Cockayne’s pages ; and they are almost equally important 
to the few who take interest in ancient and middle age medicine. 
The science of healing the sick, like all other knowledge that is not 
derived directly from the common objects of rural life, was originally 
a part of theology; it required ages of thought and experience, an 
untold number of those unconscious experiments that man is ever 
making on himself and the phenomenal world around, to convince him 
of the connection between sickness and evil living; it was perhaps 
longer ere he began to see clearly that drugs acted on the human body 
in a manner not arbitrary, but according to a certain fixed sequence, 
the nature, or at least the result of which, it was possible to record and 
explain. The old mediciners saw but small difference between the 
drugs they gave and the charms of the wizard. To the people among 
whom they practised the difference was probably one of name only, or 
at most a question of faith. 

Most of the medicines natural to our woods and fields, which the 
peasant of Queen Victoria's reign culls with the same faith, and oft- 
times with the same ceremonies, as his ancestors of the days of King 
Alfred, first appear in literature in the writings of the Greek phy- 
sicians ; they had lived in the memories of the people from the days 
when the Aryan family were one brotherhood dwelling together on the 
plains of Central Asia. How else shall we account for the fact that the 
same knowledge, the same traditions, the same fvolish superstitions, 
turn up at the most widely different points, where the light of Greek 
thought never shone ? 

Mr. Cockayne gathers together in his preface some of the foolish 
tales of the old writers. Here is a specimen of his gleanings from 
Plinius, almost every article of which might be illustrated from the 
English folk-lore of the nineteenth century. 


“The Magi had a special admiration for the mole: if any swallowed its heart 
palpitating and fresh, he would become at once an expert in divination. The 
heart of a hen, placed upon a woman's left breast while she was asleep would 
muke her tell her secrets. This the Roman calls a portentous he. Perhaps he 
had tried it. They were the authors of the search for red and white stones in the 
brood nestlings of swallows mentioned by our Saxons. A crazy fellow (lymphatus) 
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would recover his senses if sprinkled with the blood of a mole. And those troubled 
with nocturnal spirits and by tauns would be relieved if smeared with a dragon’s 
tongue, eyes, gall, and intestines, boiled down in wine and oil. Bull’s dung was 
good for dropsical men, cow’s dung for women.” 

Old-world medicine divides itself into two great sections: natural 
medicine—that in which the end was hoped to be reached by the 
application of drugs, minerals, or animal substances; and magical— 
that in which the end hoped for was to be got by words, prayers, 
charms, or secret symbols. Medicine of the natural kind dealt little 
with minerals, but an’mal products were in marvellous repute. The 
most absurd and disgusting remedies of the old pharmacopeia were 
derived from this source. The book before us contains many of this 
kind, some of which are so contrary to modern modes of thought and 
expression, that the editor has wisely veiled their meaning in a Latin 
translation. If we open the Medicina de Quadrupedibus at random, 
we shall find enough to shew us how little the sick in former days 
could be benefited by the visits of the physician. 

Here is a recipe for epilepsy,— 

“ Draw a mountain goat’s brain through a golden ring; give it to the child to 
swallow before it tustes milk; it will be healed.” 

Nastiness was, however, the most common characteristic. The dung 
of animals was in great repute. ‘Thus spasms might be healed by 
smearing the sinews with goat’s dung and vinegar; carbuncles cured 
by the same substance mingled with honey. The dung of bulls 
mingled with hot water was good for every kind of sore; unhappily, 
however, the old doctoring books contain worse things than nasti- 
ness, The evidence they furnish us of the cruelty of our ancestors 
is very painful. Here is one specimen, we could give many others, 
and parallel them by incidents of similar cruel superstitions in our 
own times :— 

“ For disease of joints, take a living fox, and seethe him till the bones alone be 
left; let the man go down therein frequently, and into another bath; let him do 
so very oft; wonderfully it healeth; and every year he shall prepare himself this 
support, and let him add oil thereto, when he seetheth him; and let him use in 
this manner according to his need.” 

Dwarves figure in Mr. Cockayne’s book, both in text and preface. 
They are not the beings of romance or fairy-lay, but the incarnations 
of evil disease, for thus the idea of convulsions presented itself to the 
imaginations of our uniustructed forefathers. Anyone who has stood 
by a person suffering from this frightful spasmodic affection, will not 
wonder that in times when exact science was unknown, this fearful 
visitation should project itself on the imagination of our rude ancestors 
in bodily form. It is likely that nightmare had much to do with the 
origin of this belief. The termination mare here means spirit, as in 
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the Saxon name woodmare for echo (xxxiii.) That it was an actual 
visitant from the other world, seems to have been the concurrent belief 
of all early peoples :— 

“In the Hellenic world the nightmare, as among our own forefathers, was 
considered as a god or a demigod, deus or semideus, for the physician Soranus 
denies this popular belief, denies that it deserves a place among the d@n, passiones, 
or as men phrase it now, that it is worthy the attention of the pathologer, but 
declares it a mere perturbation of sleep. This calling a nocturnal horror by 
mean names, does not dispose of its alarms. Themison, of Laodikeia, called it 
TvvyaAlwv, ‘ throttler,’ ‘choker,’ siqguidem prefocat egrotantes. Others commonly 
called it the ’Eg:dArns, which means, I suppose, as Actuarius and the dictionaries 
say, ‘the jumper on;’ and doctors tell us that the disorder deserves attention at 
the very outset; for its perpetuation is followed by insanity or epilepsy 
To the night demon many passages in the works now published refer; not under 
the exact term nightmare, but as ‘monsterous night visitors,’ and perhaps under 
the general term ‘ temptations of the fiend.’” (xxxv.) 

The student of English folk-lore will find the present book far more 
valuable than the title-page, or even the preface, promise. It would 
be well for those who are anxious to collect the fast fading remnants 
of our old mythology to interleave the volume, or jot down in its ample 
margins the parallel instances they meet with in their reading, or their 
talks with the uneducated classes. We ourselves could give many 
instances of old-world superstition as foolish and revolting as any- 
thing reproduced by Mr. Cockayne. Here is a specimen from South 
Yorkshire: —a gentleman was interrupted in important business in 
which he was engaged by a poor neighbour of his, a married woman 
with a family, begging urgently to see him in private. He granted 
her request. When alone, she implored him to give her a pigeon. He 
probably would have consented at once, but her extremely earnest 
manner roused his attention. On enquiry, he found she wanted it be- 
cause a wise man had told her that one of her children, who suffered 
from rickets, was bewitched, and that the only thing that could cure 
him was a powder made of the heart of a pigeon, torn out while the 
bird was alive. The gentleman of course refused the poor woman’s 
request, and is no doubt considered a hard-hearted man by her and 
her friends in consequence. 
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ON ANCIENT STONE CHAIRS AND STONES OF 
INAUGURATION. 


By Ricnarp Rotr Brasn, Arcuirect. 


THERE is one class of our megalithic monuments which seems to have 
almost entirely escaped the notice of our antiquaries—I allude to the 
“stone chair.”” Having met with a couple of these interesting relics in 
my researches, my attention has been directed towards their origin and 
uses; but like most of our Celtic monuments, little light can be thrown 
on their history. What I have been able to glean on the subject is 
contained in the following pages. It is a curious fact that most of those 
pre-historic remains which we are accustomed to designate Celtic, are 
found very widely diffused. The pillar-stone, the cromlech, the stone 
circle, and the tumulus are to be traced in almost every country of the 
old and new world; as if some numerous and powerful aboriginal race 
had at some early period of the earth’s history swept over our globe, 
carrying with them their domestic customs and religious rites, the na- 
ture of which are only dimly shadowed forth by the rude memorials 
they have left behind them. 

The class of monument now under consideration has been found in 
countries widely apart. Examples of the stone chair in its most ancient 
types have been met with in Ireland, Wales, Greece, and South America. 
From the remotest historic times the chair has been associated with the 
ideas of power, sovereignty, and dignity, The exhumed sculptures of 
ancient Nineveh represent her monarchs on chairs, and divinities borne 
in procession seated on the same. The great statue of Jupiter, by 
Phidias, was seated in a chair of ivory. The Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
of the Romans was seated in a curule chair in his temple on the Capi- 
toline hill. With us, the seat of royal dignity is associated with or 
stands for the sovereignty of states and kingdoms. Thus we speak of 
the thrones of England, France, or Russia. In this sense it also stands 
for high academical attainments and offices: thus we speak of the chairs 
of history, of philosophy, of science, of poetry, &c. No doubt in semi- 
barbarous times the rude chair of stone was also associated with similar 
ideas, Upon it the ancient kings and toparchs were inaugurated with 
rude but impressive ceremonies, and from it the chief, judge, or law- 
giver dispensed justice. 

I shall now proceed to describe such of these monuments as have 
come under my notice in Ireland, as also the uses to which they have 
been applied, as far as I have been able to ascertain. The accompany- 
ing sketch represents the coronation chair of the O'Neills, of Clan- 
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Aodh-Buidhe, (Clandeboy), a branch of that ancient and princely house 
now represented by Lord O’Neill, of Shane’s Castle, co. Antrim. 


Ne 
bili i 


Coronation Chair of the O’Neills. 


This chair stood for ages on the hill of Castlereagh, about two miles 
from Belfast, the inauguration place of the chiefs of that race. After 
the final ruin of the family in the reign of James I. this monument was 
thrown down from its original position, and lay neglected for several 
years, until about the year 1750, when the then sovereign of Belfast, 
Mr. Stewart Banks, had it removed, and built into the wall of the butter- 
market of that town, where it was used as a seat, until the demolition 
of the market in 1829. It was at this juncture rescued from the hands 
of the workmen by a Mr. Thomas Fitz-Morriss, who removed it to his 
garden in Lancaster-place, where it stood until about the year 1832, 
when it was purchased by Roger C. Walker, Esq., barrister, who re- 
moved it to his residence, Rathcarrick, co. Sligo, where it still remains. 

The chair is rudely and massively constructed of common whin- 
stone. Respecting its antiquity we can only offer conjecture; from its 
extreme rudeness, its age and use was probably long anterior to the 
accession of the O'Neills to the chieftainry of Clandeboy, whose names 
have been associated with it for several centuries. Aodh O'Neill, the head 
of the ancient house of Hy-Niall, died in the year 1230, leaving two 
sons, Niall-Roe and Aodh-Meith. The descendants of these branched 
off into two distinct families. ‘The hereditary lordship of Tyrone re- 
mained in the family of Niall-Roe, while the descendants of Aodh- 
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Meith obtained the territory of Dal-aradie, which subsequently was 
called Clan-Aodh-Buidhe, ‘ the clan of Yellow Hugh,’ anglicised Clan- 
deboy. The last attempt to inaugurate an O’Neill at the chair of Castle- 
reagh was made in the year 1568, and is thus noticed in a letter of Sir 
Henry Sidney’s, dated March, 1568, “ A large band of Scotts, intending, 
as was said, to create a new Lord of Clandeboy, not farre from Knock- 
fergus, went under that pretence to enter a wood near Castell Reagh.”’ 

The elder branch of the O’Neills had their place of inauguration at 
or near Tullahogue, a village in the parish of Disertereagh, barony of 
Dungannon, and co. of Tyrone. The particular spot is still to be seen 
about a mile east of the village. It is a large circular rath, encompassed 
by deep trenches and earthworks: within this rath was placed the 
ancient chair. Its site was shewn on an old map of Ulster, engraved 
from a survey by Lythe, made in 1571, and marked “ Y® stone where 
O’Neale is chose.” This monument is no longer in existence, having 
been unfortunately destroyed, as we shall see by-and-by. That Tulla- 
hogue was the usual place where the O’ Neills were invested with their dig- 
nity is evident from some notices in the ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters,” 
as follows, a.p. 1432 :—‘“* Owen the son of Niall Oge O’Neill was in- 
augurated his (O’Neill’s) successor on Leac-na-Riogh at Tullahogue.”’ 
Leac-na-Riogh means literally the ‘Stone of the Kings.’ Again, at a.p. 
1455, we have the following notice :—‘‘ The successor of St. Patrick (i.e. 
the Archbishop of Armagh), Maguire Mac Mahon, and all the O’Neills 
went with Henry the son of Owen, who was son of Niall Oge, to Tulla- 
hogue, to inaugurate him, and they called him O'Neill, after the lawful 
manner.” The last notice we have of the investiture of an O'Neill at 
Tullahogue is contained in a postscript to a letter of Sir Henry Bagenal, 
dated the 9th of September, 1595, and now in the State Paper Office. 
He writes, ‘‘ Olde O’Neyle is dead, and the Traitour” (the Earl of Ty- 
rone) “ gone to the stone to receave that name.” The ultimate fate of 
this monument is thus given in Cox’s Hibernia Anglicana, vol. i. 
p. 447 :— 


“On the 20th of August,” (1602,) “the Lord-Deputy took the field, and en- 
camped between Newry and Armagh; and understanding that Tyrone was in Fer- 
managh he marched over the bridge neare Fort Mountjoy, and placed a ward neare 
Dungannon, and staid five days at Tullahogue, and broke the chair of stone whereon 
the Oneals used to be inaugurated.” 


The destruction of this stone chair was in accordance with the then 
policy of the English government. They had proscribed the ancient 
laws, language, and even the dress of the Irish, it was therefore no 
wonder that this monument, which had been for ages consecrated in the 
memories of the race of Tir-Owen as the sacred spot where the chiefs of 
their clan could only be inaugurated, should be destroyed, in order to 
obliterate from the minds and memories of this restless and warlike 
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race all hope of ever seeing again an O'Neill on the rude throne of his 
ancestors. Several stones said to have been fragments of this ancient 
relic were in the garden belonging to the Rev. James Lourey, Rector 
of Disertcreagh, about the year 1768. 

The place of inauguration of the O’Donnells, hereditary chiefs of Tir- 
connell, was on the hill of Doune, near Killmacrennan, co. Donegal. 
It is so mentioned in several places by the Four Masters. Thus at a.p. 
1461 :—* After this defeat at Ceann-Maghair these victorious chieftains 
went to Kill-Mic-Nenain, and Hugh Roe (O’Donnell), the son of 
Niall-Garv, was styled lord after the lawful manner.” 

Again, at a.p. 1505 we have the following notice :— 

“ An army was led by the son of O’Donnell (Hugh Oge, son of Hugh Roe), into 
Tyrone, and O’Neill’s town, Dungannon, the town of Hugh the son of Donnell 
O’Neill, were burned by them; and he traversed from the Abhaiun-mor inwards 
without mecting any opposition. Upon his return he laid siege to Castlederg, took 
that castle from the sons of Niall, the son of Art, and left his warders in it; and 
he proceeded from thence to Kill-Mic-Nenain, where he was nominated Lord of 
Tirconnell by the consent of God and man.” 

In a foot-note the translator (Dr. O'Donovan) states that the in- 
auguration stone of the O’Donnells was removed from the hill of Doune 
to the ancient church of Killmacrennan, where it lay in the ruined chan- 
cel until about forty years since, when it was either stolen or destroyed. 

It will interest the antiquary to ascertain what were the rites and 
ceremonies practised by the Irish in the election and investiture of their 
kings and chiefs, particularly as it would appear that many of these 
forms were observed on such occasions down to a late period, as is 
testified by Spencer. 

The place selected for the ceremonies of inauguration was usually 
a natural or artificial eminence in the centre of a large magh (field), 
or plain. The elected chief occupied either a stone chair or stood upon 
a flat stone sacred to the purpose, and called Leac-na-Righ, ‘the flag 
or stone of the kings,’ and which was preserved for centuries, and re- 
garded as the palladium of the state. Some account of the ceremonies 
observed upon these occasions is given in the Cambrensis Eversus of 
Gratianus Lucius, published by the Irish Celtic Society, and which par- 
ticularly refers to the inauguration of the princes of Tirconnell :— 

“ Whenever the prince elect was about to be proclaimed, the O’Domhnaill, the 
lords of Tir-Connaill and all other orders of the state assembled on the appointed 
hill. One of the lords arose, and holding in his hand a white wand perfectly straight 
and without the slightest bend, he presented it to the chieftain elect with the 
following words :—‘ Receive the emblematic type of thy dignity: now let the un- 
sullied whiteness and straightness of this wand be thy model in all thy acts, so that 
no calumnious tongue can expose the slightest stain in the purity of thy life, nor 
any favoured friend ever seduce thee from dealing out even-handed justice to all. 
May good fortune accompany thee on assuming thy appointed dignity: receive and 
guard the insignia of the chief government of this State.’”—(vol. iii. p. 341.) 
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Spencer’s ‘‘ View of Ireland’? was originally published in 1596 ; it is 
in the form of a dialogue between Eudoxius and Ireneus, and contains 
a curious passage in reference to the present subject. It will be found 
at p. 10 of the Dublin edition of 1809, as follows :— 


“ Tren. It is a custome amongst all the Irish that presently after the death of 
any of their chiefe Lordes or Captaines, they doe presently assemble themselves to 
a place generally appointed and knowne unto them to choose another in his steed, 
where they doe nominate and elect for the most part, not the eldest sonne, nor any 
of the children of the Lord deceased, but the next to him of blood, that is the eldest 
and worthiest, as commonly the next brother unto him if he have any, or the next 
cousin, or so forth, as any is elder in that kinred or sept, and then next to him doe 
they chose the next of the blood te be Tanist, who shall next succeed him in the 
said Captainry, if he live thereunto. 

** Eudox. Doe they not use any ceremony in this election? for all barbarous 
nations are commonly great observers of ceremonies and superstitious rites. 

“ Iren. They use to place him that shal be their Captaine upon a stone alwayes 
reserved for that purpose, and placed commonly upon a hill: in some of which I 
have seen formed and engraven a foot, which they say was the measure of their first 
Captaine’s foot, whereon he standing receives an oath to preserve all the auncient 
former customes of the countrey inviolable, and to deliver up the succession peace- 
ably to his Tanist, and then had a wand delivered unto him by some whose proper 
office that is: after which, descending from the stone, he turneth himself round, 
thrice forward and thrice backward.” 

The author of Cambrensis Eversus gives an interesting account of 
the inauguration of the Dukes of Carinthia, the ceremonial of which 
has a remarkable conformity in most particulars to the Irish customs. 
His inauguration takes place on a large plain, and a sacred stone of in- 
auguration is provided, upon which he takes his stand. The similitude 
between the customs of the Carinthians and Irish on these occasions is 
very clearly and ably illustrated by Mr. Herbert Hore in a paper con- 
tributed to vol. v. of the “ Ulster Journal of Archeology.” The learned 
Keysler mentions the inauguration stone of the Dukes of Carinthia in 
the following terms :—‘ De lapide pregrandi super quem Carinthia 
Duces olim fuere inaugurati notior res est quam ut pluribus eam illus- 
trare necesse habeamus.”—(Antiquitates Septentrionales, p. 94.) 

The traveller Pococke visited the field of installation of the ancient 
chiefs of Carinthia, which he describes as follows :— 

“From Maria-Sol we went down into the plain, where there is a curious piece 
of antiquity, which is now called Kaiserstool ; a large stone six feet long and five 
broad is set up on end, on the west side a stone is put up against it; between this 
and the great stone there are two small ones, on one of which there is some part of 
a Roman inscription. The seat on the other side is a stone laid on an old Gothic 
capital, with a stone on each side of it for the arms to rest on. Towards the top of 
the great stone on that side is cut RVDOLPHVS DVX, who was the first peaceable 
possessor of Carinthia, Hneas Sylvius gives a very long account of an extraordinary 


ceremony performed here on investing the Duke in his dominions.”—(“ A Descrip- 
tion of the East,” &c., 3 vols, fol., London, 1745, vol. iii. p. 255.) 


Neither Gratianus Lucius or Spencer, already quoted, refer to the 
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curious traditionary custom of the shoe or slipper in these ceremonies. 
Dr. O’Donovan states that a tradition existed in the country that 
O'Hagan, the hereditary Rechtaire, or lawgiver of Tir-owen, and who 
had his residence in the great Rath of Tullahogue, inaugurated O'Neill 
by putting on his golden slipper or sandal. The slipper always appears 
in the armorial bearings of the O’Hagans. (Hy Fiachrach, p. 432.) 
Each provincial chief had his Rechtaire, or Brehon ; his office was that 
of a judge, umpire, arbitrator; he was supposed to be well versed in 
that code called Brehon law, a very remarkable compilation, which is 
still extant in Irish MSS., and which a Government Commission is at 
present engaged in collecting and translating. 

The office of Rechtaire was generally hereditary in a particular 
family. One of his most special duties was to inaugurate his lord into 
the chieftaincy of the tribe. Dr. O’Donovan (quoting from O’Mul- 
coury’s MS. of Keatinge’s “* History of Ireland’’) gives the following list 
of provincial chiefs, their places of inauguration, and of the families in 
whom lay the right of administering the ceremony :— 

O’Neill-More, at Tullahogue, inaugurated by O’Hagan. 
O’Donnell, at Kilmacrenan, by O’Firghil. 

O'Neill, of Clan-Aodh-Buidhe, at Castlereagh. 

O’Brien, at Magh Adhor, in Clare, by Mac Namara. 
Mac Murrough, at Knockan-Bogha, by O’Nolan. 
O’Conor, at Carnfree, Roscommon, by Mac Dermot. 
O’Dowda, at Carn Auchalgaidh, Sligo. 

Mac Guire, at Lisnaskea, Fermanagh. 

Mac Carthy More, at Lisbanagher, Kerry, by O’Sullivan More. 
O’Byrne, at Dun-Cailligh-Beire, by Mac Kehoe. 
O’Rorke, at Cruachan O’Cuproin, Leitrim. 

As might be expected, on the introduction of Christianity the clergy 
interfered very frequently with the privileges of the Rechtaire on these 
occasions, Among other instances we are informed by Cumian, Abbot 
of Iona in A.D. 657, that St. Columba inaugurated Aidan, King of the 
Picts. 

From a review of the most ancient authorities it is evident that the 
Irish Celts from a very remote period had certain and well-defined cere- 
monies, which were used at the installation of their kings and territorial 
chiefs ; that they were somewhat modified on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; but that in all essential particulars they continued the same. 
The conditions upon which they were chosen, and the ceremonial, are 
thus summed up by Dr. 0’Donovan :— 

“1. That he should be of the blood of the original conqueror or acquirer of 
the territory, and free from all personal blemishes, deformities, and defects, and be 
of fit age to lead the clan to the field. 

“2. That the greater part of the sub-chiefs and freeholders should declare in 


his favour. 
“3. That the inauguration should be celebrated at a remarkable place in the 
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territory appointed of old for the purpose, where there was a stone with the im- 
pression of two feet, believed to be the size of the feet of their first captain, chief- 
tain, or acquirer of the territory. 

“4. That the hereditary historian or chronicler of the territory should be pre- 
sent to read to the chief about to be installed the heads of the law relating to the 
conduct of the chieftain, and that the latter should swear to observe those laws 
and to maintain the customs of the territory inviolable. 

“5. That after taking this oath, the chief laid aside his sword and other weapons, 
upon which the historian of the district, or some other person whose proper office 
it was, handed him a straight white wand as a sceptre and an emblem of purity 
and rectitude, to indicate that his people were to be so obedient to him that he 
required no other weapon to command them. 

“6. That after receiving this straight white wand, one of his sub-chiefs put on 
his shoe or sandal, in token of obedience, or threw a slipper over his head in token 
of good luck. 

“7, That after the foregoing ceremonies were performed, one of his sub-chiefs 
pronounced his surname without the Christian name in a loud voice, after whom it 
was pronounced in succession by the clergy according to their dignity, and by his 
sub-chiefs and freeholders according to their respective ranks. After this the 
chieftain turned thrice round forwards and thrice backwards, in honour of the 
most holy Trinity, as the Irish still do all good things, and to view his people and 
his territory in every direction; which being done, he was the legitimate chief of 
his name.” —(Hy Fiachrach, p. 451.) 

One remarkable custom in this ceremonial was the putting on of the 
shoe or sandal, and which is occasionally referred to by the compilers 
of the “* Annals of the Four Masters.” Thus at a.p. 1468 :— 

“Donough O’Conor (i.e. O’Conor Roe), died at an advanced age, and after 
a well-spent life; and Felim Finn O’Conor was inaugurated in his place by O’ Don- 
nel Mac William, and MacDermot (O’Conor) in‘ as meet a manner as any lord had 
for some time before been nominated, and his shoe was put on him by Mac- 
Dermot.” 

The inauguration place of the O’Conors was on the hill of Carnfree, 
now called the Carn, situated near Tulsk, in the county of Roscommon. 
The same custom is also alluded to in the ‘ Annals of Duald Mac 
Firbis,” at a.p. 1461 :— 

“A great army gathered by Mac William Burke, and by his kinsmen, and they 
marched towards Machery-Connaght to release (by agreement) Felim ffinn from 
Brian Ballagh’s sons, and gave him a3 much as he desired, and sureties of the best 
of Connaght to make all things good and true accordingly: and so he let Felim 
out of his gyves on Wednesday, and he brought all these potentates to Carn-frygh- 
fitz-fidley, (Carnfree) and Mac Dermoda did put on his shoe, after tying it,” &c. 

It is evident from these passages that in taking his place on the sacred 
stone of inauguration, the chief put off his shoes or sandals, and that 
either his own, or one specially used for the occasion, was placed on his 
foot, as a token of submission or fealty, by the installing noble. 

It is also stated by the learned editor of Hy Fiachrach that he threw 
a shoe or slipper over the new chieftain’s head as a spell of good luck 
or prosperity to his reign. These shoe customs are evidently of Oriental 
origin. Amongst the Eastern nations the shoe indicated authority, and 
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was used in legalising bargains and compacts. ‘‘ Now this was the 
manner in former times in Israel, concerning redeeming, and concerning 
changing, for to confirm all things; a man plucked off his shoe, and 
gave it to his neighbour, and this was a testimony in Israel. Therefore 
the kinsman said to Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he drew off his shoe.” 
(Ruth iv. 7,8.) Loosing the shoe from off the feet was an act of 
judicial degradation under certain circumstances among the Jews. In 
the Mosaic law, which provided that a surviving brother should marry 
the widow of his deceased brother, the refusal of the former to observe 
the law subjected him to an act of public degradation, as we have it 
stated in the Book of Deuteronomy, (xxv. 9, 10,) “Then shall his 
brother’s wife come unto him in the presence of the elders, and loose 
his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, and shall answer and say, 
So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his brother’s 
house. And his name shall be called in Israel, The house of him that 
hath his shoe loosed.”” Loosing the shoe from off the foot was also 
a mark of respect paid to sacred persons and places. Thus Moses was 
commanded to take off his shoes at the burning bush: “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” (Exodus iii. 5.) In the interview which Joshua had with the 
angel of the covenant before Jericho he was commanded to perform 
the same act of reverence for the same reason. (Joshua v. 15.) The 
author of the “ Pillars of Hercules,” describing a Jewish ‘wedding 
at Tangier, writes :— 

**T was standing beside the bridegroom when the bride entered: as she crossed 
the threshold, he stooped down and slipped off his shoe, and struck her with the 
heel on the nape of the neck. I at once saw the interpretation of the passage in 
Scripture, respecting the transfer of the shoe to another, in case the brother-in-law 
did not exercise his privilege. ... The regalia of Morocco is enriched with a pair 
of embroidered slippers, which are, or used to be, carried before the Sultan, as 
amongst us the sceptre and sword.”—(vol. i. p. 305.) 

In Ireland from time immemorial it has been customary to use the 
shoe as a token of good luck. Thus when a traveller went a journey, 
or an individual departed on any enterprise, the shoe was thrown after 
him, or he was struck with a shoe on the nape of the neck. The same 
ceremony was used to a bride or bridegroom when leaving their parents’ 
houses for the church. When the former was put to bed, all the un- 
married females in the house assembled in the nuptial chamber; she 
was then blindfolded, and a slipper placed in her hand, which she threw 
at random; whoever was struck by the lucky missile considered it 
a happy omen that she should be married within the twelve months. 
These customs are in full force to the present day. 

(To be continued.) 
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RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST.CROSS 
HOSPITAL, WINCHESTER. 


AttnoveH it has already appeared in some of the public journals, 
we readily comply with the request of the Rev. L. M. Humbert, the 
Master of St. Cross, in giving insertion to the following appeal in 
favour of that ancient foundation, thus deviating from our ordinary 
practice in favour of a much-needed work. 


It is with much pleasure that we make an announcement which proves the 
interest which is felt in the restoration now being carried forward in the 
Church of St. Cross Hospital, and the desire that is manifested to bring it 
to a successful issue. When the Bishop of Winchester visited the work in 
November last, it was observed by his Lordship and many others who were 
then present, that the admirable effect produced by the very small dash of 
colour introduced at the east end of the church was such as to render a further 
and judicious application of the same kind very desirable ; especially as there 
were such evident remains of similar work. The funds, however, contributed 
by Z. O. and the public were insufficient to justify such an attempt, and the 
Hospital it is well known has no surplus fund at disposal. Under these 
circumstances, a gentleman of high position in the county, a Lessee of the 
Hospital, who was present on the occasion, has undertaken at his own expense 
the decoration of the eastern wall, after a pattern carefully prepared by the 
architect, Mr. Butterfield, and approved by the Master. The concluding 
paragraph of the letter in which this very handsome offer is made is well 
worthy of attention :— 

“That this work of restoration should be brought to a successful issue in 
a manner worthy of the subject, is a matter of not merely local interest but one 
which has a claim on the sympathy of the whole county. As one who has an 
interest in all that concerns this county, I therefore trust that I may be permitted 
to offer as a gift to the church the decoration of the east wall according to 
Mr. Butterfield’s design. It would give me the highest satisfaction if others 
should be induced thereby to apply to the two side walls of the choir similar 
decoration, so that all this portion of the church may be brought into harmony.” 


It only remains to add that the generous offer has been gratefully accepted ; 
and it is expected this special work will be commenced forthwith. We hope 
that other friends will follow so good an example, and undertake the side 
walls of the choir under the direction of the same eminent authority. May 
we not suggest a special fund for this special work ? 





HOW TO PRINT ARMORIAL BLASONRY. 


In the first volume of the ‘‘ Herald and Genealogist,” noticed by us 
some time since *, occurs a valuable paper with the above title by Mr. 
J. G. Nichols. The writer very truly remarks that “very few printers, 





* Gent. MaG., Dec. 1863, p. 765. 
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editors, or authors, know how best to print the blasonry of coat-armour,” 
and in support of his assertion, he produces some astonishing discord- 
ance’ among those who ought to be authorities. It is not with these, 
however, that we would now concern ourselves; we rather extract the 
conclusion of the paper, in which the practical experience of Mr. Nichols 
in all the above capacities is set forth ina lucid manner. We recom- 


mend his plan for general adoption. 


“After much consideration of the subject, we have come to the conclusion 
that the clearest mode of giving blason is in ordinary characters, with as few 
capitals or figures as possible; and we recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing simple rules :— 

“1, Begin the blason of every coat or quartering with a capital letter. 

“9. Use no other capitals except on the occasional occurrence of a proper 
name », 

“3. Introduce no more points than are absolutely necessary, and seldom 
any stronger than a comma, unless in very long and complicated coats. 

“ Exception. A comma (not otherwise required) may be occasionally requi- 
site after the metal ‘or,’ if there is any danger of its being mistaken for the 
conjunction. 

“4. The metals and tinctures may be either printed at length, or abbre- 
viated, as ar. az, sa. Sc. being equally clear either way if not encumbered with 
commas. 

“5. Print always ‘three wolf’s heads, three lion’s jambs, three palmer’s 
staves,’ &c. not ‘three wolves’ heads, three lions’ jambs, or three palmers’ 
staves ;’ the charges being each the head of one wolf, the jamb of oné lion, the 
staff of one palmer, &c. and it being grammatically sufficient that the nomi- 
native case ‘heads,’ &c. should agree with the numeral three. 

“6. For 3, 2, 1, 2 and 1, Sc. the words ‘ three, two, one,’ and ‘two and one,’ 
are preferable, as the figures may produce confusion with the numbering of 
quarterings. 

“7. Where there are complicated quarterings, clearness may sometimes be 
produced where two coats only are quartered by the expression Quarterly, as 
Quarterly of France and England, of Hastings and Valence, 4c. ; or Quarterly 
of 1 and 4, Azure, a bend or, Scrope; and 2 and 3, Or, a chevron gules, 
Stafford. Otherwise, the term Grand Quarterings is sometimes employed, and 
then numerals of different characters may be used to distinguish the grand 
and the subordinate quarterings, as thus :— 

“Quarterly of four grand quarterings ; I. Quarterly of four: i. Quarterly, 
1. Or, Fe. 2. Argent, Fe. 3. Gules, Sc. 4. Sable, Sc.; ii. and iii. Vert, Fc.; 
iv. Ermine, §c. IL. Or, Se. ILL. Gules, Se. IV. Azure, Sc.” 





> «We mean such as a Katharine wheel, a Moor’s head, or the Turkey cock 
before mentioned: though some of these may be reduced, at will, to moors or 
turkeys, &., as the French and Germans do with all adjectival proper-names.” 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN GLAMORGAN. 
(Concluded from p. 311.) 


Arrrr a while the younger sons of Jestyn appear to have recon- 
ciled themselves to the altered circumstances of the country; they, 
like their brother, accepted such pittances of land as the generosity or 
the prudence of the conqueror prompted him to offer them. Upon 
Madoc he conferred the lordship of Ruthin; upon Rhys the lordship of 
Solven; and upon Howel the lordship of Llantrithyd. In these several 
dispositions Fitz-Aymon’s judicious policy is again perceptible, for all 
the lordships in question lay immediately under the eye of his “ valiant” 
brother, whose peace and forbearance at times, judging from incidental 
expressions contained in contemporary chronicles and documents, fre- 
quently quoted in a later age, must have been sorely invaded and 
tried. Thus, it is recorded that certain lands contiguous to the town of 
Neath, the seat of Sir Richard Granville’s government, were conceded 
by him to his restless neighbour Rhys, and on the usual terms, namely, 
pro bono pacis, It is likewise related, in the Jolo MSS., that his 
brother Howel had a son named Cynfrig, ‘‘ who was the bravest of all 
in his time, and he led the Welsh against the French, whom he re- 
pressed, preserving his property and power in defiance of Sir Robert 
Fitz-Aymon’s forces.” This is manifestly an exaggerated account, at 
least the former part of it. That Cynfrig, following the example of 
other disaffected Welsh chieftains, let slip no opportunity of molesting 
or “defying” the Norman adventurers, particularly in their attempt to 
introduce the feudal system into the Vale, is likely enough, but that he 
or any of his compatriots succeeded in “repressing,” much less in 
gaining any permanent advantage over them, it is almost superfluous 
to add, is far from the truth. At no period during the struggle for the 
pre-eminency were the invaders less numerous than those opposed to 
them in the field. As was the case when the Romans under Plautius 
and Vespasian set foot on the island, it was torn asunder by intestine 
commotions; prince was arrayed against prince, and sept against sept, 
and all were in consequence overwhelmed in detail; so now, the most 
powerful of the chieftains were divided, some adhering to the Normans 
who had dealt liberally by them, and others, less fortunate than their 
neighbours when a general distribution of the spoil was made, stood 
aloof, preferring (as they boasted) the loss of property and the in- 
conveniences of exile to the shame of compliance and the reward of 
treason. 


“And although (says Meyrick) at the beginning messengers were sent to them 
offering conditions of peace, yet malice and rancour so boyled in their stomachs 
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that they would not hear thereof, thinking it more honest to die by dint of sword, 
than to suffer their 1. rd’s death unavenged; saying, that they would never prefer 
the hope of a bloody reward before their truth and fidelity to their lord; reviling 
all such of their nation to whom the conqueror had shewed his clemency, or ex- 
tended his liberality, thinking it better to continue their misfortune than to be 
the partakers of their wicked felicity.” 

Their ancient retainers respectively, in larger or smaller bodies ac- 
cording to the caprice of the moment or the prospect of success, 
rushed down from their strongholds in the mountains and ravaged, 
almost with impunity, the outstanding posts of the new settlers and 
their allies. Beyond such fitful raids as these, performed usually under 
cover of the night, and solely for a spoil of provisions ‘“* wherewith 
to sustain themselves,” the ousted Welsh attempted nothing. To 
hold in check such marauders as these the conqueror occasionally 
brought fresh troops into the country, not only from his lordships in 
Gloucestershire but also from Corbeil, his seignory in Normandy; the 
last-mentioned were “the French’”’ to whom special reference is made 
by the overweening writer in the Jolo papers. He has magnified a few 
successful nocturnal attacks upon homesteads and such-like isolated 
places, into territorial conquests and political advantages. 

Fitz-Aymon, after vainly attempting to propitiate the disaffected, as 
well as to dislodge them from their strongholds in the blainew, ** where 
nothing was to be gotten but cold, hunger, and blows,” resolved “ to 
fence the frontiers of the low country next towards the mountains, and 
to leave off invading of them,” persuading himself that if he could keep 
the Welshmen “from getting of preys and booties from the low country, 
necessity would constrain them to yield for want of sustenance.” To 
this resolution Glamorganshire owes those many castellated structures 
which still excite the admiration of the beholder quite as much as they 
did that of old Churchyarde, the poet, in the days of Elizabeth :— 

* Behold but Wales, and note the castles there, 
And you shall find noe sueh workes anywhere ; 
Soe ol, soe strong, soe costly, and soe hye, 
Not under Sunne is to bee seen with eye.” 

The conqueror required that each of his knights should erect one 
strong fortress at least upon his lordship, more particularly on that 
portion of it which bordered upon the mountains. He set the example 
himself by strengthening the Castle of Cardiff; some say that he wholly 
rebuilt it: but be that as it may, his example was quickly followed, as 
well by his knights as by their principal freemen, and in a short while 
after a chain of fortresses more or less strong, some being composed of 
wood and others of stone, distinctly marked the respective limits of the 
Norman and Welsh districts. On Fitz-Aymon’s reservation alone were 
erected no less than eighteen of these fortified defences. Each of his 
twelve co-adventurers built one at least for his own occupation, and 
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some of them as many as three. Such of the Welsh franklins who 
had made their peace with the invaders did the same. And as an ad- 
ditional security against the surprises of the mountaineers, Fitz-Aymon 
allotted to the more humble of his followers and dependents small 
parcels of land in the immediate vicinity of all villages and military 
stations ; on these were constructed “ bulwarks and rampires,”’ or stock- 
ades, wherein they enclosed their cattle by night. “ He bestowed (says 
Meyrick) trusty garrisons in towns to the defence thereof; every man 
possessing his allotment had in charge to defend his limits, and also to 
shew ready assistance to his companions.” By these means the subju- 
gation of the low country was completely effected. 

But the conqueror himself did not live to witness the consummation 
of his,policy. To the last hour of his life it was his misfortune to hear 
of ‘invasions, rades, incursions, and skirmishes, as well by day as by 
night,” being made and waged by his impulsive neighbours “ the 
Glamorganians, who hated and envyed him.” Yet notwithstanding 
all this continuous and violent opposition to his presence and rule, he 
seems never to have despaired of ultimate success, or to have relaxed 
his efforts to redeem the value of the soil as well as the people of the 
country. He strictly enjoined all his vassals to bring as much land as 
possible under cultivation, and furthermore instructed them how to 
“manure” it. This last-mentioned fact alone testifies to his singular 
liberality and wisdom, and shews how very far in advance he was of 
his countrymen in the sister kingdom, the vast majority of whom pre- 
ferred the fleeting honours of warfare to the more durable gains of 
peace. Fitz-Aymon took no pleasure in destroying the vestiges of 
civilized life, and in reducing a garden into a wilderness. He was no 
barbarian; on the contrary, his proceedings were uniformly charac- 
terized by prudence and magnanimity, and his political discernment 
was only equalled by his habitual clemency. It is reported of him,— 
“that to such of the Glamorganians as were taken prisoners, whom the conqueror 
entrusted to incline unto him, he not only gave life and liberty, but also restored 
to greater livings than they possessed before; trusting thereby as well to allure 
others that meant to resist him to offer submission, as in sure friendship to knit 
them by his benefits.” 


We nowhere read either of himself or of any of his followers prac- 
tising those wanton cruelties so vividly depicted in the Saxon Chronicle, 
and which disgraced the national character of the Normans elsewhere. 
Their whole policy in Glamorgan was one of conciliation and fore- 
thought; they studied as well to win the affections as to improve the 
condition of its people; they had as deep a reverence for human life 
as for ecclesiastical structures—they spared both. The church of Llan- 
daff, the mother church of the country, was a special object of vene- 
ration with them. 
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No doubt all opposition to the Norman rule would have speedily 
ceased but for the attempted total abrogation of the ancient usages and 
laws of the land, and the substitution of the feudal system as practised 
in England. This change was as obstinately resented by the one 
people as persisted in by the other. The Welsh of the Vale were quite 
willing to transfer their allegiance to a new master, and to pay him that 
obedience which their own laws provided for; such a proceeding was 
by no means uncommon with them; but when required to take the 
oath of fealty, both to the conqueror residing among them and to the 
conqueror’s lord of whom they knew nothing but by report, they could 
see no end of the services likely to be demanded of them. This was 
not only to submit their necks to a double yoke, but to forego that per- 
sonal freedom which, notwithstanding the occasional tyrannies of former 
princes, they and their fathers had enjoyed and gloried in from time 
immemorial. For the Welsh held not their lands as fiefs, but as 
allodia, that is, in absolute dominion, without rendering any service, 
excepting military, to a superior. Unlike their Anglo-Norman neigh- 
bours, they recognised no mesne lords: they were all vassals of equal 
standing. Every attempt, therefore, to coerce them in this particular 
was obstinately resisted—resisted as well by those who had temporarily 
withdrawn themselves from their heritage and prolonged the territorial 
strife, as by those who had remained behind, or had been bribed to 
return, and were not indisposed to live amicably on the old recognised 
footing with the invaders. This was the sole bond of union between 
the several classes of Welshmen. Self-interest had broken asunder in 
a few months all other ties. How long the contest would have lasted, 
where the disputants were equally stubborn and equally balanced, it is 
useless to speculate. By the defection of one of the Norman knights 
from his own people, and by his coalescing with the Welsh, the latter 
were confirmed in their obstinacy, and prosecuted the controversy with 
increased vigour and proportionate hopes of success; nor were they 
destined to disappointment. 

The Norman knights held their lands of Fitz-Aymon by tenure of 
castle-guard, and did garrison duty at Cardiff by turns. There also the 
courts of chancery and exchequer were held quarterly, in which all the 
twelve knights presided or sat as assessors with their lord. For their 
special convenience, as much as for the defence of his person, Fitz- 
Aymon had provided certain “houses in the utter ward of his castle,” 
where the knights and their retainers on duty were lodged. Sir Payne 
Turberville, the owner of Coity, determining to hold his lands in free 
tenure, according to the custom of his adopted countrymen, protested 
against this military service, and being backed in his opposition by his 
brothers-in-law Caradog and Madoc, the sons of Jestyn, suddenly cast 
off his allegiance to the conqueror and transferred it to the former, to 
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whom also he agreed to pay an annual tribute of a noble in acknow- 
ledgment of his right to the dominion of Glamorgan. This act of 
treason was perpetrated in the year 1094. The time selected by the 
. conspirators was most opportune. The Norman knights, with the chief 
of their followers, were actively engaged in pushing their conquests to 
the west of Neath, in the district of Gower. Taken at this disad- 
vantage, Fitz-Aymon was fain to affect compliance with the extravagant 
demands of his rebellious feudatory. But this temporary expedient 
was not resorted to until a most formidable insurrection had been 
stirred up in the Vale, and several of his castles had been besieged and 
the garrisons put to the sword. As a matter of course, the mountaineers 
burst their barriers and participated in the strife. For the part he 
played in these audacious transactions, the Lord of Coity obtained 
among his indignant countrymen the most unenviable of distinctions, 
or, as it is quaintly announced by old John Leland in his “ Laborious 
Journey and Search,” “he was caullid for his ruffeling there Diable.” 
And when he died, about the year 1111, an inscription was carved on 
his monument to the effect that he was to expiate his crimes in purga- 
tory for the space of forty days. This monument (or rather the re- 
mains of it) bearing the above strange inscription, as well as the effigies 
of the “ruffeling” knight and his lady in marble, was dug up about 
half a century ago in the chancel of the church at Coity. It is still 
preserved there, 

Some few years subsequently to this first great outbreak, and at 
a time when King Henry I. was the guest of Fitz-Aymon at Cardiff, 
the latter conceived the idea of once more summoning his powerful 
adversary to take the oath of fealty to him, and to do homage for his 
lordship; but this demand (relates Sir Edward Mansell) again— 
“caused discontent, insomuch that the Welsh lords took arms under Payne Tur- 
berville and Caradog ap Jestyn, and Madoc his brother; and they came to Cardiff 
Castle and surrounded it, insomuch that it was upon the point of being taken, 
when King Henry going to the top of the Raven tower to enquire concerning the 
tumult which was heard, he saw the place all encompassed by fierce armed men ; 
whereupon he called a parley, when Payne Turberville told him the reason, saying, 
if rightful orders were not made to restore the laws of Morgan the First, he (the 
King) and Robert Fitz-Aymon should feel at the ears very soon of what stuff the 
castle walls were. At the hearing of which all in the castle consulted together, 
and it was seen best to yield to the country that request.” 


Some accounts add that, in the mélée preceding this parley, Fitz- 
Aymon was struck on the head by a stone, from the effects of which 
blow he subsequently lost his reason, and in that state died. But this 
must be received with caution, for he fell mortally wounded at the siege 
of Falaise, in Normandy, a few years later. 

A little while after (when, it may be supposed, the insurrectionary 
bands were dispersed to their several quarters), the Norman leader 
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again determined to compel the obedience of the recalcitrant knight. 
On this occasion he got possession of his person (probably by stratagem) 
and brought him to his castle at Cardiff, “where he was bound in 
chains, for that he would not pay what had been charged of him in» 
tribute, which was a noble in the year.” From this statement of old 
Mansell it would seem that Fitz-Aymon was not indisposed to compro- 
mise matters with Sir Payne, and to have accepted from him that 
degree of allegiance which he had freely proffered to Caradog his 
brother-in-law ; if so, the conciliatory proposal was rejected, for, headed 
by the last-mentioned chief, the Welsh again took up arms, again 
marched to Cardiff and beset the conqueror in his castle there, “ where- 
upon Sir Robert was compelled to let go Payne Turberville, and to 
give him free” of the tribute. 

This last defeat either exhausted the patience of Fitz-Aymon, or no 
other opportunity presented itself during his lifetime of renewing the 
controversy, for he never afterwards attempted to molest his refractory 
knight or any of his allies. In 1107 the conqueror accompanied an 
expedition into Normandy, where he died in that year from a spear- 
wound received at the siege of Falaise. His remains were brought 
back to this country and interred in the Abbey of Tewkesbury, to 
which, if he were not the founder, he had been a munificent benefactor. 
He left no son, but four daughters behind him; the two younger of 
these (whose names have not been preserved) took the veil} the two 
elder, Amice and Mabel, were married in the lifetime of their father; 
the former to the Earl of Brittany, who, in right of his wife, succeeded 
to Fitz-Aymon’s honours and seignories in Normandy; and the latter 
was espoused to Robert de Mellent, surnamed the Consul (a natural 
son of King Henry I. by Nest, the daughter of Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
prince of Dynevor), on whom were conferred by his royal father all the 
dignities and possessions of Fitz-Aymon in England and Wales. 

After the death of the conqueror his countryman, undeterred by his 
failures, again attempted to fasten the yoke of feudalism upon the necks 
of the Welsh. Again the latter flew to arms, but before a blow was 
struck by either side, Einion the Traitor interposed as a peacemaker 
between the contending parties, who, as he justly observed, were too 
equally balanced for either to calculate upon a decided advantage; 
“the Welshmen for their courage could not be subdued, nor the Nor- 
mans for their force expulsed.” After a little time he succeeded in 
establishing peace upon the following conditions :—1. That each party 
should forget and forgive all injuries and causes of grief and debate; 
2. That each party and their heirs should hold and enjoy all such 
territories as they then possessed for ever; 3. The seignory, certain 
chief rents and demesnes in every lordship possessed by the Glamor- 
ganians reserved to Robert Consul and his successors for ever; and 
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4, The Glamorganians should enjoy the liberty of their own laws (moes 
a devod, ‘usage and custom’). 

Thus far Meyrick; but other and equally authentic relations state 

that in this definitive treaty Sir Payne Turberville— 
“should hold his castles and manors of Coity, Newcastle, and Court Colman, of 
himself, and pay no tribute and render no fealty; but that he should sit in court 
as the Substantiate of the Welsh franklins, with one right of speech for himself 
and another for the country; and so it was with his heirs, and remained till the 
time of Sir John Beauchamp [Earl of Worcester], when they lost the royalty 
sole *.” 

Sir Payne himself did not long survive to profit by his persistent 
and ultimately successful opposition to the absolute rule of his country- 
men in the lordship of Glamorgan; his posterity, however, to the 
eleventh generation in lineal descent, enjoyed all the territorial pos- 
sessions, as well as exercised all the peculiar prerogatives, which he 
had won with his sword when, in default of a male heir, the seignory 
of Coity passed into the family of Berkrolles, lords of St. Athan. 

The Welsh were not long permitted to enjoy in peace the fruits of 
their arduous struggle for the preservation of their ancient laws and 
customs. The Normans were induced, probably by the removal of 
their invincible antagonist ‘Turberville, to break the solemn compact 
which they had lately concluded with him and his allies. Again they 
sought to introduce the hated feudal system into the country, and again 
they met with the stoutest resistance from the exasperated people. 
The contest that ensued was brief but decisive. On this occasion the 
Welsh were led by Ivor ab Cadivor (better known as Ivor Bach, or 
Ivor the Little), Lord of Senghenydd. Marching a large body of 
insurgents against the castle of Cardiff, he laid siege to and carried it 
by storm, making prisoners of Robert Consul and his lady. He re- 
fused to liberate them until such time as the English monarch con- 
firmed by oath the previous treaty: thenceforward the Welsh of Gla- 
morgan had the unmolested enjoyment of their ancient usages. 

The free exercise of the Welsh laws not only satisfied the demands 
of the inhabitants of the Vale, but also precluded all just opposition on 
the part of the mountaineers: the most obstinate among them, so long 
as the Normans kept faith with the former, were constrained to pre- 
serve the peace. The neutral and waste lands which lay on the fron- 
tiers, between the respective possessions of the foreigners and natives, 
were annexed by common consent to the lordship of Miskin, and thus 
passed into the hands of Madoc, the son of Jestyn. 


“ By means of this [final] composition (remarks Meyrick) it came to pass that 
sedition was repressed. Such as sometime had been lords in the bowels of Gla- 
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morgan were constrained by necessity to become tenants in the barren soil of the 
mountains; so that there remaineth scarce any memory of any other gentleman 
that then dwelled in Glamorgan, saving Jestyn and Ivan [Einion].” 

The subsequent fortunes of the once magnificent lordship of Gla- 
morgan may be summed up in a few words; Robert Consul, after his 
release from captivity, devoted his attention exclusively to the welfare 
of his people. “He, being born a Welshman, was greatly beloved 
throughout the country, and he repaired much of the injuries that had 
resulted from the wars of Jestyn®.” Upon his death without male 
issue, the lordship passed to Prince (afterwards King) John, who had 
married his youngest daughter Isabella. Upon the death of the latter 
it fell to the son of her sister Amice, Countess of Clare, in whose 
family it remained for more than a century (i.e. from 1211 to 1314), 
when, upon the fall of Gilbert, last Earl of Clare and Gloucester, on 
the field of Bannockburn, who died unmarried, it passed to Eleanor his 
sister and heiress, the wife of Hugh Le de Spencer, in whose family it 
continued till the close of the fourteenth century. It then passed by 
marriage to the Beauchamps, Earls of Worcester; and again, in default 
of male issue, to Neville, Earl of Salisbury and Warwick (the King- 
maker); upon whose death, on the bloody field of Barnet (1471), it 
devolved on the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard the 
Third, who had espoused Anne the daughter of the great Earl. 
Henry VII. on his accession restored it to the family of the latter (the 
old Countess of Warwick), with whom it remained till it was conferred, 
for the want of a lineal heir, on Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford, who 
dying childless in 1495, it fell again to the Crown, and was never after- 
wards granted to a subject. By the act of 27 King Henry VIII. it 
was converted into a county under a lord lieutenant. Prior to that 
year (1536) a considerable portion of the lordship had been disposed 
of in piecemeal to opulent families established in it. 
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Original Bocuments. 





THE WALL OF OXFORD. 


WE are indebted to the kindness of the Town-Clerk of Oxford, G. P. 
Hester, Esq., for the following extracts from deeds among the city archives, 
respecting the part of the city wall and land connected with it which was 
sold by the city to William of Wykeham, as mentioned in a paper on the 
City Walls and other Fortifications of Oxford, by J. H. Parker, Esq., which 


will be found in an earlier volume *:— 


“rd Rio. IL., Ava. 2, [4.p. 13879]. 

“Grant from the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Bailitis, Chamberlains, and the whole Com- 
monalty of Burgesses of the town of Ox- 
ford, to William of Wickham, Bishop of 
Winchester, of ‘Octo placeas vacuas con- 
tinentes duas arcas terre cum pertiuentiis 
in parochia Sancti Petri in Oriente Oxon in 
Oxon et quandam venellam sive communem 
viam continentem tres rodas terre cum 
pertinentiis in eisdem parochia et villa ex- 
tendent’ se de quodam loco vocat’ Hamer- 
hal usque ad porticum firmatum in muro 
ejusdem ville vocatum Windsore’s Post- 
erne. Salvo quod via Regia que se ex- 
tendit a cornerio predicti loci sive Aule 
de Hamerhall versus austrum ducens us- 
que ad dictam ecclesiam Sancti Petri in 
Oriente p’ ut ab antiquo usitata fuit et 
ut meta et bunde undique condonant et 
predictam portam non includetur.’ 

And they further granted that the Bi- 
shop might enclose the said lane, ‘ et ea 
sic inclusam” cum aisiamento et clausura 
predicti muri et turrellorum dictw ville 
eidem venelle sive communis vie et pre- 
dictis placeis contiguor in perpetuum ha- 
bere et tenere.’” 


“12th Ric. II., Nov. 18, [a.p. 1388]. 

“Indenture between William of Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, and Nicholas 
of Wickham, Warden of the college called 
Saint Marie College of Winchester, lately 
founded by the said Bishop, and the 
Scholars of the same College of the one 
part, and the Mayor, Aldermen, Builiffs, 
Chamberlains, 8 Burgesses [named], and 
the whole Commonalty of the same town 
of the other part. 

“Recitiug ‘quod cum idem dominus 


episcopus nuper adquisierit in feodo de 
Ministro et fratribus ordinis Sancta Trini- 
tatis Oxoniz quasdam placeas terre cum 
pertinentijs in Oxonia de sub muris eius- 
dem villw cum aisiamentis muri Turrium 
et Turrellorum dictz ville et dictis placeis 
terre contiguorum.’ 

“And also reciting the purchase by 
the Bishop of the City, and that he had 
given all the said land to the said Warden 
and Scholars in the foundation of the said 
College. 

* And also reciting ‘ quod dicti Dominus 
Episcopus custos et scholures pro se et suc- 
cessoribus eorundem custodis et scholarium 
assumpserunt constructionem, reparatio- 
nem, et perpetuam sustentationem, par- 
celle muri turrium et turrellorum dict 
ville Oxonie; scilicet duodecim perticarum 
in murooccidentali magne Capellz dicti col- 
legij versus Smithgate in occidentali parte 
eiusdem collegij per perticam longitudinis, 
sex-decim pedum et dimidij mensuraturum, 
et unius turris rotunde in eodem spacio 
existentis, ac totius residui ciusdem muri 
predict ville ab eodem muro occidentali . 
eiusdem capella versus orientum ct aus- 
trum usque quendam antiquam porticum 
jam existentem in eodem muro ville pre- 
dictz, proximo scilicet dictee porte Orien- 
tali in parte boreali eiusdem porte, ac etiam 
omnium turrium et turrellorum in eodem 
spacio existentium (ad) magnam exonera- 
tionem et comodum dict civitatis.’ 

.“The said Mayor, Aldermen, Bailiffs, 
Burgesses, and Commonalty granted to 
the said Bishop, Warden, and Scholars 
the said two portions of the Wall down 
towards East Gate, with power to throw 
down (prosternere) the said round tower 
and 12 perches of wall, and to build 
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another square tower 34 feet by 34, and 
to rebuild the wall along the said 12 
perches. 

“ The City also agreed as follows :—‘ Ac 
etiam fossata vivaria sive stagna, subtus 
turrim in angulo boreali ejusdem ville 
versus orientem et austrum inter easdem 
portas, videlicet inter duos muros lapideos 
ejusdem ville penitus destruent, obstruent, 
et delebunt perpetuo.’ 

“ The two walls are also mentioned af- 
terwards. And the Bishop and College 
granted ‘quod reparabunt, sustentabunt, 
et cum necesse fuerit de novo construent, 
totam dictam parcellam predictorum Muri 
et Turrum et Turrellorum, inter finem oc- 
cidentalem dictarum duodecim perticarum 
versus Smythgate et dictum antiquum 
posticum proximo dicte porte orientali, 
in boreali parte ejusdem porte orientalis, 
&ec.’ And agreed to grant to the City 
two plots of land near the East Gate; 
and moreover paid to the City £100 
sterling.” 


“25th Exiz., Ava. 22, [a.p. 1583]. 

“Deed Poll under the Common Seal of 
Merton College, whereby the College, in 
consideration of the release to them by 
the City of Oxford of a duaghill without 
Smythgate, released to the City of Oxford, 
in the occupation of Henrie Toldervey, 
‘ All that oure interest, Estate, right, title, 
clayme, and demaunde whatsoever of and 
to All that their stripe, bancke and parcell 
of ground, being in length from overagainst 
Crowe Well, between the Inner Wall of 
the said Maior, Bayliffs and Cominaltie 
nowe culled Newe Colledge Wall, and the 
utter Wall of the same Maior, Bayliffs and 
Cominaltie towards Candiche, unto the 
said gate called Smyth Gate. And of in 
and to all those utter Howses backsydes 
and chappel thear belonginge to the said 
Maior, Bayliffs and Cominaltie, and nowe 
in the Tenure of the said Heurie Tolder- 
vey, within their Wall, dividinge the same 
Howsses backsydes and chappel frome the 
said parcell of grounde newlie enclosed.’” 


There is a low wall on the outside of 
the Slipe separating it from the gardens 
and yards of the houses in Holywell-street, 
which is clearly the wall here spoken of 
as “the outer wall towards Candiche.” 
Part of the coping on this wall is original, 
and at least as old as the time of Eliza- 
beth, when it was probably built to divide 
the Slipe from the “parcel of ground 
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newly enclosed” for building houses upon. 
The oldest houses in Holywell-street are 
of the time of Elizabeth. 

From the previous deed it is evident 
that Wykeham engaged to rebuild such 
parts of the old wall as required it, to 
repair the rest, and that his College should 
keep the whole in perpetual repair. Ona 
careful examination of the wall in its pre- 
sent state, it is evident that the two bas- 
tions on the east side of New College 
garden, towards Long Wall, were entirely 
rebuilt by Wykeham, the masonry being 
quite different from that of the old wall, 
which is of rubble, while these two bas- 
tions are of cut stone in regular courses, 

The old wall and the other bastions on 
the north side of the garden are part of 
the original work of the time of Henry IIL, 
repaired in a few places, and some pieces 
of new coping put on when required. The 
loopholes for arrows are very character- 
istic of the fortifications of the thirteenth 
century. 

In the bastion nearest the present back 
gate of the college the mark of the old 
staircase up to the alure may be traced; 
the stone steps from the alure to the 
parapet of the bastions remain. 

The mound in the middle of New Col- 
lege garden is known to contain a good 
deal of cut stone, and this has been sup- 
posed to be the remains of the corner 
bastion of the old city wall; the idea 
being that the land sold by the City to 
Wykeham was the ditch and bank outside 
of the old wall, and that he built an en- 
tirely new wall to enclose the two acres 
of land he purchased. This is, however, 
clearly an error; the land sold by the City 
consisted of some void pieces of ground 
within the walls, and the lane close inside 
the wall for the purpose of manning it in 
time of war. This corner of the city is 
said by Wood to have been long a nuis- 
ance, the receptacle of rubbish, and the 
resort of bad characters. The masonry 
existing in the mound is part of the orna- 
mental Belvidere, or terrace, which stood 
there in the time of Charles II., as shewn 


in Loggan‘s map. 
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EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF CORK. 


(Continued from p. 320.) 


In Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Patricius Heyn, commorans Corcag’ quinto 
die Octob’ anno M°.v°.xxI memor conditionis humanez., &c., test’ meum condo, 
&c., et animam meam patri omnip’ ejusq’ matri beat Marie Virg’ commendo, 
corpusqy’ meum sepeliend’ in Ecclesia beatee Marie Seandaun juxta Cork vel 
ipsius Eccles’ cemeterio, deinde verum amicum David f. Edmundi Tyrri civ’ C. 
meum hed’ execut’ et tutorem uxori et filiabus meis constituo, &c. Test? dno’ 
Phil’ Pownche paroch’ Eccles’ Sci’ Trinitatis, Cork. David Creagh, Edmund’ 
Jun. Gowlls burg’ ejusd’ civ’ C., Tho’ Kearrwyll, Maur’ Dreaddy ac Tho’ 
Lawllayn, Geo’ Tyrry laicis. 

Et nos Patricius permis’ divina et apostol’ sedis gra’ Corcag’ et Clonen’ 
Epis’ pres’ test’, &c., approb’, &c. Dat’ apud C. xiii. Nov. anno M. ccccc. xxI. 
Test’? mag’ Maur’ Joh’is Wardano Eccles’ beat Marie Yoghyllye, Edmundo 
Tyrry, Cormaco Donati, dno’ Willo’ Gowlls not’ pub’ et Phil’ M* Kyagh 
presbitero. 


N. U. p’ p’ me Walter’ Stanton capit’ mez nacionis remiss’ Pho’ Sarsfeld 
de C. consang’ meo totum jus, &c., q’d habeo, &c., in omnib’ ter’ que Petrus 
8. etiam cap’ sue nac’ de me tenet in cantreda de I. Correblehan, &c., in 
com’ C. Dat’ apud C. xiii. die Maii anno reg’ Henrici Oct’ xiii. (Stanton’s 
seal as before.) 


In Dei nom’ Amen, per hoc presens instrumentum cunctis appareat q’d 
anno ab incarnat’ m.ccccc.xxmu1. Indic’ xii. pontific’ sanctiss’ in Christo 
patris dni’ nostri Clementis div’ provid’ pape sept’ anno, &c. Sept vi. in . 
domo mansionis David Martell civ’ C. in mei notar’ pub’ subscripti ac testim’ 
infrascript’ ad hoe vocat’ et rogat’ presencia personaliter constituti, Phil’ 
Sarsfyld civ’ C. et Geraldus 8. ipsius fil’ de eo. viz. q’d quond’ antea, pluribus 
annis elapsis, murmur tacite et inter quosdam detractores in civ’ C. predicta 
erat, dicentes q’d dictus P. 8. diversis bonis mobil’, &c., terretorium vel feodum 
in donacionem suo genero Olivero Tyrry sive Elene 8S. ux’ ejus in perpet’ vel 
ad tempus tradidit. Tune antedict’ P. 8. in bona corp’ sanitate et compos 
mentis existens, per sacra Dei evang’ ac per sanctiss’ reliquias Sancte Eccles’ 
S’ti Petri civ’ Cork, qauas eo temp’ personaliter habebat, &c., juravit q’d diebus 
vite sug antea, predicto O. T. nec E. S. nullam concess’ preter dotem con- 
suetam tradidit, &c., que dixit antea temp’ Johan’ Edmundi Corcag’ et Clonen’ 
Epise’ ac mag’ Phil’ Gowll rect’ Eccles’ Sancti Trinitatis civ’ C. et officialis 
ipsius Epi’ in ead’ civ’ C. bone memoriz. 


Iv Dei nomine Amen. Ego, Petrus Sarchfell, mei nacionis privcipalis capit’ 
sanus mentis licet eger corp’ iiii. die Sept? anno reg’ Henrici Oct’ xxiii. meum 
condo testam’. In primis commendo animam meam omnip’ Deo, &c., corpusq’ 
meum sepeliend’ in monast’ fratrum minorum de Seandon juxta C. Constituo 
Jacob’ 8. f. m. primog’ legit’ hed’ et execut’. Item lego Katerine fil’ Robt’ 
ux’ mee terciam partem totius dominii mei ad vitam suam. Item, volo q’d 
alize duze partes predicti dominii divid’ inter filios meos, viz.Jacobum et Ricardum 
in quinque partes, ita q’d predict’ I. habebit tres partes et R. duas partes, dur’ 
vita matris eorum, et post ejus mortem volo q’d divid’ predict’ domin’ inter 
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predict’ I. et R. in tres partes ita q’d predict’ I. hab’ duas partes et R. unam 
partem. Et si predict’ I. 8. ob’ sine h. m., Rem’ prefat’? R. secundo f. meo. 
Et si R. ob’ sine h. m., Rem’ predict’ Jacobo, et si I. et R. ob’ sine h. m., 
rem’ Willo’ f. Edmundi 8. et h. Item relinquo hed’ meis quatuor denar’ ex 
qualibet acra que fuit arata seu habitata in dimid’ carruc’ ter’ de Kyllmellayn 
annat’ in perp’. Item fateor q’d Ph’us S. habet dimid’ piscar’ vocat’ Twllymor 
in pignore x. marc’. Item constituo predict’ Will’ 8. fil’ meor’ tutorem. 
Test’ d’no Will’o Oflwyn presbit’ paroch’, Katine’ Roberti, Thoma Odolochra, 
Dermicio Oflwyn, Eugenio Okys, David Crewach, Edmund Obrynach, Suline 
Yehallanayn, Onarie Inysychayn et aliis. Et nos Dominicus Dei gra’ Corcag’ 
et Clonen’ Ep’us test’ Petri S. rite conditum approbamus, 


S. p. et f. q’d ego Christoforus Myagh civ’ C. dedi, &c., titulo pignoris 
Will’o S. unum ortum in boreali civ’ C. in long’ et in lat’ int? ort’? Edmundi 
Roche ex Aust’ et viam commun’ ex boreali et inter viam juxta cemeterium 
Sancte Catherine ex occid’ usque ad viam crucis ex orient’. Hend’ predicto 
W. hed’, &c., in pignore octo dekorum cum dimid’ boni corii bovini prout com- 
muniter transemit inter mereatores. Ac Ricard’ Tankard meum balliv’ ad- 
ponend’ ipsum W., &c., instituo. Dat’ apud C. vii. Jan. Anno Dom’ 
M CCCCC XXXIII. 


8. p. et f. q’d ego Johan’ Barry totius me tam nacionis quam patrize capit’ 
et princeps dedi, &c., titulo pignoris magist’ Ricardo Gooll civ. C. tune maiori 
ac ejus balliv’ Will’mo Tyrry et Waltero Tyrry ceterisq’ predict civ. mercat’ 
et civib’’*meum maner’ sive castrum de Sheandoon cum omnib’ ter’, &c. 
Habend’ supradictis maiori et balliv’ et success’ in pignore septuagentaquinque 
mare’ ac quinque solid’ et decem denar’ Ang’ mon’. Dat’ apud Cy xiii. die 
Sept’ anno d’ni Mcccec xxx. Test’ Edmundo Gwil, Waltero Gallwy; Johan’ 
Skyddy, Patricio Tyrry, Mag’ Will’o Copyner, Edmundo Hodynae ac Ricardo 
Tankard pub’ not’. 


In Dei nomine Amen. mccccc xxxttI. secundo die Sept’ in domo Will’i 
Sarsfell in Dwngarawan suburbio civ’ C. orta quond’ discordia inter Johan’ 
Wather et Thom’ 8. ipsius W. avum circa parietem inter mess’ predict’ I. et 
W. in supradicto suburb’ exist’ et pro bona memoria majorum Will’i Gallwy 
predict’ civ’ tune maior’ et balliv’ Will’i Walche et Joh’is Morough in juram’ 
inseript’ viz. Richardi Skiddi, Will’i Skiddi, Joh’is Gallwy, Rich’ Lawalyn, 
Job’is Wather, David Tyrry, Petri Tyrry, Joh’is Lawalyn, Jacobi Myagh, 
Rich’ Gooll, Edmundi Wyth, Will’i Myagh, David Gooll, Petri Gooll, Joh’is 
Any, Willi Arthur et Thom’ Copyner ac alior’ divers’ civ’ et cementarior’ 
carpentar’ quor’ presencia taliter fuit determinat’ q’d antedict’ paries a strata 
regia anterius ex parte’orient’ ad Slyppam posterius ex parte occid’ debet esse 
communis spradict’ duob’ mess’ et hee determinacio erat facta die martis prox 
ante fest’ penthecost’ anno reg’ Edwardi quarti xiiii. Tertius articulus q’d 
ipse Johan’ spreta ordinat’ predicta antefatos limites fregit. Quartus artic’ est 
qd ipse Willus invenit unam rotulam antiquam supradict’ determin’ continent’ 
quam mag’ Rich’ Gwll maior’ demonstravit et eid’ maior’ supplicavit. Quint’ 
artic’ est q’d ipse maior, &c., investigans de consilio infrascript, &c., viz. Joh’is 
Roche, Patr’ Gallwy, Patr’ Copyner, Olyveris Tyrry, Will’i Roche, Clement 
Skyddi, Thome Wyrdoon, Thome Ygornmachan, Jacobi Edwardi Edmundi 
Yfaisi et mei infrascripti notar’ xiii. die maii prox’ presenti presentia et balliv’ 
Willi Patricii Tyrry et Walteri Tyrry, &c. Walth’us Gallwy prim’ test’ 
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depos’ q’d om’ artic’ continent veritatem ut Joh’em Ricardi Skyddi in ult’ 
eulogio affirm’ audivit . . . Skyddi secund’ test’ et Henricus 8. concordav’ et 
Johan’ Skyddi q’ ter’ artic’ veritat’ a suo patre personal’ audivit. Ph’us 
Sarsfeld quint’ test’ depos’ q’d videt J. W. et T. S. tam circa parietem quam 
circa orti limitem litigan’, &c., Edmund’ Petri Tyrry quint’ test’ Johan’ Nogla 
sext’ test’ ac David Or... . Soyegh sept’ test’ affirmav’ q’d Thomas temp’ quo 
Johan’ occident’ domum sui mess’ fuit edifice’ ac cementariis mediantibus 
armatis defend’ super ipsius suburbii muro, pro justicia ad Deum clament’ 
multocies viderunt. Cebina ni Your oct’ test’? et Marg’ Bennagh non’ test’ in 
omnib’ artic’ convener’, Maur’ Roche dec’ test’, Joh’es Wonsydon xi. test’, 
Jaspar Lawalyn xii. test’ ac Maur’ Omeskell xiii. test’ verit’, &c., affirm’. 
Test’ Petro Copyner, Steph’o Gwll qui tercii artic’, a Florencio Hedrisacoll 
suze nacionis capit’, veritat’ affir’ audiv’ Donaldo Oguinachan aurifabro et 
Will’o Oscarisai. 


S. p. et f. q’d Ego Phil’ S. civ’ C. dedi Will’o S. f. E. dimid’ unius gurgitis 
vocat’ Tuyllymore in portu C. juxta petram voc’ Blakroke. Hend’ in perp’ 
sub ista condit’ quecunq’ ego solvi faciam W. et hed’ xi. mare’ liceb’ michi 
intrare. Et adponend’ W. in seisin’ constit’ Edmund Breghnaghe. Dat’ apud 
C. octavo Januarii anno reg’ Henrici octavi xxi. Test’ Will’o Copiner qui 
hane scripsit, &e. 


8. p. et f. q’d Ego Jacob’ 8. mee nac’ capit’ dedi Will’o S. quartam partem 
unius gurgitis vocat’ Twllymore, &c. Dat’ apud C. xii. Marcii M ccccc xxxviil. 
Test’ dno’ David Nogla, Rich’ Tankard not’ pub’ et David Creagh. Et Ego 
constitui Christ’? Myagh civ’ C. ac dnm’ David Nogla presbiteros meos veros 
balliv’ adponend’ W. S. in seisinam quarte partis, &c. 


Nos Jacobus Redmundi arbiter quondam casus inter Jacob’ 8. sux nac’ 
capit’ et Gerald’ S. circa quod’ gurgite vocat’ Tullymore & Invenimus inten- 
ciones predicti G. fuisse legit’ probat’. Ideoq’ arbitramur securitas dict 
gurg’ prefato G. quam habuit pater ipsius ita q’d redimat a pignore quo est 
obnoxia preterea capit’ census q’d quond’ debebatur Miloni Standown nunc 
vero ipsi G. equaliter divid’ inter predict’ capit’ et G. durante vita ipsorum, 
ita tamen q’d dictus capit’ sit procurator sive exactor dict’ census G. vero 
rebellium ac solvore nolencium exactor. Sigil’ apponi fecim’, &c. in Ecclesia 
Sancti Petri, Cork, primo Junii, anno Mcccccxxxvi. Test’ Clemente Tyrry, 
se Joh’e Lechy, Petro Myache, d’no Will’o Fluyn, Joh’e Tyrry, et Dominico 

artell. 


Hc indent’ fac’ apud C., xix. Oct., m cccce xLi111., inter Geo’ Myaghe civ’ 
C. et Johan’ O’Clary carnificem, test’ q’d predict’ G. nepos et h. Rich’ Lawallyn 
dedit J. unum mes’ in Dongarawan sub’ C. in pig’, &c., cum pertin’ prout in 
long’ et lat’ ab Ric’o traditum fuit dicto Johan’. Test’ Jacobo Gowll, Thoma 
Fagayn civ’ C., et Ric’o Tankard pub’ not’. 


N. U. p’ p’ nos Jacob’ Geffre de Dublin mercat’ et Margeriam Lince de 
ead” viduam teneri, &c., Will’o Sarsfeld de C. merc’, Will’o Tyrry, Rob’to 
Miagh, Nicho’ Lumbart, Edmundo Lumbart, Will’o Crewagh, Geo’ Skidi 
mercat’ et Patric’o Hore marinar’ in xxx. lib’ Argent’ leg’ mon’ Hib’ solvend’ 
eisd’ &c. Dat’ xxiii. Junii, anno reg’ Henrici Octavi tricess’ sexto. 

_The condicon of this obligac’ ys that yf within bounden J. and M. and one 
Sir Simon Geffre, Warden of Youghill, do abide the judgment of Sir Gerald 
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Aylmer, Knt., Cheff Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland, Sir Thomas 
Cusake, Knt., Mast’ of the Rollis in the king’s Chauncerie in Ireland, Thos. 
Agard, gent., Rich. Golle, merch‘, in and upon all manner of varience betwixt 
above J. M. and Sir Simon, and in especiall concerning the murdyr and dethe 
of one John Geffre, of Youghal, and Marg’ Lince, late wyff to s’d J., and the 
within named W., &., said award to be gewin by the feast of St. Petyer the 
Apostle next ensueing. 


Hc indent’ fac’ apud C., ult’ die Junii, anno reg’ Edwardi sexti secundo, 
inter Will’ S. civ’ C. su nac’ capit’ et Johan’ Jacobi f. Remundi flavi de Barri 
test’ q’d W. dimisit ad ter’ annor’ J. capit’ loc’ molend’ aquat’ in quadam terra 
juxta Cwyrthe an Charshyallyg apud Glanmeyr, Caslean na Kyrby vulgar’ 
nuncupat’, hend’ a festo pasche prox’ ad ter’ xxx. an’. Red’ annat’ iis. mon’ 
Ang’, &c. Test’ Jacob’ Tyrry, Thom’ Morwghe, Rich’ Skyddy civ’ C. Cornelio 
O’Bwoghulla et Rich’ Tankard pub’ not’, octo acre ter’ a via supradicti castri 
ex boreal’ ad molend’ in aust’ ac inter valles. (Signed) Edmund Barymore. 


S. p. et f. q’d ego Christ? Myagh civ’ C. dedi meo concivi Will’o Sarsfell 
unum ort’ in ten’ de Sheandown jac’ in long’ et lat’ int’ viam com’ ex aust’ et 
rupa seu petra ex boreali ac inter viam parvam juxta templum Sancte Catherine 
ex occid’ et ter’ hed’ Mauricii Roche ex orient’, hend’ W., &c., sub condic’ seq’ 
quocunq’ solvo W. hed’, &c., viiis. iiiid. potero predict’ ort’ reintrare ac Domi- 
nicum Martell balliv’ instituo. Test’ ipso Dominico, Ricardo Tankard not’ 
pub’. Dat’ apud C., xxviii. marcii, anno reg’ Edwardi sexti tercio. 


Hc indent’ fac’ apud C., xxii. Nov., anno reg’ Edwardi sexti quinto. 
Inter Will’ Sarsfelde civ’ C. et Katerinam Iny Keherag et Rich’ Omaheenge 
f. et h. Patricii Om. test’ q’d W. dedit K. et R. unum mes’ in civ’ C. quond’ 
Jacobi Wynchidon ex aust’ et mes’ Willi Tirrie quond’ Thome Pyke ex 
boreali in long’ a strata regia anterius ex orient’ ad muros dicte civ’ ex occid’, 
hend’ predictis K. et R. ad ter’ quadraginta annor’, Red’ annat’ sex solid’ et 
octo denar’, &c. 

Hac indent’ fac’ apud C.., iii. Aprilis, anno m ccccc quinquages’ quinto, int’ 
Will’ Sarchell civ’ C. et Cornelium O’Lery test’ q’d predict’ W. dedit ad ter’ 
annor’ dicto C. unum dom’ in C. in long’ a domo Nicholai Moroch ex aust’ ad 
mes’ Will’i Tyrry ex boreali ad ter’ xxi. annor’ Solv’ annat’ quadraginta 
denar’ Argent’, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 26. Aveustus W. Franks, Esq., Director, in the chair. 

Notice was given of the ballot to be held on February 2. 

The Drrector exhibited a bronze bow] and a bronze dagger found in 
the Thames. 

Aveustus Gotpsmip, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited rubbings from Tides- 
well Church, Derbyshire, of the brasses, (1) of Sir Sampson Meverill, 
(2) of Robert Pursglove. These brasses are described in the Cambr. 
Camden Soc., Illustr., No. i., pl. 27, p. 19; Gent. Mac., vol. Ixiv. 
1794, pt. ii. p. 1101. 

Avevustus Betxasis, Esq., exhibited a roll of inscriptions from the 
English and Dutch cemeteries at Surat, copied by himself, and destined 
for the British Museum. 

C. 8. Percrvat, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., communicated a paper on an 
unpublished portion of an Anglo-Saxon charter of lands of the time 
of Ethelred the Unready. Mr. Perceval had made this discovery in the 
course of his valuable labours on the Society’s manuscripts. 

E. Pzacock, Esq., F.8.A., exhibited a volume of miscellaneous manu- 
scripts formerly the property of a monastery at Erfurt. 


Feb. 2. J. Writer Jonss, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

This being the evening appointed for the ballot, no papers were read. 
The following gentlemen were found to be duly elected: Thomas Par- 
ker, Charles Forster Hayward, Charles Old Goodford, Thomas M. 
Rickman, Henry Mitchell, Boyce Harvey Combe, William Luke 
Nichols, Bunnel Lewis. 


Feb. 9. Earl Srannore, President, in the chair. 

In conformity with the statutes v. § 1. by which it is enacted that 
“any of Her Majesty’s Privy Council” may share in respect of election 
the same privileges as a peer, &c., Lord Ernest Augustus Charles 
Brudenell Bruce was proposed and elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Aveustus Gotpsmip, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze object found at 
Herculaneum in 1831. It was a bifrontal figure, apparently of Isis, 
and a tauriform head. 

Gent, Mac, 1365, Vor, I. 31 
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G. 8S. Burren, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a silver medal of Charles I. 

G. E. Roserts, Esq., exhibited five stone vessels from a cist in the 
Shetlands, on which the Director made some remarks. 

Avevustus W. Franks, Esq., Director, exhibited a bronze locket 
found in London and of a very peculiar structure. Mr. Franks also 
exhibited two matrices of seals, and impressions from two other ma- 
trices. 

Grorce Scuanr, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some remarks on a 
portrait of a young man. temp. Hen. VIII., exhibited by Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart., and on a very curious banner representing young Tobias 
led by the archangel Raphael, exhibited by Mr. Scharf himself. The 
picture on each side of the banner was substantially the same. Repre- 
sentations of the angel Raphael are comparatively rare. 

C. Kyieut Warson, Esq., Secretary, communicated some remarks on 
a portrait exhibited by Professor Thompson, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. The picture is a half-length with full 
face slightly turned to the left, cut off at the bottom by what seems to 
be a window-sill or narrow table. The face is fair and round, with 
brown eyes and arched eyebrows and full lips, nose rather long and 
chin short. No hair is to be seen: a gold frontlet on which is a zigzag 
pattern, within which is inscribed a BoLEINE, fragments of the same 
inscription appearing on other parts of the pattern. This is seen 
through a fine cambric edging of a richly jewelled crespine, into which 
the hair is gathered much after the fashion of the modern net. This 
attire conceals the ears, just below which it terminates. The dress 
appears to be composed of an under garment of white silk or satin, 
with a gold ornamented border consisting of a broad band, and a very 
narrow band with purfled edge. This under garment is open at the- 
neck and full about the hands. Over this, and leaving it visible only at 
the neck and wrists, is a crimson velvet kirtle with rather close sleeves. 
A dark robe covers the kirtle: it is open from the neck to the waist, 
exposing the under garment and the kirtle, the former being seen 
from the neck to the breast, and the latter from tbe breast to the waist. 
With the exception of this space and a portion of the sleeves of the 
kirtle the whole of the body is covered by this robe. The hands are 
folded in a very remarkable manner: four fingers of the right hand 
overlapping the left, of which only the forefinger and the tip of the 
little finger and lower joint of the thumb are visible. About the neck 
and over the robe is a large heavy chain composed of simple circular 
links placed at a right angle. Suspended by a cord about her neck in 
front of the under garment is a rich jewel composed of six members, 
three of which are of the same size, placed trefoilwise; the three 
smaller ones filling up the interstices. To this is attached a pendant 
pearl. In front of the kirtle is an ornament consisting of small pearls, 
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how attached is not apparent, neither is it clear whether it forms a 
cypher, partly hidden by the robe. About the waist is a rich girdle of 
gold and some other material, having a rosette in front of gold and 
pearls, partly concealed by the large chain round the neck, from which 
rosette hangs a chain of similar pattern, having, we may presume, a po- 
mander attached. On the fingers are seven rings. It is much to be 
regretted that the face of this very beautiful picture appears to have 
undergone to some extent the destructive process known under the 
name of “restoration,” and does not present work of the same quality 
and genuineness as the costume, including the head-dress. It seems 
to belong to a period between Louis Cranach and Sir Antony More. 
The picture was procured at Dresden, and had been conjectured to be 
identical with a portrait of Anne Boleyn, mentioned by Lady Morgan 
as a part of the ‘ Durazzo Collection,” and now no longer there. On 
the back of the panel is a brand, which appears to be a coat of de- 
tached piles or pales fiché. Some clue might be obtained to the 
quarter from which the picture came if we could determine whose 
arms are thus branded on the panel. So far as our enquiries extend 
they are borne by Salligni, by the family of De Bricy in Belgium, by 
that of Briey in Lorraine, Landres in Lorraine, and the town of Briey 
in Lorraine, none of which seem to suit this picture. Waiving the 
question of the face, the picture is one of great merit and beauty, and 
exhibits work of a very high order. 

J. J. Howarp, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of the 
Mayor of Coventry, a deed bearing date 20 Richard II., on which C. 8S. 
Perceval, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., made some remarks. Two fine seals were 
attached to the label. The one was SIGILL. HENRICI GRENE: MILIT. 
The other was sIGILLUM WIL. ...BAGOT. Both the coats on these seals 
occur in Mr. Willement’s “ Roll of Arms of the Reign of Richard II.” 
Mr. Howard also exhibited a watch, chain, and seal of Henry Oxenden, 
of Barham, in Kent, who was born in 1608. On the back of the watch 
was a perpetual calendar. Mr. Morgan, on examining the watch, stated 
that it was made by Edward East, temp. Charles I. 


Feb. 16. Ocravius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Joun Brent, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited Roman remains, chiefly from 
Canterbury. They consisted of three Roman fibula, of the handle of 
a Roman mirror, of a circular ornament of a cross bearing the emblem 
of St. Mark, and of a medieval seal. 

Fart Srannope, President, exhibited an interesting series of medals 
of Charles I. and of the Stuarts, of which a description was read by 
the Secretary. 

Henry Harnop, Esq., F.S.A., communicated an interesting paper on 
records, contained in ancient wills, of a ring which in the Middle Ages 
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appears to have been worn as a badge or pledge of perpetual widow- 
hood ; also of a mantle worn for the same object. 

The Drrector gave some account of the exhibition last year at Ma- 
lines, as introductory to a longer statement which he proposed making 
in illustration of some of the objects exhibited on that occasion. 

At the close of the meeting, the Treasurer called attention to the 
great loss which the Society and archeology in general had sustained 
in the death of the lamented Duke of Northumberland. He was followed 
by the Chairman and the Director, who respectively commented on the 
very great and munificent services which the Duke had ever rendered 
to the promotion of learning and science. 


Feb. 23. Ocravius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

W. W. E. Wrnyez, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze object 
from Shropshire, on which the Director made some remarks. 

The Eat or St, Germans exhibited, through the Director, some anti- 
quities and coins discovered in the bed of the river Cheam, near Crick- 
lade, Wilts.,—a fine bronze fibula, part of a twisted armlet, and a very 
remarkable iron spear-head, which was probably Roman or Romano- 
British. Together with them were found a number of coins, chiefly 
remarkable from the early period of Roman dominion in England. 

George Wrrt, Esq., F.R.S., communicated a paper on the discovery 
of some implements of the bath, strigils, &c. in a tomb at Urdingen, in 
Germany. On this communication 8. Birch, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., and 
Aug. W. Franks, Esq., Director, made some remarks, 


March 2. Eant Srannops, President, in the chair. 

Henry Apprneron, Esq., exhibited four pieces of ancient jewellery. 
The most remarkable were an earring of Greek workmanship, the upper 
part in the shape of a single rose, the petals of which were covered with 
filagree, and a ring set with garnets and with a high bezel. 

H. J. Bususy, Esq., and the Rev. W. Syeyp, respectively, exhibited 
two very interesting illuminated manuscripts of the so-called Prophecies 
concerning the Popes, attributed in part to one Joachim, Abbot of Co- 
razzo, of the twelfth century, and in part to Anselm, Bishop of Marsico, 
of the following century. These prophecies consist of a series of em- 
blems, usually including a figure of a pope with various appendages, 
animate and inanimate, and of a text or prophecy. The illuminations 
were very beautiful work of the fifteenth century. The exhibition was 
accompanied by a paper from C. S. Perceval, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., 
which gave a full account of the contents of each of these manuscripts. 
Mr. Black also called attention to the prophecies, on which both he and 
Sir W. Betham had at one time bestowed considerable labour. 
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March 9. Eant Stannoprs, President, in the chair. 

Atrrep Heres, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a handmill and a powder- 
flask from Smyrna. 

F. M. Nicnots, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a silver medal of Charles I. 
Figure on horeback, holding a baton with the right hand, and the reins 
with the left; head uncovered; beard pointed; horse galloping, with 
rose crowned on the hind quarter: Legend—caroLvys Ave@yvsTIss. ET 
INVICTISS. MAGN. BRITANN, FRAN. ET. HIB. MONARCHA, 1633. Rev., a 
city; sun in clouds over head; swans and boats, with men rowing, in 
water underneath: soL ORBEM REDIENS SIC REX ILLVMINAT VRBEM: Over 
the sun an £, between pellets. The £ has been stated to stand for Edin- 
burgh, the medal having been struck on the occasion of the King’s 
return from that city. Mr. Nichols also exhibited an apostle’s spoon 
of English workmanship, silver-gilt. The year-letter was effaced. On 
the back of the bow] were the initials of a former owner. 

Ave. W. Franks, Esq., Director, exhibited matrices of seals, with 
impressions, and a statement of the legends and subjects on each 
seal. 

C. 8. Barz, Esq., F.R.S., communicated a paper on the discovery 
last year of a Romano-British cemetery near Plymouth, the principal 
contents of which were exhibited this evening, the whole being copiously 
illustrated by drawings. The Director called special attention to one 
of the objects exhibited, viz. a bronze mirror, with the peculiar Celtic 
ornamentation, to which the Director’s remarks have more than once 
been directed, both at the meetings of the Society and also in print. 
Mr. Franks stated that he knew of only three other such mirrors, one 
in the possession of Mr. Mayor, one at Bedford, and one in the museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Mr. Bate’s very able paper 
gave a full account of the contents of the cemetery, which is one of the 
most interesting discoveries of late Celtic remains on record. 


March 16, Ocravros Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

Caprain A. C. Tupper, F.S.A., exhibited two bunches of keys, which 
appear to have been intended to force or open bolts of locks, on prin- 
ciples similar to those employed in Chinese locks and Roman padlocks. 

Grorcr Roserts, Esq., exhibited two gold rings of the kind com- 
monly called Celtic, and found on the west coast of Scotland. Mr. 
Franks, however, observed that they had never been found with Celtic 
remains, though they had been found with Saxon coins. He suggested 
that they were of Oriental extraction, like the silver rings and fragments 
of rings which had been found under similar conditions, and of the same 
twisted work. 

Eart De 1a Warr exhibited a sword, a spear-head, and a shoulder- 
blade, on which the point of a weapon had been found lying. They 
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were discovered on the same coprolite bed at Haslinfield on which the 
large Roman amphora, exhibited a few weeks ago, was found. Mr. 
Franks stated that these weapons, however, were all Saxon. 

C. W. Martin, Esq., exhibited a flint found on his park at Leeds 
Castle, on which both he and Mr. Evans made some remarks. 

The Rev. Assneton Pownatt exhibited an earthen jug found at Clay 
Colon, Northamptonshire, which contained 435 groats, some of them of 
the rare coinage of Edward V. On this exhibition Mr. Evans made 
some remarks. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean or Wrynsor exhibited, through 
the Director, an ancient Garter of the Order of the Garter, which for 
many years was preserved at Smyth’s Hall, in the parish of Blackmore, 
in Essex. It had been traditionally connected with Henry VIII., but 
in the remarks read by Mr. Franks great doubt was expressed whether 
the Garter exhibited could be of so early a date. He would rather 
assign it to Elizabeth or James. In this opinion Mr. Morgan and the 
meeting generally expressed their concurrence. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 3. The Marquess Campen, K.G., President, in the chair. 

The noble Marquess observed that previously to entering upon the 
ordinary routine of subjects provided for their monthly deliberations, he 
could not refrain from the expression of deep regret at the severe loss 
which, in common with many Societies formed for scientific or literary 
purposes, the Institute had sustained since the last meeting by the 
sudden death of their generous Patron, the Duke of Northumberland. 
That calamity had not only filled with no common grief the hearts of 
all who enjoyed his affection or his confidence, but the untimely decease 
of so enlightened and philanthropic a nobleman had been felt almost as 
a national loss. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide desired to unite in the tribute of heartfelt 
regret so feelingly expressed by the noble President on the present sad 
occasion. He recalled with deep satisfaction the sympathy which the 
lamented Duke had shewn in the purposes of the Institute, his friendly 
encouragement of their assembly in his county, in 1852, his noble 
enterprises for the promotion of archeological enquiries in Northumber- 
land, and his devotion to all high and worthy objects in favour of those 
who came within his influence. The interests of science and art, and of 
all intellectual advancement, had sustained a loss surpassed only by 
the bitter grief of those united to him by the ties of kindred or of 
friendship. 

The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne bore testimony to the cultivated taste of 
the lamented nobleman, especially as shewn in the great works which 
he had recently brought to completion at Alnwick Castle, which he 
seemed to regard, in the interest of its historical associations, as apper- 
taining to the nation, and not merely as his personal inheritance. He 
could not refrain from recalling to the Society, among many instances 
of the late Duke’s ample liberality in stimulating antiquarian enterprises, 
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his generous assistance towards the illustration of the Transactions of 
the Institute, to which he had contributed several hundred pounds, on 
occasion of their meeting at Newcastle. Mr. Hartshorne begged per- 
mission to propose that an expression of heartfelt condolence should be 
addressed to the Duchess under such a heavy bereavement. This 
proposition was seconded by Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., and re- 
ceived by all present with hearty sympathy in the late sad event. 

A memoir was read by Gen. Lefroy, R.A., F.R.S., on the incised 
symbols and mysterious sculptured ornaments found on the large blocks 
of stone forming the walls of the chamber and of the passage of ap- 
proach in the tumulus of New Grange, co. Meath. The General 
brought for examination carefully executed facsimiles of those remark- 
able markings or symbols, of a remote date, and bearing a certain 
analogy to the rock markings found near the Cheviots and in Argyll- 
shire brought under the notice of the Institute by the lamented Duke of 
Northumberland, and by Mr. Davenport Graham. The curious devices 
or ornaments at New Grange are somewhat different, consisting of 
spiral whorls, zigzag and lozengy patterns. It is remarkable that they 
extend over the surfaces and edges of the slabs, shewing that the work 
was chiseled previously to the adjustment of these huge stones in the 
construction of the sepulchral chamber and gallery of approach. 

The state of the law of ‘‘ Treasure Trove’ was brought under con- 
sideration by Mr. Godfrey Faussett, Hon. Sec. of the Kent Archo- 
logical Society, great-grandson of one whose name will always be held 
in honoured remembrance, as founder of the precious Kentish collection, 
rejected by the Trustees of the British Museum, and preserved for our 
country by Mr. Joseph Mayer at Liverpool. Much interest, and also 
much misunderstanding, prevails, as Mr. Faussett observed, in regard 
to treasure trove ; he therefore commenced with a sketch of the history 
of the franchise. In a rude state of commerce or an unsettled state 
of society the practice of consigning treasure to the simple security of 
burial must always have prevailed; it continued in recent times, even 
after the troublous period of the Commonwealth. In any occasion: of 
war or popular excitement there must have often been no other 
alternative. The Roman law varied in regard to the appropriation 
of treasure-trove. It was given by Constantine to the treasury, half 
being restored to the finder, if the hoard had been brought spontane- 
ously: Gratian vested it in the finder; if not the landlord, he was 
required to give a quarter to the owner of the soil: Valentinian II. 
gave all to the finder. This was changed by Justinian ; the hoard was 
then divided between landlord and finder, and this seems to have con- 
tinued the Roman law; we find it likewise in the Code Napoleon, and 
the practice still exists in several countries. In Britain the hasty flight 
of the Romans may have left so much of this precarious wealth, as the 
chronicler AZthelwerd points out, that it influenced Saxon legislation. 
Even to our own days Roman hoards are constantly brought to light. 
Such hoards could not long escape the King’s hands, and we find treasure- 
trove early established as a royal right. At what period of Saxon rule 
this became law does not appear; it is not so extant until the laws 
called the Confessor’s, compiled by the Saxons and in a manner forced 
upon the Conqueror; by these it-was ordained that treasure found in 
the earth, unless in a church or cemetery, belonged to the king; 
in such exceptional cases gold appertained to the king, and silver to the 
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king and the Church in equal moieties. Mr. Faussett proceeded to 
offer some remarks on the omission, as stated by Mr. Kemble, of grants 
of hidden treasure in Saxon charters, although frequent in those of the 
first Norman sovereigns; such a grant, however, occurs in a charter of 
Eadgar to Glastonbury in 971. The laws of Henry I. include treasure- 
trove among rights of the king; Glanville, in the reign of Henry II, 
first mentions concealment of the discovery as punishable by death or 
loss of limb, and implies that treasure included every kind of metal. 
The earliest actual definition is given by Bracton, in the time of 
Henry III.; he describes treasure as any ancient deposit of coin or 
other metal, of which no memory exists, so that it has no owner. The 
Statute of Edward I. concerning pleas of the Crown ordains inquiry re- 
garding treasure found in the earth, wrecks, waifs, royal fish, &c. detained 
unlawfully from the king, to whom of right they belong; but treasure 
found in the sea is said to belong to the finder. Things, however, lost 
and found above-ground were to be delivered to the owner under 
certain conditions, but if not claimed, to the finder. The duties of the 
coroner in cases of concealment are set forth in another statute of that 
reign, and the crime is fully described by the author of Fleta; the 
penalty being fine and imprisonment, in lieu of death or loss of limb as 
in earlier times, Mr. Faussett cited the statement of Coke, that pre- 
cious metals or coin hidden in ancient time, and whereof no person can 
prove ownership, belong to the king or to some lord by royal grant. 
Mines of gold or silver in like manner belong to the king. The present 
law is in accordance with the lucid explanation given by this writer. Some 
remarks were made on the observations of Blackstone that, as it should 
appear, the hiding, not the abandoning, of the treasure gave the king a 
property ; such as is casually lost and also treasure designedly abandoned 
belonging to the finder. Some have thence argued that treasure buried 
in graves would be excluded, as abandoned; this notion was considered 
by Mr. Faussett to be a misapprehension, which he sought to refute. 
Lastly, he referred to Sir George Lewis’s “Circular” to the police, in 
1860, authorising payment to the finder of coins, gold or silver orna- 
ments, and other relics, of the actual value, on their being given up 
for the behoof of the Crown; and directing that, in cases of conceal- 
ment that came to the knowledge of the police, measures should be 
taken for recovery of the treasure. This Mr. Faussett considered to 
be a step in the right direction, founded also upon liberality and justice ; 
its object being the public advantage. Owing unfortunately to certain 
inherent defects, this ‘‘ Circular’’ had missed its object, and complicated 
the difficulty which it sought to remove. By asserting a claim to all 
ancient relics, and’ not to the precious metals only, the question became 
perplexed; moreover, no intention being expressed as to the objects to 
which treasure delivered up would be applied, suspicion and ill-feeling 
arose, which the employment of the police was not calculated to lessen. 
The result proved that the law has been as carefully evaded as ever ; it 
is evident that enough has not been done to place the law upon a proper 
footing. ‘The precise terms of the question are these—the Crown or 
its grantee claims gold, silver, and coin found hidden ; the finder claims 
such precious objects not hidden, also all other things whether hidden 
or not, no owner being found. The prevalent impression that landlords 
can claim, and the exaggerated notions of rights of lords of manors, are 
errors to be carefully eradicated. Having thus traced the history of 
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the franchise, Mr. Faussett offered some suggestions in regard to the 
future, and how this right of the Crown may best be exercised for public 
advantage. It has been proposed that the sovereign should exercise 
this right by abdicating it—waiving all claim, and vesting all dis- 
coveries in the finder. It is alleged that, as long as any claim exists, 
there will be an inducement to the finder to conceal or melt the treasure ; 
that in resigning the right, the Crown would lose little, the landlord be 
benefited much ; that sooner or later, free trade in antiquities being 
established, they would come to public museums by sale or gift, and so 
forth. To this specious proposition Mr. Faussett opposed certain cogent 
arguments. It is a new policy, he remarked, to discourage pilfering by 
giving the thief what he covets. The Crown might lose little, but the 
public would lose much; the landlord would be as far as ever from his 
claim ; competition would certainly bring dispersion of objects found ; 
in all its bearings he regarded the scheme, which some have strongly 
advocated, as unwise. Against such suggestions he cited the sagacious 
remarks by the late Mr. Rhind, in an Essay on Treasure Trove pub- 
lished in 1858, before any modification of the law, had been made, or 
compensation offered to the finder. The forcible arguments of that 
talented antiquary had materially contributed to obtain concessions by 
the Crown, attended with excellent results in Scotland. In conclusion, 
Mr. Faussett pointed out that the objects desired are the preservation 
of antiquities, in the first instance, and also to rescue them from loss or 
destruction in unappreciating or careless custody. He suggested the 
adoption of an amended “ Circular” to the same effect as that which had 
hitherto proved so ineffectual in England; but that the future destina- 
tion of objects secured by Government should be distinctly set forth ; 
also a well-defined statement of what the Crown may and will claim, 
with the offer to purchase such objects as are not claimed, in addition 
to that of liberal and prompt remuneration for what it does claim ; 
lastly, the elimination, as far as possible, of the police element in the 
transaction. All care should be taken that the system be published and 
understood in every village of the realm. He advocated warmly the 
claims not only of national museums but of local collections, as depo- 
sitories, where objects thus secured should be permanently placed for 
public benefit and instruction. Reverting to the suspicion and inevit- 
able disadvantage which must occur if no more gentle and popular 
agency than that of the police could be found as the medium, Mr. 
Faussett hazarded a suggestion that possibly in that machinery which 
had already been rendered eminently subservient to public advantage 
and convenience, namely, the principal post-offices throughout the 
realm, there might be found the means of providing an agency free 
from invidious prejudices, and by which the desired object might most 
effectually be realised in regard to the vexed question of treasure-trove. 

Lord Talbot offered a few remarks on the success which had attended 
the mode of proceeding adopted in Ireland in recent times, in pursuance 
of the concessions made by the Government in like manner as in North 
Britain. The agency of the police had been employed, and was found 
to work well. Numerous objects of value were constantly brought to 
the Royal Irish Academy, appointed by Government as the recipient of 
treasures of antiquity constantly brought to light in the sister kingdom, 
and frequently of great intrinsic value. 

Mr. John Evans, F.S.A., expressed the great interest which he felt 

Gent, Maa. 1865, Vor, I, 3K 
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in the important subject under discussion, and so ably introduced by 
Mr. Faussett. He was, however, of a different opinion in regard to 
many points in the memoir, and strongly advocated the expediency of 
abandoning all claim on the part of the Crown, pointing out the great 
prejudice to the private collector which must arise from the course sug- 
gested by Mr. Faussett. A warm discussion ensued, in which Mr. 8. 
Greaves, Q.C., Mr. James Yates, Sir J. C. Jervoise, Bart., M.P., and 
several other members, took a prominent part. 

A communication from the Secretary of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 
Mr. John Stuart, was read, setting forth the advantages which had accrued 
through the concessions made by the Lords of the Treasury in January, 
1859, and the announcement then made that ample remuneration would 
be made to the finders of any ancient relics on delivering them up on 
behalf of the Crown. In Scotland the results had proved most satis- 
factory, and the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh had been enriched 
in a remarkable degree. A simple and effective system of operation 
had been organised, and it had proved practicable to employ the inter- 
vention of the rural constabulary without any serious disadvantage. 

A remarkable Italian banner was brought for exhibition by Mr. 
Scharf, F.S.A. It is painted on both sides, exhibiting peculiarities 
of the early Siennese school, the subject being the youthful Tobias, 
guided by the archangel Raphael, who holds a box of unguents; it is 
precisely the same on each of the sides, the banner having doubtless 
been used for processional purposes, probably by some guild or fra- 
ternity of medicine: the subject has evident connection with the 
healing art. 

The Rev. T. Carteret Maule, Rector of Cheam, Surrey, exhibited, 
through Mr. Warwick King, a pewter chalice and paten, found with 
a skeleton in a stone coffin on the site of the tower of Cheam church. 
The coffin is supposed to be of the thirteenth century. Some fragments 
of cloth of gold and a buckle were found, relics of the vestments in 
which, according to customary usage, the deceased, doubtless one of 
the Rectors of Cheam, had been interred. ‘The chalice lay at the left 
side of the skull. Mr. King brought also from Cheam a helmet, of the 
time of James I., a relic of a funeral achievement, probably that of 
John Lord Lumley, who died in 1609. His stately tomb, engraved in 
Sandford’s “ Genealogical History,” is in the chancel, where was to be 
seen a portrait on panel of that distinguished nobleman, who was pos- 
sessor of Nonsuch, the favourite palace of Queen Elizabeth, not far 
distant from Cheam, and there Lord Lumley was frequently resident. 

Mr, Stuart Knill brought an ivory casket for relics, obtained from 
the church of St. Matthias, at Tréves. 

Mr. Greaves, M.P., exhibited three remarkable examples of medieval 
art, an enamelled chasse of the thirteenth century, of very choice work- 
manship; a devotional folding tablet, or altar-piece; and a shrine of 
German work, date fifteenth century, a specimen of very unusual 
character. 

The Rev. D. Gillett sent a portion of a glass vessel, of which the sur- 
face had become curiously decomposed by the action of moisture, so as 
to present a singularly beautiful appearance. It was found in taking 
down part of the church at Geldestone, Norfolk. 

A German hunting-knife, with the date 1624, was exhibited by Mr. 
W. J. Bernhard Smith. The mounts are of steel, curiously engraved. 
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The blade is heavy, formed for chopping, in “ brittling’” or cutting up 


the stag. Three small instruments are inserted in the sheath. 
Announcement was made that the exhibition of drawings of ancient 
painted glass by the late Mr. Winston would be opened to the members 
in the rooms of the Arundel Society, from Monday, March 27, to Satur- 
day, April 8. A descriptive catalogue of the collection, which will be 
deposited in the British Museum at the close of this exhibition, has been 
prepared by Mr. J. B. Waring. A new edition of Mr. Winston's 
Enquiry into the Styles of Glass Painting,” the best text-book on the 
subject, will speedily be published by Messrs. Parker, with additional 
illustrations from the author’s admirable drawings. This valuable 
manual has for some time been out of print, and increasingly in request. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Feb. 22. Groner Gopwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 


A letter from the Treasurer, accompanying some presents to the 
Library made by the late Duke of Northumberland, and laid upon the 
table, was read by the Chairman, lamenting the decease of a nobleman 
so distinguished and beloved. His Grace had given his patronage to 
the next Congress of the Association at Durham in the month of 
August. Mr. Pettigrew concluded his letter in the following terms :— 
“In His Grace’s decease science has lost an ardent student, antiquities 
and the arts a most enlightened cultivator, letters and literature in 
general a zealous friend and supporter. But, in that which more 
especially regards the moral individual and his perpetual exercises as 
the friend of the poor and needy, it were difficult to employ terms 
sufficiently cogent to express what we must all so sensibly feel.’”’” The 
Chairman from his own knowledge related several important services 
rendered to archeology by this most excellent man. 

Mr. Wilton Rix communicated a paper “On the Customs and Pre- 
rogatives belonging to the Town of Glensforde, in Suffolk, with the 
Antiquities of the same,” which was read by Mr. Levien, and gave rise 
to an interesting conversation. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine sent drawings of remains in the churches of Brad- 
ford-on-Avon and Ashton Steeple. The former were very curious, 
representing some ancient pieces of stone built into the church and 
singularly sculptured, presenting interlaced strap-work in panels with 
a chequered or diaper design resembling the arrangement of some 
early tessellated pavements. There was likewise half a recumbent figure 
of a lady in the costume of Edw. I. or beginning of Edw. II., coloured. 

Mr. George Vere Irving read a paper “On the Swords of Andrea 
Ferrara,” illustrating his subject by many examples and rubbings with 
varied characteristics. 

Mr, Halliwell exhibited a beautiful seal of the Guild of Holy Cross 
at Stratford-on-Avon, which he had never met with before. It is very 
elegant, and belongs to the fifteenth century. The matrix is now in 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a very fine seal of the town of Colchester. It 
is of very elegant design and fine execution, and may be seen figured 
in Cromwell’s “ History of Colchester,” p. 400. 

A paper ‘‘On the finding of a large Collection of Saxon Coins at 
Ipswich,” by Mr. Francis, was read, 
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March 8. James Coptann, M.D., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 

The following Associates were elected :—Thomas Law Blane, Esq., 
Dover-street; Morris Charles Jones, Esq., Dale-street, Liverpool ; 
Dr. Frodsham, Victoria-square, Pimlico; Theodore Kirchoffer, Esq., of 
the Universities of Tubingen and Heidelberg, Great Ormond-street. 

Thanks were returned for various presents to the Library. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a collection of leaden signacula recently found 
in London, especially on the site of the Old Steel Yard, Upper Thames- 
street, and Mr. Cuming read a paper upon their peculiarities. Many 
of them were exceedingly interesting, formed of pewter and calculated to 
hold the blood or other relics of martyrs, and had representations of 
the murder of St. Thomas 4 Becket. One vessel exhibited a figure of 
St. Erasmus with his emblematical windlass. An image of St. Edward 
the Confessor was found near the place of his burial at Westminster. 
The costume of the King fixes this at the second half of the fourteenth 
century. ‘The remainder were of St. John the Baptist, the Saviour, 
the latter as a nimbed infant, the face only being visible, the body 
covered with a rich pall. It had probably belonged to some relics of 
the Nativity, and is of the fourteenth century. The image of St. John 
the Baptist is late in the fourteenth century, and found in the progress 
of works now going on for the Thames embankment. It is presumed 
to have been worn as an amulet. 

A paper by Mr. Read, of Ipswich, relating to Joseph Groves’ MSS. 
concerning Cardinal Wolsey was read, and from the manner in which 
his works appeared, accounted for the difficulty of obtaining a com- 
plete copy. 

Miss Holden, of Swathing Grange, exhibited three pennies of William 
the Conqueror or William Rufus, forming a portion of the remarkable 
find in 1838 at Beauworth, near Winchester. Mr. Bergne sent a minute 
description of the coins, shewing them to have been severally minted at 
Norwich, Taunton, and Dorchester. 

A paper from the Rev. Mr. Kell ‘On the Discovery of a Roman 
Building at Gurnard’s Bay, Isle of Wight,” by Mr. J. E. Smith, who 
sent a plan of the building, tessellated pavements, &c., &c., specimens 
and drawings of the pottery and other utensils obtained. The paper 
gave rise to considerable discussion, and the examination will be further 
pursued. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 16. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Samuel Smith was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited impressions of a third-brass coin of 
Carus, found near Walton, Norfolk. It was silvered, and had gold 
rings inserted through it, probably indicating a Saxon interment. 

Mr. Arnold exhibited some Paduan forgeries—one a mould or bronze 
die for a medallion of Lucius Verus; a medallion of Dido; and the 
mould of its obverse. The medallion of Dido bears on the obverse her 
bust to the right, her hair plaited, but with long tresses on her neck. 
The legend is AIAQ BASIAIS3A. On the reverse is a walled town, re- 
presenting Carthage, with water and ships in front. In the exergue 
KAPXHAQN, This medallion is engraved in Patin’s Suetonius, p. 311, 
with a cave to the reader not to take it for an ancient coin, “ figmentum 
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est eruditi sculptoris Itali.” Mr. Arnold also exhibited a dollar of John 
George II. of Saxony. On the obverse is the Elector on horseback to 
the right, and the legend DEo ET PATRL#, 1657, and there is a long list 
of his titles on the reverse. A curious circumstance connected with 
this coin is, that the obverse die, as originally engraved, had DEo behind 
the horse, and this being considered irreverent, it was re-engraved with 
the legend differently arranged, and the first issue called in *. 

Mr. Vaux read a paper by himself, “On the Eccles Find,” in which 
he gave full details of the remarkable find of coins which took place on 
Aug. 11, 1864, in the parish of Eccles, near Manchester. The coins 
found amounted in all to 6,217 pieces—so far at least as they have been 
recovered—and were transmitted as treasure-trove to the Duchy of 
Lancaster office. Mr. Vaux stated that the great bulk of the coins 
were what had been called short-cross pennies, and belong to the reign 
of Henry II., and perhaps to Henry III. With them were associated 
about 200 coins of the Scotch kings William the Lion and Alexander 
IL., and of John of England, minted in Dublin during the time he was 
king. It had been hoped that the occurrence of so large a collection of 
money of the same class and character would have definitely set at rest 
the question whether or not these short-cross pennies ought to be attri- 
buted, as has been done by many numismatists, to Henry II. alone, or 
as has been urged with much force by some recent writers, partly to 
Henry II. and partly to Henry III. Mr. Vaux, however, stated that 
the result of a long and minute examination of these coins had not 
enabled him to pronounce a decided opinion one way or the other; that 
he was inclined to think one class, in which the king’s portrait repre- 
sents a young man, bearded, with a long thin face, and two curls on 
each side of it enclosing pellets, might not improbably be assigned to 
Henry III.; at the same time, Mr. Vaux remarked that he had met 
with no evidence in support of the further opinion that some of these 
coins ought to be attributed to Richard or John, of whom, as is well 
known, no specimens of English money have ever been met with; and 
urged the improbability that either of these monarchs, had they struck 
coins during their respective reigns, would have continued on their own 
money the name of a preceding king. Mr. Vaux believed that the 
evidence of several large finds of this class of money proved at least 
this, that there must have been an abundant circulation at the time of 
Henry’s death in a.p. 1189, and that it was not therefore unlikely that, 
owing to this circumstance, Richard, who lived the greater part of his 
reign on the Continent, and John who succeeded him, should have found 
it unnecessary to issue any fresh money—for England—during the 
twenty-seven years of their two reigns. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


March 6. A special general meeting was held, Professor T. L. 
Donatpson, President, in the chair, to take into consideration the re- 
commendation of the Council with respect to the award of the Royal 
Gold medal, the Institute medals, and other special prizes, for the year - 
1864, and their recommendation with reference to the medals for the 
year 1865. 





* See Kundmann’s Nummi Singulares, 1731, p. 88. 
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The resolution of the Council, containing their recommendation with 
reference to the award of the Roval Gold medal was first read. After 
some discussion it was decided that the Royal Gold medal should be 
awarded to James Pennethorne, Esq., Fellow. 

The report of the Council relative to the designs and drawings re- 
ceived in competition for the Institute medal, the Soane medallion, the 
late Sir F. E. Scott's special prize, and the Student’s prize in books 
was then read, and the prizes were adjudged as follows :— 

To Mr. J. Tavenor Perry, of John-street, Adelphi, Associate, for 
a set of drawings, sketches, and description of Bodiam Castle, Sussex,— 
the Institute medal and five guineas. 

To Mr. Harry G. W. Drinkwater, of Cornmarket-street, Oxford, for 
a set of drawings, sketches, and description of St. Mary’s Church, 
Iffey, Oxon,—a medal of merit. 

To Mr. James Redford, of St. Peter’s-square, Manchester, for a set 
of drawings, sketches, and description of Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire, 
—a medal of merit. 

To Mr. William Mansfield Mitchell, of Clapham Villas, Roundtown- 
road, Dublin, for a set of drawings, sketches, and description of Jerpoint 
Abbey, Kilkenny, Ireland,—a medal of merit. 

To Mr. R. Phéné Spiers, of Upper Ebury-street, Pimlico, Associate, 
for a set of drawings and description of a design for an Institute for the 
study, practice, and performance of music,—the Soane medallion. 

To Mr. J. Stacey Davis, of Lamb Buildings, Temple, for a set of 
drawings of a design for a mansion,—the late Sir Francis E. Scott’s 
prize of ten guineas. 

To Mr. ‘thomas Brown, of William-street, Sheffield, and to Mr. 
James Howes, Jun., of Gray’s Court, Charing Cross, for designs for 
a gate-house and guard-house to a fortified city, a bath, an oriel win- 
dow, a newel staircase, a group of furniture, &c.,—the Student’s prize 
in books was awarded to both candidates. - 

The subjects for medals and prizes for the year 1865 were then taken 
into consideration, and approved. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Feb. 20. The Rev. H. R. Luann, M.A., President, in the chair. 

Professor Babington exhibited a brouze spoon [ Roman ?] lately found 
in Chesterton parish. 

The Rev. R. E. Kerrich, M.A., exhibited (1) Letters Testimonial, 
dated July 4, 1653, of the degree of M.A. conferred on Robert Roger- 
son by the University of Cambridge, Oliver Saint John, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, being then its Chancellor. To this in- 
strument is appended a fine impression of the University seal. (2) The 
inventory of the goods and chattels of John Foord, of Upton Cheyney, 
in Gloucestershire, husbandman, dated April 17, 1627, and amounting 
to £212 3s. Od. 

Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., read a letter addressed to him by Ed- 
ward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., of Bottesford Manor, near Brigg, enclos- 
ing the following extract from the accounts of the churchwardens of 
Leverton, near Boston, in the year 1573: “Item given to Owyn 
Willyams, proctor for the pore house of Jesus in Cambrige, vjd.” 
Mr. Cooper also referred to other entries in the accounts of the same 
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parish (given by the late Mr. Pishey Thompson, in his “ History of 
Boston,”) relating to small sums paid for the relief of poor scholars 
of Cambridge and Oxford in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., exhibited a marble figure of a lion, 
found by Dr. Pierotti during some excavations at Herodium, Palestine ; 
and read extracts from the Diary of Francis Burman, relative to his 
journey to England in 1702. This Diary, which was printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1828, is little known in this country. It contains inte- 
resting notices of Archbishop Tenison, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Bentley, 
Kuster, Dr. John Wallis, Mr. Laughton, the celebrated librarian of the 
University of Cambridge, Bishop More, and other men of note and 
learning. Burman visited Cambridge at the Commencement (having 
been fifteen hours on his journey from London). He dined at ‘Trinity 
College on Dr. Bentley’s invitation, and records that the scholars ate 
their meat from square wooden trenchers. A few days afterwards, 
Burman went to Oxford, of which he also gives a curious account. 
He incidentally mentions Audley End, sometime a royal palace, but 
a large portion of which was then about to be pulled down. Burman’s 
notices of libraries in London, Cambridge, and Oxford, are particularly 
worthy of attention. 


March 6. The Rev. H. R. Luann, President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., presented the following Cambridge 
tokens: John Bird, tailor, 1667; John Craske, grocer, 1667; Eliza- 
beth Hoghton ; Christopher Maies. 

The Rev. J. E. Mayor, M.A., called attention to certain ecclesias- 
tical records of Holland (1587—1645), elucidating English history. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Feb. 14, 20. On both these days the Rev. Canon BLomFIELD oc- 
cupied the chair, and there was a large attendance to hear a paper 
(which occupied the two evenings in its delivery) by Mr. E. A. David- 
son, head master of the Government Schools of Science and Art, on 
“The History of Books and their Illustrations.’”” The subject was well 
treated, but it does not demand a detailed report at our hands. In 
the course of the first evening Mr. Davidson said that he had lately 
seen in London a copy of a rare local work, “* Chester’s Triumph,” 
of which publication he believed not more than one or two copies 
were known. On a fly-leaf in a copy of the first edition of the Welsh 
Bible, sent to him for exhibition, he noticed the statement that it was 
printed and published by a Nonconformist bookseller of Chester, one 
Peter Bodvel. 

Mr. T. Hughes (hon. sec.) said he had brought with him from his 
own library specimens of the earliest Chester printing known; one 
being a handbill of William Thorp, bookseller, of Chester, during the 
time of the Protectorate, and this was, so far as he knew and believed, 
the very earliest relic extant of the printer’s art in Chester. He also 
exhibited a fine copy of Randle Holme’s “ Academy of Armoury,” 
@ quaint work in folio, printed and published in Chester in 1688. An- 
other great curiosity he had to bring forward was a document more 
than 200 years earlier in date than the oldest effort of Caxton or his 
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predecessors. This was a MS. commission of assize held at Chester, 
apparently in March, 1256, a document which he presumed had at 
one time belonged to the Exchequer Court of the county palatine. It 
referred, among other matters, to some disturbance at Poynton, near 
Stockport, some ecclesiastical disputes at Astbury, &c.; and among 
the names of early Cheshire men recorded were the following—the 
Bishop of Chester, the Abbot of Chester, Richard de Stockport, 
John de Mottram, Geoffrey de Bredbury, William de Mainwaring, 
Jordan de Titherington, Richard de Grosvenor, &c. ‘‘ Chester's 
Triumph in honour of her Prince,” had been reprinted by the Chetham 
Society, and a copy was in his (Mr. Hughes’s) possession. Peter 
Bodvel, the Chester bookseller who published the Welsh Bible referred 
to by Mr. Davidson, was not a Chester man, but an interloper from 
some other place, who in 1676 commenced business in this city in 
defiance of the then law. After numerous expensive trials, Bodvel had 
finally to make his peace with the local trade by purchasing his freedom 
as a member of the Stationers’ Company, of which guild he became the 
alderman a few years afterwards. 

Mr. Davidson exhibited a large number of ancient MSS. and books in 
illustration of his paper. Among them was a Hebrew scroll of the Law, 
written on twenty-three yards of parchment (circa 1034) lent for the 
purpose by A. Goldsmid, Esq., London. 


THE CHETHAM SOCIETY. 


March 6. The annual meeting of the subscribers to this Society was 
held at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester, James Crosstey, Esq., F.S.A., 
the President, in the chair. 

After the report of the Council had been read, the Chairman said that 
two of the publications of the year were extracts from the Court Leet 
Records of Manchester, edited by Mr. Harland. Everybody who took 
an interest in the history of Manchester would be much indebted to Mr. 
Harland for furnishing them with that work. It was fortunate that 
when the Court Leet books were handed to the present Corporation, the 
first of them was extracted from by Mr. Harland, for that volume which, 
while it was the first of the series, was certainly one of the most curious, 
had been either lost or mislaid. Probably it was mislaid; but if it should 
prove to be lost, it was a very great advantage that Mr. Harland had 
had it in hand, and that its more curious points were now given to the 
public. It might appear to many people that the records of the Court 
Leet would be rather dry; but no one who looked over the work re- 
cently delivered would think it at all so. It supplied all those minute 
and curious facts which were necessary to enable one to furm a good 
idea of everything connected with the habits of our ancestors. For his 
(the Chairman’s) part he prized those minute details, when they were 
facts, in a very high degree. He would rather have one new fact, however 
humble it might be in respect to the subject it related to, and if it was 
curious in itself, than a very great number of ingenious speculations, of 
brilliant writings, or of dissertations on what was called the philosophy 
of history. In the instance before them it was singular that the Court 
Leet was presided over by one of the first peers in the kingdom, the 
most magnificent, he might call him, of a magnificent race, Edward, 
Earl of Derby. He had steered his course with very great success 
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through a stormy period; and after being employed abroad and at 
home, and knowing perhaps as much as any man ever did of diplomacy 
and the history of his time, it was singularly curious to see him coming 
down to the Little Peddlington of the Manchester Court Leet, and 
taking the chair there as its head. He was accompanied, of course, by 
those important functionaries who belonged to the court—the clerk, the 
boroughreeve and constables, the dog-muzzler, the ale-taster, the sca- 
venger, the swiner, and the pinder. Those functionaries had important 
matters to decide with regard to a great variety of points, and they dis- 
played no want of wisdom in their decisions. With respect to the ladies, 
that was rather a difficult subject at that time; but there were grievances 
to complain of from them. Probably, as some of those peculiar talents 
which had to be animadverted upon might have descended to their suc- 
cessors, it would not do to say much on that subject. Certainly, the 
ladies had in those days what the great Roman satirist called the ‘ Ser- 
mo promptus et Iseo torrentior ;” and he had no doubt it was interlarded 
with figures which, to use Milton’s words, would make “ Quintilian stare 
and gasp.’ A summary remedy, however, was found; and he had no 
doubt that the Earl and his colleagues succeeded to a great extent in 
improving, if not in reducing, the rhetoric of the ladies. With regard 
to the pigs the case was worse than with the ladies. Pigs had been re- 
garded as unruly animals since history began to be wiitten. But pigs 
so untractable as those of Manchester at that day were never read of in 
history. They made it their business to effect a settlement very near 
the Old Church; and he had no doubt that many reverend functionaries 
going to perform their duties in the morning at that church, were chased 
by those sacrilegious animals, while their cassocks had the same appear- 
ance as those of Parson Adams, when the squire set his dogs on him, in 
“Joseph Andrews.’ Not content with that, the pigs walked in rank and 
file through the streets of Manchester. What with the noise they made, 
and with the elevated key of the ladies, certainly Manchester did not at 
that time present the music of the spheres. He hoped that every gen- 
tleman who had Mr. Harland’s book would read it, and he felt certain 
that he would be very much pleased with it. The next work of the year 
was Mr. Jones's conclusion of his catalogue of the tracts in the Chetham 
Library. When the Chetham Society was started it was thought de- 
sirable that there should be some publications connected with the library 
of Humphrey Chetham, and that suggestion was, he believed, mentioned 
in the original prospectus. Of course as the Society took the name of 
that respected individual, it was highly desirable that they should pay 
attention to some of the good work that he had effected. Upon much 
consideration, it was thought that the best plan of dealing with the 
library, in order to make it the subject of a publication, would be to 
separate one part of it, such as the collection of tracts, and to give 
a detailed and illustrated catalogue of it. Mr. Jones kindly undertook 
the task, which he has now completed on a very large scale. He (the 
Chairman) had no hesitation in saying that the subject was as nearly 
exhausted by Mr. Jones’s treatment of it as was possible. The work 
would be found very generally useful, and he hoped it would lead to 
other publications of a similar nature. With regard to the publications 
contemplated or in progress, the first was the “Stanley Papers. con- 
taining the Diary, Prayers, and Meditations of James, seventh Earl of 
Derby.” When the Rev. Canon Raines undertook that work he seemed 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot, I. 3L 
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to contemplate giving a very short life of the Earl, in addition to the 
papers which it was intended to publish. But on going further into the 
subject new materials offered themselves; and he was glad to say now 
that, although the life would not be so long as he (the Chairman) could 
wish, yet it would be longer than was originally contemplated; and he 
wes certain that it would present an idea of James, Earl of Derby, such 
as had never been given hitherto by any of his biographers. That 
nobleman was one of those great ornaments of the county who deserved 
every attention that could be paid to his history. Mr. Raines had ob- 
tained from the State Paper Office, and from other sources, letters which 
would be published, and the greater part of what the Earl wrote would 
be given in the promised publication, He (the Chairman) trusted that 
the book would form a memorial worthy of the man; from what he had 
seen so fur of Mr. Raines’s materials, there was every prospect of its 
being so. It would be a great disgrace to Manchester if James, Earl 
of Derby, that most loyal subject, was left without a sufficient memorial. 
The second projected publication was the Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
Part 3, by the Rev. Thomas Corser. That was in progress, and would 
be a very interesting volume, containing the whole of the works of 
Breton, to whom very little attention, comparatively speaking, had been 
paid among the old poets, and of whose writings Mr, Corser had a very 
complete collection. The third work was the * Visitation of Lancashire 
in 1532,” edited by Mr. W. Langton, who had the work in progress, 
He (the Chairman) wished it was out. Mr. Langton was most careful 
in all his works. The only difficulty was that he did not sometimes 
cut the knot instead of untying it. But it was so rare to meet with one 
who was a really careful heraldic writer, and pedigrees were so care- 
lessly constructed generally, that it was a very venial fault if a person 
carried an excess of fastidiousness almost too far. The fourth work 
was the “‘ Register of the Manchester Free Grammar School, with 
Notices and Biographies of Distinguished Scholars,” edited by the 
Rev. J. Finch Smith. That book was passing through the press, and 
would form a very curious register; while of the more distinguished 
scholars there would be enlarged biographies. ‘The collections of 
ancient ballads and poems relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr. 
Harland and Major Egerton Leigh respectively, would, he was sure, be 
very much liked by the members; and two gentlemen more qualified 
to undertake the work it would be difficult to find anywhere. ‘ Worth- 
ington’s Diary and Correspondence” would come out in due time. The 
** Diary of John Angier’’ would be a publication of the same character 
as “* Newcome’s Diary,” and the “ Life of Adam Martindale.” Angier 
was one of the most distinguished Nonconformists of his time; there 
were very few men whose character stood so high. The MS. from 
which the diary would be published was in a beautiful little hand, so 
minute that it required exceedingly good eyes to read it. To transcribe 
it must require eyes almost with microscopic power. He had no doubt 
that it would form an acceptable re-publication, as the life of Angier, 
by Oliver Heywood, which was now very scarce, was a most interesting 
biography. “ Byrom’s Unprinted Remains” were still in the state they 
were when last reported upon. The Council had not been able to 
obtain the attention of the lady who had kindly assisted them so far; 
and without Miss Bolger's active co-operation it would be rather diffi- 
Gult to publish the book. ‘The Later Heraldic Visitations of Lanca- 
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shire” would form a nice small volume when Mr. Raines, who had the 
materials ready, was able to put them to press, He (the Chairman) 
had nothing to say of the remaining works contemplated, except that 
he expected that the index to the volumes up to 60 from 31 would be 
out at no distant time. It was very important that the works of the 
Society should be regularly indexed. Jt was not done by any other 
society ; but the utility of their publications was considerably diminished 
by the want of such an index. 

The Rev. Canon Raines said that he had received a letter from 
Mr. T. W. King, the York Herald, enclosing an article which might 
be inserted in one of the miscellaneous volumes of the Society on the 
funeral certificates of Lancashire, in the Herald's College, which Mr. 
King had illustrated in such an able manner as no one could but a 
herald having access to the authorities of the College. Mr. King would 
be glad for that article to appear in the Society’s publications, and he 
(Canon Raines) thought that Mr. King might add to it the funeral cer- 
tificates of Cheshire. With the permission of the meeting he would 
suggest that to Mr. King. Mr. Carr, a barrister, and one of the re- 
ceivers for the Duke of Buccleuch’s estates in Lancashire, had sent him 
(Canon Raines) four or five quarto volumes in manuscript of Wilson’s 
“ Archeological Dictionary,’ which had been already published. The 
book was by a Lancashire man who lived at Clitheroe ; it was curious as 
a specimen of very fine caligraphy; and Mr. Carr thought that it might 
be deposited in the Chetham Library. The manuscript contained an 
index which was not printed. The books were produced to the meet- 
ing and examined with considerable interest. 

The Chairman said that he had received a letter from the Rev. J. 
Raine, of York, one of the Council, enclosing a copy of the will of 
Bishop Cartwright, of Chester, which had recently been found at York. 
The document was highly curious, and Mr. Raine suggested that it 
might be printed in one of the miscellaneous volumes, with a’short bio- 
graphical notice of the bishop. Hunter, who published the very curious 
Diary of Bishop Cartwright, for the Camden Society, was not aware of 
the existence of the Bishop’s will. It was a singular document. The 
Bishop stated a number of grievances against his children, particularly 
against one of his daughters, who had married a bad husband. On the 
great point of dispute as to whether at the time of the death he had 
embraced the Roman Catholic faith, the will did not throw any distinct 
light. Burnet said that he had not embraced the Catholic religion; and 
Richardson, who published the last edition of Godwin De Presulibus, 
said decidedly that he had. 

The Rev. Canon Raines said he had in his possession several curious 
and original documents relating to the presentation and institution of 
Cartwright to the rectory of Wigan, which might with propriety be 
added to the article about the will. 

Mr. W. Langton, the honorary secretary, read the accounts, which 
were, on the motion of the Rev. G. W. Whitelegge, referred to the au- 
ditors; after which the report was adopted, and the officers of the 
Society elected, Mr. Crossley being re-appointed President, and the 
Rev. Canon Raines Vice-President. 

In reply to the Chairman, the Rev. Canon Raines said that he had 
very little to state respecting the publication (except that it was in pro- 
gress), of the diary, devotional and metaphysical writings, and extracts 
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from the Commonplace-book of the seventh Earl of Derby, with his 
History of the Isle of Man, from the original manuscripts at Knowsley. 
Since those matters had been printed, he had ascertained that there 
were two very valuable books, written by the Earl, in the library of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and through the courtesy of the Provost 
and Fellows, those books had been placed in his hands. He had also 
ascertained that there was a manuscript diary of the Earl, with a con- 
tinuation by the Countess, written during his residence in the Isle of 
Man, containing a@ variety of interesting materials which had not been 
given to the public. That volume was in the possession of the Duke of 
Athol. Through the kindness of the Rev. Canon H. M. Birch, rector 
of Prestwich, application had been made for the loan of that book. He 
(Mr. Raines) trusted that it might be placed in his hands, and if there 
was no great delay in that being done the biography would proceed 
with so much greater rapidity. ‘The illustrations which would be in- 
troduced into the work would be portraits of the Countess Dowager, 
Mr. Archdeacon Rutter, and a facsimile of an autograph letter of the 
Countess. The portraits were taken from the originals at Knowsley, 
they were beautifully engraved by Holloway, of London, and were pre- 
sented to the Chetham Society by one of the Derby family. In a letter 
that he had had the honour of receiving recently from the Earl of 
Derby, with reference to an engraved copy of the portrait of the 
Seventh Earl, by Jansen, his lordship said that he had placed that por- 
trait in the National Gallery, and he was not aware of the rules with 
regard to taking copies of portraits in that gallery. It would be a great 
satisfaction to the members of the Society if they could get a copy of 
Jansen’s portrait. There would, of course, be some expense attending 
it, and as their funds would not admit of any great outlay, if any person 
would come forward and present such an illustration to the Society he 
would confer a great benefit upon its members. In the books to which 
he (Canon Raines) had referred there were a great number of autolio- 
graphical anecdotes which would be introduced into the biography 
of the Earl, and which would be rather more of a domestic character, 
and shew the inner mind, and probably the inner man, than the matter 
that was found in Seacome and other historians, who treated him more 
‘as a warrior and politician than as an English country gentleman. 

The Chairman said that in one of their recent works, edited by Mr. 
Beamont, there was a portrait of the seventh Earl, but it was very dif- 
ferent from what might be considered to be the traditional idea of the 
Earl's face. He did not mean to say that it was not like the Earl; but 
men’s portraits differed greatly as they were taken at different periods 
of life, and the Ear] was so fine a character that they would like to have 
not merely one copy of his face, but any which would give an oppor- 
tunity of realizing his character more exactly. 

The meeting concluded with the customary votes of thanks, in reply- 
ing to which the Chairman said that with respect to the Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Worthington (which he has in hand for the Society) his 
arrears would be very speedily discharged. He had held back its pub- 
lication for a short time, in order that an opportunity might be afforded 
for the completion of other works. He could complete the book ina 
short time, and he would promise them that it should shortly be 
finished. 
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CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


May 18, 1864". Rxcuann Cavurrexp, Esq., F.S.A., President, in 
the chair. 

The President said that since the last meeting (with the kind permis- 
sion of Horatio H. Townsend, Esq.,) in company with Colonel Lane 
Fox, he made a very minute examination of the Fort of Lisnarala, on 
the lands of Lehane, about three miles north of Blarney :— 


“This fort,” he said, “ which is one of the largest in the county, contains within 
the circumvallation, which is over 21 ft. high, a full plantation acre. At the base 
of the rampart is a deep moat, at some seasons of the year containing 12 ft. of 
water in many plaees. On Saturday, Jan. 11, with the assistance of a strong 
labourer, and a long crowbar, soundings were tuken in many parts of the fort to 
a depth of 5 or 6 ft. without any favourable result. The fort was then measured 
by Colonel Fox, and its centre found as nearly as possible. Here we had an exca- 
vation made, 6 or 7 ft. deep; bits of charcoal were met with, mixed with frag- 
ments of bones. Before leaving we had the place closed up. On Tuesday, Jan. 17, 
we renewed our operations, when, on sounding at the north part of the fort, the 
bar slipped down for about 2 ft. As this indicated the presence of a crypt, we had 
the ground excavated, when, about 2ft. 10in. from the surface, we found what 
turned out on a further examination to have been the top of an arch, presenting 
the rudest elements of artificial work. It was constructed of small stones, placed 
lengthways into some sort of cement, quantities of which we discovered on the 
floor when clearing out ; it was composed of fine clay, lime being largely used in 
its composition. Mixed with the cement we found eharcoal and small pieces of 
bones. The evening brought our researches toa close. Great care was observed 
so as not to disturb the arch. We hope in a day or so to resume the investigation, 
and expect to be able to lay before the Society a more satisfactory and detailed 
result.” 


Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited an exceedingly fine cinerary urn, 
which was found near Draperstown Cross, co. Londonderry, about 3 ft. 
beneath the surface. It rested on a stone slab, and was protected on 
the top by another flat stone placed horizontally ; this was supported by 
four upright stones, and these formed a rude chamber or cist, from 
which there was a channelled outlet to carry off any water that might 
have percolated from the surface. This urn is vase-shaped, being 5 in. 
high, and 6 in. across the mouth. It has a raised double rib round the 
centre, on which are four projections or handles, and is entirely covered 
on the outer surface and inner edge, with the ancient zigzag and beaded 
pattern. When found, it contained incinerated bones, but these were 
not preserved. It is of light brown colour, and is in perfect preserva- 
tion. In connection with urn burial, a thin circular plate of sandstone, 
partly polished, was also exhibited. It is 5in. in diameter, and was 
found imbedded in a clay matrix beneath a turf bog in the county 
Antrim, Similar discs of bronze have been found under urns which 
have been placed, mouth downwards, on them. ‘T'wo of these were 
presented by Mr. Lindsay to the late Mr. Crofton Croker. But a stone 
plate such as this is considered unique, and is supposed to have been 
used for the same purpose. Mr. Day also shewed five stereoscopic 
pictures of Kilcrea Abbey, by H. Haines, Esq., which are perfect speci- 
mens of this beautiful art; they elicited the admiration of the members, 





b This report was not forwarded to us in order of date; it should have preceded 
that given in Gent. MaG., Jan., 1865, p. 65. 
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and called forth some interesting remarks in reference to the Abbey and 
surrounding locality. 

Mr. R. Caulfield was unanimously re-elected President for the en- 
suing year, and Messrs. Robert Day, jun., and Joseph Wright, Vice- 
Presidents. 


Oct.12, 1864. The first meeting for the session 1864-5 was held in 
the Library of the Royal Cork Institution, Rrcwarp CavLrrzxp, Esq., 
F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President delivered an address, in which he recapitulated the 
proceedings of the Society for the past year, dwelling at some length 
on the collection of national antiquities that had been exhibited at its 
meetings, the most important of which have been duly noticed in our 
pages from time to time. He also spoke of other matters, which had 
engaged the attention of the members, in the following terms :— 


“ Of the historical annals of our city and county, some curious documents have 
been occasionally submitted to your notice. The early ecclesiastical condition of 
Cork has been treate:l of, the great feudal power and magnificence of prelates in 
former days, the genealogy and private papers of lordly families whose names have 
long been forgotten on the page of history, telling us by their sad tale how little 
is human greatness, and how liable to grow dull and decay is all that glitter which 
may shine on the banners that wave over our castles to-day. An ancient original 
document here exhibited still retained in perfect preservation the seal of the Abbey 
of Tracton in our county, and shewed by its device the origin of the Bernardine 
order from the great monk of that name, whose fame once filled Christian Europe, 
and at whose command kings bowed and obeyed. Another shewed by the legend 
on the seal that was pendent that Kinsale was originally a Danish town, and that 
its harbour, called Endelford, was one of the rendezvous of the ships of that mari- 
time nation. Records from Her Majesty’s State Paper Office have been read to 
shew the melancholy and unprotected state of our harbour at the close of the six- 
teenth century, and the great consternation of the Mayor of Cork, over three cen- 
turies ago, on the arrival of certain merchant ships in our haven, who were not 
very scrupulous in making piracy subservient to trade. Sir J. Perrot’s account of 
his holding a sessions in Cork in 1573, executing tree-score persous, and banishi 
‘the great rowles from the wearing of ladies, gentlewomen, townswomen, &c. ;’ an 
then complaining of getting grey over his work. The fearful havoc committed 
about the same time by the Algerine pirates on the western coast of our county, 
and which is so ofcen alluded to in the proclamations preserved in the Council 
Book of Munster, a valuable MS. now preserved in the British Museum, and 
which was carried to so fearful and demoralising an extent as to render it ex- 
pedient to dispeople the Island of Inshirken, and other places in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. ‘To come nearer to our own times, extracts from the correspondence of 
Lord Kilmallock have been read for you. These letters embrace events of the 

ears 1689-90-91, and present a faithful picture of that gloomy period. Our city 

ere plays a conspicuous part ; the brief mention of partial success mentioned in 
one letter is dimmed by the despuiring tone of the next, and our sympathy is 
awakened by the crying out from his captivity of a poor prisoner captured at the 
Boyne, aud who prays to be remembered in the exchange of hostages.” 


Mr. Robert Day, jun., shewed the following antiquities :—A silver 
armlet undecorated, but joined at either end by a succession of spiral 
ornaments, which made the bracelet slightly elastic. It was found last 
June near Ballybunuion, co. Kerry. A piece of ancient forged ring- 
money in copper, plated with gold, found near Armagh. A very fine 
bronze rapier, with two rivets, from the county Donegal; another also 
in good preservation from the northern shore of Lough Neagh; and 
a very fine bronze leaf-shaped spear-head, with part of the wooden 
handle still retained in its place by the bronze pin which helped to 
secure the weapon to its handle. Eight ancient glass beads and orna- 
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ments from the counties Derry and Antrim—one of them in particular, 
was considered unique. It is of blue glass, set with pieces of yellow 
enamel, and is a bead within a bead, there being a smaller blue and 
white glass bead within the larger ornament, which was probably worn 
asa pin. A very fine double bead used for the same purpose, of bright 
green vitreous paste, was also shewn. Beads of this kind are rarely 
found in Ireland. 

Mr. T. A. Lunham exhibited several specimens of mosaic pavements 
from the baths of Caracalla, and the ruins of other public buildings at 


Rome. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 30. The annual meeting was held in the Town Library, Guild- 
hall, Leicester, the Rev. J. H. H111 in the chair. 

After the transaction of ordinary business, Mr. G. C. Bellairs (finan- 
cial secretary) read a statement of accounts for the past year, which 
was adopted. 

Mr. North (Honorary Secretary) then presented the report for 1864, 
prepared by himself, which stated that the Society was in a prosperous 
condition, and then proceeded to detail the visit made last year to 
Hinckley, of which we gave an account shortly after®. The report 
then spoke of various works of Church restoration lately effected in the 
district, as at St. Martin, Leicester, St. George, Leicester, Wistow, 
Oadby, Narborough, Barkley, Wisston Magna, Saddington, Burton 
Overy, Hoby, Hallaton, Withcote, Wymondham, and Slawston ; as 
also of the Jewry Wall, Leicester. For a portion only of the remarks 
can we spare room, and we will begin with— 


“ The Jewry Wall.—In accordance with the resolution referred to in the last 
annual report of this Society, the Sub-Committee appointed to take means to pre- 
serve the Jewry Wall have proceeded with the projected works so far as the funds 
placed at their disposal warranted. Their first wish was to place substantial brick 
supports to carry the overhanging masonry. This was done early in the year, 
aud so the fear of a great mass of the ancient structure falling in consequence of its 
having no adequate support, was removed. The next step taken by the Sub-Com- 
mittee was, under the kind and gratuitous superintendence of Messrs. Goddard 
and Son, to excavate, for about thirty feet, on the eastern side of the wall, com- 
mencing at its northern extremity. These excavations were carried down about 
ten feet nine inches, to the level of the Roman way—in fact sufficiently deep, and 
earried out sufficiently in an easterly direction, to expose fully the bases and foot- 
ing of two of the piers. In order that the portion thus opened should so remain, 
and be for the future exposed to view, and so convey a correct idea of the kind of 
structure the Jewry Wall originally was, this Society obtained permission from 
the Highway and Sewerage Committee, and also from the vicar and churchwardens 
of St. Nicholas parish, to leave open the excavations so far »s they have been com- 
pleted, protecting the spot by proper walling and fencing. The information gained 
by these excavations with regard to the original use of the Jewry Wall, has been 
laid before this Society both by Mr. Goddard and Mr. James Thompson. The 
evidence furnished appears rather of a negative than a positive character. The 
Jewry Wall was clearly at no period connected with any building projecting in an 
easterly direction, that is, towards the church of St. Nicholas ; and Mr. Thompson’s 
theory that the Jewry Wall was the western gateway of Roman Leicester, appears 
to be strengthened by the information lately obtained. 





© Gent. Maa., Sept. 1864, p. 336. 
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“ Church Restoration.—The work of restoring the parish churches in this county 
still progresses. During the past year many rest: rations—so far as the promoters 
intended for the present to carry the work—have been completed; others are now 
in active progress, and many additional ones are contemplated. Many of these 
restorations have been effected with great care ; indeed, in all cases a greater de- 
sire is now shewn to preserve the sncient features of the fabrics, and to insert, 
where new work is necessary, details either reproduced in design from such rem- 
nant of the ancient structure as may have been preserved, or where such guides 
are wanting, entirely new designs in harmony with the general character of the 
building. There is now—more than furmerly—a strong feeling among the clergy 
of the necessity of employing educated architects of experience in the restoration 
of their churches, and architects themselves also know that their designs are more 
accurately criticised and their skill and good taste more correctly estimated than 
was the case even a few years ago. To these causes tending to the correct resto- 
rations of oar eharches may be added that spirit of conservation whieh has shewn 
itself so strongly in Churchmen of late years with reference to all those marks of 
antiquity, vestiges of bygone times, disused accessories of public worship, marks 
of ancient ritualism, with which so many of them abound, 

“ St. Martin's, Leicester.—The east end of the chancel has received some orna- 
mentation during the past year, which is worthy of notice. The wall space on 
each side of the rere:los, and nearly to the height of it, is diapered with black 
circles on a green ground; each circle contains a cinquefvil in dull purple, with 
a gold centre. This diaper is bordered, a little below the top of the reredos, with 
alternate red and blue squares, boldly outlined, on which are gold and black con- 
ventional rosettes: A similar border terminates the diaper on the floor line. 
Ornate foliated crosses, in gold and colours, occupy the centre of each of these wall 
spaces. Above the hoodmoulding of the cast window, and parallel with it, a text 
is written, and the space from that to the roof is filled with a vine scroll in natural 
colours. This scroll is continued from a stem rising on each side of the window 
from foliated scroll-work resting on the upper border of tlhe diaper. The remainder 
of the east wall is filled with a powdering of fleur-de-lis and trefoil alternately, 
Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth, was the artist employed to execute this very suc- 
cessful and pleasing decoration, which has an additional advantage in not being 
very costly in price. The chancel of this church has been further enriched during 
the past year by several special gifts from members of the congregation. There are 
within the altar rails a pair of very magnificent gas-light standa: ds in polished brass, 
from the works of Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry, the gift of a member of this 
Society (Dr. Shaw); and a very successful Bible lectern, in polished brass and 
coloured iron, from the same works, has been presented for use in the daily services 
of the church. 

** Wistow Church.—The alterations were commenced in December, 1863, by the 
removal of a wooden gallery at the west end of the nave, and the opening of the 
tower-arch behind it, which had been bricked up for many years. ‘To compensate 
for the loss of seats caused by the destruction of the gallery, the private chapel, 
containing the recumbent effigy of Sir Richard Halford, and monuments to other 
members of the Halford family, was made available for the congregation by open- 
ing the iron gute dividing the chapel from the body of the church, and by the in- 
troduction of seats. At the same time the pulpit and prayer-desk were removed 
from the north to the south side of the church. During the present winter further 
improvements have been efficted. ‘The space under the tower (formerly shut out 
from the church by the brickwork and gallery, and used as a belfry) has been con- 
verted into a baptistery. Its window has been filled with stained glass, by Heaton 
and Butler, depicting the baptism of Jesus, and Christ blessing little children. A 
new font of Cuen stone (the gift of Lady Halford) has been placed in the centre, 
and the floor paved with encaustic tiles, from a design furnished by Mr. C, J. Lea, 
of Lutterworth. 

“ Narborough Church.—The whole of the walls externally have been restored. 
The windows of the north aisle are in a forward state, and shortly will be placed 
in position. The south side of the chancel has also been restored, new windows 
inserted, and the ancient priest’s doorway, known to many members of this Society 
as one of an extremely interesting type, reproduced with considerable care and 
fidelity by Mr. John Firn, of Leicester. 

“ Saddington Church.—A new east window in the chancel, of an Early Deco- 
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rated character, has been inserted by Mr. Firn, from designs furnished by Messrs. 
Goddard and Son, superseding a square-headed opening of an extremely uneccle- 
siastical type. 

“ Hoby Church. — Fvery traveller from Leicester on the Syston and Peter- 
borough Railway must have noticed, immediately after quitting Brooksby Station, 
this picturesque church standing on the rising ground to the left of the Wreke. 
A nearer view would, however, a year ago, have shewn that the fabric was rapidly 
sinking into decay, and that unless energetic steps were at once taken to preserve 
it, utter ruin would be (as unseemly dilapidation had long been) the consequence. 
The rector and his parishioners set to work, and placing the care of the church in 
the hands of Mr. Ewan Christian as architect, and Mr. Firn, of Leicester, as 
builder, have proceeded towards a restoration so far as their funds will permit. 
Great care has been exercised in the restoration and rebuilding to preserve the 
original design and details. Two three-light Decorated windows (good examples 
of the work of the end of the thirteenth or commencement of the fourteenth 
century) in the south aisle have been restored. The face of the walls of that aisle 
have also been restored in ashlar. A new roof of oak has replaced the old one, 
and the doorway, which was much mutilated, has been replaced by a new one. 
The nave has been cleansed, and the clerestory windows, which are poor and de- 
based in character, have been repaired where needful. The tower (the base of 
which is early thirteenth-century work) has been partially renovated. The 
chancel, which was in a wretched condition, has been rebuilt throughout, and 
its roof is entirely new. An original window on the south side of the old chancel 
has been restored and re-inserted in the new work. The ancient piscina has also 
been preserved. It has not been refitted at present, and some (it is hoped a short) 
time must elapse before a new floor will be laid. The face of the walls internally 
has been judiciously cleansed, and the stone, part ashlar and part rubble, shewn 
throughout. Unfortunately, lack of funds prevents the immediate repair of the 
north aisle, which is much dilapidated. The most interesting object to the eccle- 
siologist in Hoby Church is the stone which, in pre-Reformation times, formed the 
upper portion of the altar. These altar stones are now very rare in England, and 
this is (it is believed) the only perfect one in this county. It was found about 
forty years ago, by the then rector, forming part of the pavement of the church. 
It was taken up and placed on the communion-table. It bears upon it the usual 
five consecration crosses, which are more or less distinct, and is, of course, of con- 
siderable size—about 8 ft. by 4ft.—the altar-stone being always one perfect slab 
symbolizing the unity of the church. During the late restorations this stone was 
of necessity removed. It has been carefully preserved, and it will either be re- 
placed—so your Secretary is assured both by the rector and the architect, on the 
table, or put immediately under it for preservation. 

“ Withcote Church.—This curious church, with its eighteenth-century fittings, 
has received some decoration by Mr. Lea, of Lutterworth. ‘The fittings of this 
church are all of oak, and are characteristic of the period in which they were 
erected. Grecian pillars and panelled oak pews abound. The reredos is of this 
character. In its central square compartment Mr. Lea has introduced the Deca- 
logue on zinc tablets having a stone-coloured ground. 

“ St. Peter’s Church, Wymondham.— A pretentious but very disfiguring and 
obstructive singing-loft has been removed from the west end of the nave of this 
church. This gallery, with the brickwork behind it, entirely blocked up the 
tower-arch. The brickwork has also been taken down, and the fine arch opened. 
The arch itself was everywhere defaced, and the bases of the pillars carrying it 
entirely buried. The arch has been thoroughly restored in accordance with such 
data as remained, and the bases of the columns (remarkable for their octagonal 
form, thus shewing their early character) will now repay inspection. This im- 
provement led to others: a lately-inserted belfry-door in the western wall of the 
tower is now blocked up, and the early lancet window over it, with a semicircular 
relieving arch in the interior, is now well seen from the nave. An interior turret 
staircase to the bell chamber, with a door of the Perpendicular period, also re- 
stored, adds another interesting feature to this part of the church. ‘Iwo very 
large scene paintings, about eighty years old, formerly occupying the interior 
gables east and west of the nave, have been removed, and the clerestory of the 
nave partly restored. The spurious tracery found in the east chancel window of 
five lights has been replaced by a very elegant desizn of the Geometrical period by 
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Mr. Slater, and is now filled with stained glass representing the chief passages in 
the history of Our Lord, very successfully executed by Mr. Alexander Gibbs. The 
very ugly reading-desk and pulpit, which formerly occupied so much room and 
obstructed the view of the eastern end of the chancel, have been replaced by 
a more appropriate and convenient, as well as seemly arrangement, for the same 
purposes. 

“ All Saints’, Slawston, has been thoroughly restored, and the chancel nearly 
entirely rebuilt, under the superintendence of Messrs. Goddard and Son, architects, 
Leicester, during the past year. The nave and aisle roofs have been renewed in 
style according with the ancient roofs, which were quite unsafe. The whole of the 
windows have been restored, care being taken to follow the details furnished by 
the remains of the originals. The porch of the south door has been rebuilt, during 
the excavations for which portions of an Early Decorated gable-cross were dis- 
covered, which served as a model for the new cross now placed upon the apex of 
the new porch. The internal stonework has been carefully cleansed, and the 
walls externally restored and re-pointed. The doorway on the north side has 
been walled up, in order to add to the warmth of the edifice; the jambs and heads 
are left to shew its former existence. New doors of English oak, with strong 
wrought-iron bands, have been placed to the west and south doorways. These and 
the porch gates are the only portions of the work in which the oak is used, the 
architects being anxious to stew that red deal could be employed in the internal 
fittings with good effect in cases where the funds prevented the use of oak. The 
pulpir, prayer-desk, lectern, stalls in chancel, low chancel screen, and seats in nave 
and aisle, are consequently carried out in that material. The result is extremely 
satisfactory. The floors of nave and aisle are laid with four-inch red and black 
tiles, and the chancel with encaustic tiles It must not be supposed from this 
goodly array of Leicestershire churches which are evidently cared for by those 
worshipping within them, that there are no cuses calling for immediate attention 
to prevent their destruction, or that there are not wanting instances in which 
decency and good taste are ignored in a way which may surprise many of the 
members of this Society. Tl«re is (to tuke only one instance, probably a sample 
of many) achurch in which the roof has to be propped internally to prevent it 
falling on the heads of the congregation, and there is another in which a pew has 
been fixed within the rails of the altar.” 


The following observation, which closes this portion of Mr. North’s 
report, has our hearty concurrence :— 


“ Among the many features calling for remark in the restoration of our churches, 
is one which cannot fail to appeal to the sympathies and excite the hopes of all 
Churchmen who have any vencration for the ancient structures in which for so 
many centuries their ancestors worshipped. The many free gifts, such as stained 
glass windows, mural decorations, fittings for the various parts of the church, 
service bouks, and other necessaries for the decent perfurmance of divine service, 
or tending to the glory of God and the enrichment of His House of Prayer, which 
are now so commonly met with in churches, is certainly a characteristic of these 
times, and tends much to unite us with those noble-learted men of old, who in 
times of comparative darkness begrudged nothing that tended to add beauty and 
grace to the solemn services which they delighted to witness in those gorgeous 
editices which they and their fathers erected, and in which we, their descendants, 
still continue to worship.” 


The report announced that, by an arrangement with the committee 
of the Leicester Permanent Library, the room lately occupied by the 
Leicester Medical Society, adjoining that library, is now open daily for 
the use of members of the Archzological Society; and by a further and 
separate agreement with that committee, members of the Society have 
now the privilege of reading within the above room (subject to the rules 
of the institution) any book upon the shelves of the Leicester Perma- 
nent Library, which now contains between 6,000 and 7,000 volumes of 
standard works, comprising all the local histories, very many books re- 
lating to architecture, archwology, and the arts, in addition to various 
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books of reference of considerable value. It was also stated that the 
summer meeting would be held at Melton Mowbray. 

After the adoption of the report, several new members were elected, 
and numerous antiquities were exhibited, but none calling for any par- 
ticular remark. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Feb. 15. Joszrn Roserrtson, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair. 

On a ballot, Dr. A. Anderson, Inspector-General of Hospitals, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley, was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. Stuart, Secretary, announced that Sir William Maxwell, of Mon- 
reath, had transmitted to him, for presentation to the Museum, all the 
curious objects found in the island houses of the Loch of Donalton, in 
Wigtownshire, and that he proposed to present them at the next meet- 
ing, with a descriptive notice of the crannoges and remains. 

The following communications were read :— 

I. Notice of the Site of the Battle of Arderyth. By W. F. Skene, 
F.S.A. Scot, It appeared that the author of Caledonia” had fixed 
the site at Airdrie, but Mr. Skene, while agreeing with Chalmers that 
the battle was an historical event, could not accept his conclusion as to 
‘the site. He began by examining the mythical accounts of the battle 
preserved in the Welsh Triads, which he quoted, as also from the Black 
Book of Caermarthen, a manuscript of the twelfth century, and con- 
cluded that under the extravagant fables whch they contained, there 
was to be found the outline of one of those great historical struggles 
which altered the fate of a country. Mr. Skene went on to shew that 
in this case the combatants really represented the advancing Christianity 
and retreating Paganism of the country, the latter being defeated. He 
quoted a passage from Fordun, which first led him to expect to find the 
site of the battle at a spot between the Liddel and Carwanolow, and de- 
tailed his examination of the localities thus suggested. It resulted in 
his finding the site between the great moat of Liddel and the water of 
Carwhinelow, on ground which answered the description of Fordun, and 
the probabilities of the case. On this site tradition also has preserved 
the memory of a battle. 

The Chairman, in conveying the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Skene 
for his valuable communication, expressed the general feeling that the 
site had been conclusively settled. 

II. Account of the recent examination of a Cairn, called “‘ Cairngreg,” 
on the estate of Linlathen, Forfarshire. By John Stuart, Esq., Secretary. 
From this paper, it appeared that the cairn had been first opened about 
thirty years ago, in presence of the late Lord Rutherfurd and others, 
when a cist formed of large slabs was found in the centre, containing 
a small urn and bronze dagger. Two great slabs, one over the other, 
covered the cist, and between these a fragment of a sculptured stone 
appeared. The urn and dagger were removed, but the stone was re 
placed and the cairn restored. It remained there till a recent examina- 
tion of the cairn made by Mr. Erskine, in presence of Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
Mr. Joseph Robertson, Mr. John Stuart, Mr. Neish, and others, when 
it was again found. It appeared to be a fragment of a larger pillar, and 
has on it the figure of the symbolical “ elephant” which occurs so fre- 
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quently on the stone monuments on the north-east coast of Scotland. 
The paper discussed the question of the pagan character of such monu- 
ments and burials; and from the rude character of the urn, the occur- 
rence of a bronze weapon at Cairngreg, and other circumstances, an 
early date was assigned to this deposit. The inference drawn from it 
was that at the time when the cist was erected the sculptured standing 
stone, which had been broken, was used in its construction, and there- 
fore that the sculptures must be assigned to a pre-Christian system ; 
while it was added that the figure of the elephant, and others of the 
same class, were also found in a more elaborate style of art on Chris- 
tian monuments of a later period. As an element in discussing the date 
of these monuments, therefore, the present discovery was to be regarded 
as one of great interest. Drawings of the stone, urn, and bronze dagger, 
by Mr. Gibb, of Aberdeen, were exhibited. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Erskine of Linlathen 
for his interest in this matter, and for opening up the cairn a second 
time for inspection. 

III. Notice of the Fort on Caerby Hill, and of other Early Remains 
in Liddesdale, in a letter to Mr. Stuart, secretary. By the Rev. John 
Maughan, Rector of Bewcastle. The remarkable fort of Caerby was 
described as occupying the summit of a conical hill rising from a high 
ridge of ground formed by the junction of the Liddel and Kershope 
waters. It now consists of an irregular enclosing wall of loose stones — 
about four or five yards across, and within this circular enclosure are 
twelve small circles of loose stones, which seem to have been the hut 
foundations of the early occupants. It was said to resemble the so- 
called British cities of Ingleborough, Carn Engley, Birdhope Woollaw, 
and others. 

The paper then described the works on Kirkhill, the Flight Camp, 
and other early remains, with occasional references to localities which 
have been made classical in the minstrelsy of the Border. It is to be 
regretted that the fort Caerby has been greatly dilapidated to supply 
materials for stone dvkes. Mr. Milne Home gave an interesting account 
of similar remains at Linhope, Yevering, and Hownam, on the Cheviots, 
where circular walls enclosing hut-circles were found—while, in the last 
case, terraces for cultivation appeared on the neighbouring slopes. 

A jet ornament, bone pin, boars’ tusks, &c., found under five feet of 
moss in the course of draining operations at the base of the Crags of 
Balgone, North Berwick, were exhivited by the Rev. John Struthers, 
Prestonpans, F'.S.A. Scot. 

Among the donations to the museum and library the following were 
announced as “‘ treasure trove,” received through John Henderson, Esq., 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer: Five rings, five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, formed of twisted wire ; portion of a large ring; 
small penannular ring ; two portions, probably of armlets, and a small 
ingot, all of gold, found in the Western Islands; portion of a sepul- 
chral urn, and a necklace of jet beads, found at Bogheadly, Kincar- 
dineshire ; portions of a small sepulchral urn, found in ploughing a 
piece of uncultivated ground at Kesting-hill, parish of Dunnottar, 
Kincardineshire ; stone hammer-head, 11 in. long, with a perforation 
for a handle, found at Silvermine, Torphichen, Linlithgowshire; stone, 
with cup-shaped indentation ; flat stone, with a perforation at one end, 
as if for suspension; and a flat piece of stone, with a hole in the 
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centre, found at Fetterangus, Aberdeenshire ; bronze three-legged pot, 
measuring 12 in. in height, and 9 in. across the mouth, found at Bath- 
gate in digging in a garden; small ebony casket, 5 in. long, 2} in. 
broad, and 24 in. deep, with silver shields on the top, and plates of 
copper on the sides; on the under side of the lid is engraved an* pom - 
1588 ; a nodule of clay ironstone, with a copper band at one end for 
suspension, probably used as a charm, found together in a wooden box, 
in trenching, in Lanarkshire; five silver table spoons (one wants the 
handle), with the initials 1*B on the upper end of the handle, and A y C 
on the under side of the bowl, found at Irvine ; gold sword and sceptre- 
piece of King James VI., found in digging in Dunning churchyard ; 
twenty-nine silver coins, chiefly of King Charles II., James II., Wil- 
liam ITI. and Mary, and Spanish dollars, found at Water of Isla, 
Drummuir, parish of Botriphnie. 





New List or Eeyptian Kines.—The Moniteur publishes a letter from 
Mariette-Bey, a savant in the service of the Viceroy of Egypt, which contains 
the following statement :—‘‘ At Abydos I have discovered a magnificent coun- 
terpart of the tablet of Sakharah. Seti I., accompanied by his son, subse- 
quently Rhamses II. (Sesostris), presents an offering to seventy-six kings 
drawn up in line before him; Menes (the first king of the first dynasty on 
Manetho’s list) is at their head. From Menes to Seti I. this formidable list 
passes through nearly all the dynasties. The six first are represented therein ; 
we are next introduced to sovereigns still unknown to us, belonging to the ob- 
scure period which extends from the end of the sixth dynasty to the beginning 
of the eleventh. From the eleventh to the eighteenth, the new table follows 
the beaten track, which it does not quit again during the reigns of Thoutmes, 
Amenophis, and the first Rhamses. If in this new list everything is not abso- 
lutely new, we at least find in it a valuable confirmation of Manetho’s list, and 
in the present state of science we can hardly expect more. Whatever con- 
firms Manetho gives us confidence in our own efforts, even as whatever contra- 
dicts it weakens the results we obtain. The new tablet of Abydos is, moreover, 
the completest and best preserved monument we possess in this respect. Its 
style is splendid, and there is not a single cartouche or escutcheon wanting. It 
has been found engraved on one of the walls of a small chamber in the large 
temple of Abydos, which we are still engaged in extricating from the rubbish 
which covers it. Opposite, the same Seti is perceived on another tablet, making 
an offering to 130 other personages, who, this time, personify the zomes or 
districts, or geographical divisions and subdivisions of Egypt. Thus, on one 
side of the valuable chamber we have just discovered we see the representation 
of the history, on the other, of the geography of Egypt.” 


Remains orf THE Roman Occupation or Gavuu.—In sinking piles for the 
bridge of Port Galland, which is being thrown over the river Ain, the workmen 
employed recently discovered some armour of gilt bronze, swords, and poniards. 
These articles have been purchased by the conservator appointed by the Em- 
peror to superintend the museum of Gallo-Roman antiquities which he is form- 
ing in the old castle of St. Germaine-en-Laye. They are of great historical 
interest, as they may serve to indicate the course pursued by Julius Cesar, 
when, having entered Briangon from Italy, he pursued the Helvetii, who were 
slowly moving towards the Aunis.—Galignani. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Airban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for ‘publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAziNE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





FURTHER NOTICES OF THE FAMILY OF MARSHALL. 


S1r,—In June, 1864, I had the honour 
of contributing to the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGaAZINE some notices of certain fami- 
lies bearing the surname of Marshall; I 
have now to draw the attention of your 
readers to several other families of the 
same name, most of whom are, I believe, 
descended from a common ancestor. The 
‘first person who used the name of Mar- 
shall in England, was one Geffery le 
Marshal, who came over with William 
the Conqueror. I do not doubt but that 
the families of which I have already 
spoken are descended from this person, 
at the same time I am well aware that 
most persons now bearing this surname 
have but little claim to descent from so 
illustrious a progenitor. The word Mar- 
shall is derived from the Dutch maer, 
‘a horse,’ and schalck, ‘a servant,’ from 
this it came to mean a person who took 
care of horses, then one who had com- 
mand over matters relating to horses, 
hence the magister equorum, and in time 
it was applied to any person who had to 
arrange certain things, as the marshal of 
a court; we still speak of marshalling 
coats of arms in the field of heraldry. 
These developments of the original word 
are very explicitly set forth in Mr. 
Lower’s Patronymica Britannica. He 
also informs us that the names Mascle 
and Mascal, were originally the same 
with Marshall, 

Marshall is an exceedingly common 
patronymic in the present day. Be- 
tween July 1, 1837, and June 30, 1838, 
no less than 598 persons of this name 
were baptized, 430 buried, and 379 mar- 
ried in England and Wales*. If this 


* Lower’s Essays on English Surnames, 
vol. ii. p. 165, 





was the case twenty-six years ago, we 
may conclude that the aunual number 
is much greater now. It is not, how- 
ever, my intention to enter into a dis- 
quisition on the surname of Marshall; 
all I propose to do is to place before 
you a number of scattered facts relating 
to various Marshalls, with references to 
the sources from which I have derived 
my information; and this I do in the 
hope that at some future day more 
astute genealogists than myself will be 
able to furnish the links which are want- 
ing to prove their common ancestry. 
At all events, I shall save subsequent 
inquirers the trouble of going over the 
same ground again. 

In the first place, I shall add a gene- 
ration or two to the pedigree already 
given», William Marshall, of Carlton, 
there mentioned, living in 1433, who 
married Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Leeke, had issue by her inter alios, 
a son Thomas. This Thomas was of 
Stanton, or Steventon, Lincolnshire. He 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Hartley, of Adgarle, in Lancashire, and 
had issue, William, who married Isabel, 
daughter of Robert Pennington, of Lan- 
cashire ; their issue was :— 

1. Thomas, of Littlebury, Essex. 

2. William, of Much Hadham, Herts, 
who married Alice, daughter of 
John Kinge, of Suffolk. She mar- 
ried, secondly, Richard Gibson, of 
London, and had by him a son 
Francis. 

8. Christopher, of London. 

4. Margaret, married J. Toenson, of 
Olverston, co. Lancaster. 





»’ Gent. Maa., June, 1864, p. 782. 
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5. Agnes, married Leonard Gardiner, 
of Lancashire. 

This descent will be found in Harl. 
MSS., 1504, 6147, 1546, and 1433. The 
arms given are, Gules, on a fess argent 
3 lion’s heads erased azure between as 
many mascles or*; an entirely different 
coat to that borne by the Marshalls of 
Carlton. 

It is now I think sufficiently clear, 
(refer to Gent. Maa. for June, 1864,) 
that different branches of this family 
have borne four distinct coats, viz. :— 
Gules, a bend lozengy or“. Barry of six, 
argent and sable, a canton ermine. Paly 
of six, gules and ermine, on a chief or 
three griffin’s heads erased sable. Gules, 
on a fess argent 3 liou’s heads erased 
azure between as many mascles or. 

These, again, have been used with 
varieties of tincture and number of 
bars, &e. 

I shall now mention several families 
bearing these arms, or modifications of 
them; and I think when I have done so 
you will agree with me in considering 
them branches of the sa:ne house. 

The first I shall mention was settled 
in Sussex, and is recorded in the Herald’s 
Visitation of that county taken in 1633 ¢. 
The pedigree commences with Edmund 
Marshall, of Hitchin, Herts., who had 
issue two sons, Edmund and Thomas. Ed- 
mund, the eldest, “remayned in Hart- 
fordshire.”” Thomas was of Michelham in 
Sussex, and married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Russell, of Jevington, Sussex, 
and had issue :-— 

Thomas, of Lewes, in Sussex, eldest 
son, married Katherine, daughter 
of Thomas Whatman, sometime 
Recorder of Chichester. 

Henry, married, and had issue, George, 
and Elizabeth. 

Edmund, 

Richard. 

Elizabeth, married Thomas Palmer, of 
Hastings. 

Mary. 


Susan. 





* See East Anglian, vol. ii. p. 144. 4 Ibid. 
© Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, p. 357; Harl. 
MSS. 6,164, 1,076. 
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Harleian MSS. 6,164 and 1,076 are 
both copies of the Visitation of 1633. 
The former gives the arms, Gules, on 
a fess argent 3 lion’s heads erased — be- 
tween as many mascles or. The latter 
gives, Barry of six argent and sable, on 
a canton ermine an escutcheon of the 
second. Crest, A demy man in armour 
holding in his dexter hand a baton 
tipped sable, over his armour a sash 
azure, the plume of his helmet sable. 

In Add. MS. 4,961, fol. 58, there is 

another pedigree evidently belonging to 
the same family as the two former. It 
commences with two brothers, William 
Marshall, and —— Marshall. William 
dicd, se'zed of the Manor of Kenwick, 
(Keswick ?) Norfolk. 
Marshall, had issue Christopher, 
and John, of Hadham, Herts. Christo- 
pher was of Blewberry, in Berks, and 
is called in the pedigree “ cosen and heir 
of William,” though it appears that he 
was nephew; he married Anne Slade, 
and had issue :-— 

1, William, of Blewberry and Old 

Windsor, 1623, “entered as heir 
male by reason of state of entail of 
his uncle.” He married Margery, 
daughter of Richard Windlow, of 
Chinnor, (?) Oxfordshire, and had 
Margery, only daughter. 
Edmond, died in Hertfordshire, 
without heir male, and was buried 
at Blewberry. He married Dorothy, 
daughter of Thomas Goddard, and 
had Dorothy, Anne, Elizabeth, and 
Catherine. This family bore, Or, 
four bars sable, in chief a chess- 
rook between two mullets of the 
last. The sable bars shew this to 
be a modification of the coat of the 
Yorkshire and Notts. Marshalls. 

Several branches flourished in Lin- 
colushire. 

Nicholas Marshall, of Tydd St. Mary, 
in that county‘, married Anne, daughter 
of Thomas Done, and had :— 

1. John. 

2. Thomas, married Ellen ——. He 

had issue, ‘Thomas of Abbots Anne, 





Sd 





f Harl. MSS. 1,139, 1,544, 1,550. 
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in Hampshire, who married Marie, 
daughter of Henry Cotton, and had 
issue Thomas, (second son). 

3. Anne. 

This family bore, Barry of six argent 
and sable, a canton or. Crest, A stag’s 
head issuant out of a ducal coronet or. 

The pedigree of another Lincolnshire 
branch, who subsequently settled in 
Notts., and at Doncaster, commences 
with Miles Marshall, of Marston, who 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Spen- 
dola, of Dene. See Publications of Sur- 
tees Society, vol. xxxvi. p. 175. 


In reply to my former communication, * 


your correspondent, Mr. W. R. Emeris, 
of Louth, good-naturedly drew my at- 
tention to the family of Marshall, of 
East Theddlethorpe, which he stated to 
be “lately extinct in the male line.” 
This, I am happy to state, is not the 
case. His letter was indirectly the means 
of putting me in communication with 
the present representative of that family, 
who afforded me very courteously all the 
information in his power. I have not 
yet obtained a pedigree extending be- 
yond four or five generations, but I 
hope at some future day to be able to 
compile one. 

A branch of the Marshalls bearing 
Argent, 3 bars sable, a canton ermine, 
is now represented by the Leppingtons, 
of Grimsby. They descend from the 
Marshalls of Brancaster in Norfolk. An 
incomplete pedigree will be found in 
Burke’s “ Authorized Arms,” p. 77. 

The Marshalls of Fiskerton, Lincoln- 
shire, are the last for whom I shall 
claim connexion with the before-men- 
tioned houses. 

Augustine Marshall, of Rampton, 
Notts., had issue Robert Marshall, of 
Lincoln city, who had :— 

Robert, of whom presently. 

John. 

William. (Administration of the goods 
of one William Marshall, of Ramp- 
ton, was granted to his wife Eliza- 
beth, 1677, at York. A William 
Marshill, of Rampton, voted at 
Nottingham for a M.P. for Notts., 
1698. See Harl. MS. 6,846.) 
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George. 

Robert Marshall, of Fiskerton, and of 
Lincoln, aged 74, 1666, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Robert Beet- 
son, of Wakefield, Yorkshire. They had 
issue :— 

Robert, of Fiskerton, entered at 
Gray’s Inn, February 17, 1646; 
he was aged 42 in 1666. He mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of Edward 
Ellis, of Fiskerton. 

Richard, married Mary, daughter of 
Nathaniel Heton, of Garthorpe. 

Elizabeth, married John Welles. 

Ann, married Edward Briggs. 

The arms of the Marshalls of Fiskerton 

are said to be Argent, 3 bars sable, 

a canton ermine. 

A family of Marshalls resided at Tux- 
ford in Notts., and another at Kirton, 
about four miles from that place, but as 
yet I am unable to give any connected 
pedigree of them. I think it not im- 
probable that both were connected with 
the Marshalls of Rampton, which is only 
a few miles distant from Tuxford. I 
should esteem any information relative 
to these families a great favour. 

Before I notice others of this sur- 
name, who have apparently no con- 
nexion with those already spoken of, I 
will mention two monumental inscrip- 
tions. The first is to John Marshall, 
ob. 1432, sometime lord of the moiety of 
the manor of Upton, whose arms were 
Argent two bars sable, a canton ermine. 
His quaint inscription, as also one for 
Rd. Marshall, ob. 1494, will be found in 
Nichols’ “History of Leicestershire,” 
vol. iv. p. 956. The second commemo- 
rates William Marshall, the well-known 
writer on rural economy, and I insert 
it because, as far as I know, it has not 
hitherto been printed. It has been be- 
fore stated that he was descended from 
a family seated at Aislaby Grange, near 
Pickering, Yorkshire, now extinct in the 
male lines. Several of this family are — 
buried at Middleton, near Pickering, 





s —— Cole took the name and arms (?) of 
Marshall, under will of Wm. Wells, a con- 
nexion of the family, 1827. 
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a village which lies between it and 
Aislaby. Here, under an altar-shaped 
tomb in the churchyard, on the south 
side, lies William Marshall. His monu- 
ment of white marble is, however, in the 
church at Pickering, on the north wall 
of the nave. 


“In Memory of John Marshall, who 
died on the 5th day of July, 1811, Aged 
73 years, and was interred in thisChurch. 
Few men possessed more original and 
valuable Ideas on Political Economy, and 
perhaps none in the details and practice 
of Agriculture and Planting, many of 
which are preserved in the Works of his 
Brother, William Marshall, Honorary 
Member of the British Board aud of the 
French Society of Agriculture, who died 
on the 18th of September, 1818, and 
was interred at Middleton. He was an 
excellent mechanic, and had a consider- 
able knowledge of most branches of Sci- 
ence, particularly of Philology, Botany, 
and Chemistry, but was indefatigable 
in the study of Rural Economy. In his 
Works are recorded the best practices of 
English Agriculturists at the latter end 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth Centuries. He was also Au- 
thor of several Works on Rural Orna- 
ment, Planting, and Political Economy, 
as connected with Rural Economy, all of 
which bear the marks of true Philosophy, 
and real Philanthropy.” 


Arms, Barry of six argent and gules, 
a canton ermine. Crest, A mau in ar- 
mour, holding in his dexter hand a ba- 
ton, over his armour a sash. 

An account of his works will be found 
in “ Notes and Queries,” third series, 
vol. iii. p. 484, and vol. iv. p. 17. 

On brass plates on the floor of the 
nave in Pickering Church are these in- 
scriptions to other members of this 
family :— 

1. “To the memory of Richard Mar- 
shall, Gent., who died (at Newark) May 
the 4th, 1811, aged 60 years.” 

2. “In memory of John Marshall, 
who died Dec. 14, 1801, aged 75. Also 
Paul Marshall, who died June 21, 1806, 
aged 66.” 


I have now to notice several families 
which I do not see any chance of con- 
necting with those already mentioued. 
A family of Marshalls are, or were 
till lately, resident at Newton Kyu, 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. I. 
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Yorkshire. They bear, Per pale or 
and vert, a lion rampant gules. A pe- 
digree of them will be found in Hunter’s 
“South Yorkshire, Deanery of Don- 
caster,” vol. i. p. 291. See also the 
“ Topographer and Genealogist,” vol. ii. 
p- 13. 

The following is the pedigree of some 
Marshalls who received a grant of arms 
from Camden, and were descended out 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. It will 
be seen in Harleian MS. 1,433, fo. 75 b. 
See also Guillim’s “Display,” sect. iii. 
cap. 14, p. 161, edit. of 1724. 

Richard Marshall, of Cockwood, or 
Cookwood, Yorkshire, was father of 
Thomas Marshall, of Stamford, Lincolu- 
shire, and he of Ricbard Marshall 5, 
married at Stamford to Anna, daughter 
of Thomas Beckwith, Esq., and had 
issue :-— 

John, of whom presently. 

Henry, son and heir, of the borough 
of Southwark, married Margaret 
Courtney, of London, and had :— 

William; Jane, wife of Henry 
Vere, of Southwark; Henry, 
Alice. 

John, of Southwark, Surrey, anno 
1623, “a very good liver, and 
founder of Christ Church, in the 
county of Surrey,” was grantee of 
the arms, Argent, two chevrons en- 
closed by two closes sable, between 
three buck’s heads caboshed gules. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Heecoke, of Clifton, 
Cheshire, and had issue :— 

Thomas, xt. 33, 1623; Richard, 
John, Gregory, Edward, Alex- 
ander, William, all s. p. 

John, of Southwark, aged 28, 1623 ; 
married Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heir of Richard Taylor, M.D. 

Richard. 

Sara, Maria, Christiana, Judith, 
Maria, Anna, Elizabeth, Brigit, 
Emma, all s. p. 

Susanna, wife of Richard Thicknes, 
of London. 

Elizabeth. 


h He had a younger brother, William 
(Guillim). 





3.N 
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In Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, 
part iv. p. 25, there is an inscription to 
Mrs. Julian Marshall, wife of John Mar- 
shall, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, wool- 
merchant, who died Feb. 25, 1701, aged 
89, perhaps one of this family. 

Argent, a chevron vert between three 
crescents gules, is the coat armour attri- 
buted to the Marshalls of Diceworth, in 
Leicestershire, of whom a pedigree will 
be found in Nichols’ History of that 
county, vol. iii. p. 1,122, and in several 
of the Harleian MSS., being copies of 
the Visitation of Leicestershire, taken 
in the year 1619. 

The Marshalls of Selaby, Durham, bore 
Argent, a chevron between three cres- 
cents gules. Crest, A demy man in ar- 
mour proper, holding in his dexter hand 
a baton. or, his sinister arm tied at the 
elbow with a ribbon gules. Their descent 
will be seen in Surtees’ “ Durham,” vol. 
iv. p. 21. The same arms were borne 
by Marshall of Chelsea, Middlesex. See 
Burke’s “General Armoury.” 

A family of Marshalls was‘seated for 
some time at Crayford or Crafford, in 
Kent, and bore Argent, a chevron be- 
tween three horseshoes sable. LElliner, 
daughter and heir of John Marshall, 
married Henry Cutts. (Harl. MS. 1,548, 
being Visitation of Kent for 1619.) 
Hasted, in his “ History of Kent,” vol. 
i. p. 208, says that Marshalls Court, in 
the parish of Crayford, belonged to a 
family of that name, one of whom, John 
Marshalls, was a benefactor to the 
church. Another Marshall of Kent is 
noticed in the “ Topographer and Gene- 
alogist,” vol. iii. p. 2. 

A family of Marshall settled at Ivy- 
thorne, in Somersetshire, received a grant 
of arms in 1573, viz. Argent, on a fess 
between three chessrooks sable as many 
mulletsor. Crest, An arm in armour em- 
bowed azure, garnishedor, round the wrist 
a tie azure and argent, the hand grasp- 
ing the end of a broken spear or. ‘The 
pedigree! commences with John Mar- 
shall of Ivythorne, who married Joane, 
daugliter of John Fitz-James, Lord Chief 





‘ Harl. MSS. 1,385, 1,559, 1,445. 
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Baron, and had, with a daughter Isabell, 
wife of Edmund Probal, of Weston-in- 
Gordano, a son Richard, of Ivythorne; 
he married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Moore, of Mooreheyes *, in Devon, 
and secondly Lora Rogers, of the county 
of Somerset. By his first wife he had 
issue :— 

Richard, of Ivythorne, 1573, married 
Ann, daughter of John Selwood, of 
Chard, and by her had a son George. 

Barbara, wife of Ralph Whalley, of 
London. 

By his second wife he had :— 

Thomas. 

George. 

Mary, wife of Leonard Horner. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Thomas, of 
Gloucestershire. 

The Marshalls of Exeter! and Teign- 
grace, Devon, seem to be branches of the 
same family. A pedigree of the Marshalls 
of Exeter, and Chillington, Somerset, 
is given by Westcote in his “ Descents 
of Devonshire Families,” p.502. Arms, 
Per fess gules and or, in chief three 
antelope’s heads erased of the second and 
langued azure, in base a millrind sable. 
Crest, an antelope’s head erased or, 
gorged gules. Of this house is, I pre- 
sume, the present William Marshall, of 
Treworgy, Cornwall. Burke, in his 
“Landed Gentry,” describes his arms 
as, Or, a millrind sable, on a chief gules 
three antelope’s heads of the field. Crest, 
An antelope’s head erased or. West- 
cote says that the arms of the Marshalls 
of Teigngrace are Or, a millrind sable. 
John Marshall, one of the four coroners 
of Devon, married Agnes, daughter of 
Walter Ossingold, of East Ogwell, and 
had issue :— 

Thomas, married —— 

John. 

Katherine. 

This descent is recorded in Harl. 
MSS. 1,080, 1,399, 1,538, 5,185, 889, 
3,288; they give the arms, Or, a mill- 
rind sable, on a chief gules three heraldic 
tiger’s heads erased or. Or, a millrind 





* See Pole’s Devon, p. 187. 
! Consult Pole’s Devon, p. 151. 
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gules, is attributed by Burke, in his 

“General Armoury,” to Marshall of 

Wiltshire. 

In reading these brief records of the 
most common Norman surname in Eng- 
land, it will be observ: d that out of the 
numerous families mentioned not one 
has remained in the same place for any 
great length of time—a fact, at least, 
somewhat singular. Common as the 
name of Marshall is in the present day, 
I have not yet met with any family 
whose descent can be proved for any 
length of time. No one of thissurname, 
since the days of Henry III., has ever 
risen to great eminence either in Church 
or State. Indeed, to a superstitious 
mind it would seem that the curse pro- 
nounced by the Bishop of Fernes upon 
William Earl of Pembroke, as related 
by Matthew of Paris™ and Sir Henry 
Spelman ®, had to a certain extent fallen 
upon all bearing the name of Marshall. 

Marshalls seem to have been scattered 
far and wide through the different coun- 
ties of England, and have given their 
name to not a few places, some of which 
I enumerate here :—Sturminster-Mar- 
shall, Dorset; Redmarshall, Durham; 
Hampstead-Marshall, Berks. ; Marshuall’s 
Manor, in Standon parish, (Clutterbuck’s 
“ Herts.” vol. iii. p. 231); Martials 
Manor, in Bovingdon parish, (Salmon’s 
“Herts.,” p. 117); Marshalls Court, in 
the parish of Crayford, Kent; Marshalls 
Wick, Herts.; Charlton-Marshall, Dor- 
set: there are three manors called Mar- 
shalls in Essex; see Morant’s History of 
that county °. 

To the genealogist who may at some 
future day wish to investigate the de- 
scent of these families, a list of the dif- 
ferent pedigrees of persons of this name 
to be found in printed works may not 
be unacceptable ; they are :— 

Marshall of Ardwick, Lancashire, and 
Belmont, Somerset—Burke’s “ Au- 
thorised Arms,” p. 34. 

— Diceworth, Leicestershire — Ni- 





™ Edit. Bohn, vol. ii. p. 121. 
* History of Sacrilege, edit. 1853, p. 188. 
® Vol. i. p. 150; vol. ii. pp. 86, 313. 
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chols’ “ Leicestershire,” vol. iii. p. 
1,122. 

— Eltesley, Hunts.—Visitation of 
that county by Chetham Society, p. 
34 


—— Aislaby Grange, and of Doncaster, 
Yorkshire — Publications of Surtees 
Society, vol. xxxvi. pp. 175, 316. 

Sussex—Berry’s “ Sussex Genealo- 

gies,” p. 357. 

—— Yorkshire, Notts., and Essex— 
GENTLEMAN'S MaGAZINE, June, 1864. 

Selaby, Durham—Surtees “ Dur- 

ham,” vol. iv. p. 21. 
— Exeter and Teigngrace—West- 

cote’s “ Devonshire Families,” p. 502. 
—— Broadwater—Burke’s ‘“ Landed 

Gentry.” 

— Finchingfield, Essex — Morant’s 
* Essex,” vol. ii. p. 367. 

Pedigrees of the Marshalls, Earls of 
Pembroke, will be found in several of 
the county histories, and are too well 
known to require recapitulation here. 

I think that I cannot be accused of 
wasting your valuable space if I enume- 
rate, before I end this letter, some few 
biographical notices of persons of this 
name which I have met with in the 
course of reading. This I do principally 
becanse they in all probability will never 
be collected into any biographical dic- 
tionary, and may consequently be over- 
looked by the genealogist. I have added 
to each his chief distinguishing charac- 
teristic. 

William Marshall, the engraver— 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, and 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers. Lieut. Marshall—King James’s 
Irish Army List, by J. D’Alton, vol. i. 
p. 257. Stephen, Vicar of Finching- 
field? ; Walter, a Nonconformist divine ; 
and Nathaniel, the celebrated preacher 4 
—Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. ix. 





P See also Muilman’s History of Essex, vol. 
ii. p. 13. 

4 Ecclesiastics of the name of Marshall are 
mentioned in Clutterbuck’s History of Hert- 
fordshire, vol. i. p. 135; vol. ii. pp. 226, 523; 
vol. iii. pp. 126, 467, 574, 437, 127, 64, 582, 
353, 500, 490; in Lipscombe’s Bucks., vol. i. 
p- 499; vol. ii. p. 33; vol. iii. pp. 133, 108, 128, 
138, and 627 ; vol. iv. pp. 287, 582. 
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Lieut. James Marshall, R.N.—GeEnt. 
Maa. for 1805, Part ii. p. 775. Rev. 
Edmund Marshall, Gent. Maa. for 1791, 
Part i. p.446. Lieut. Charles Marshall, 
R.N.—Gent. Maa. for 1803, Part ii. 
p- 1261, Cuthbert Marshall, D.D., Dean 
of Darlington—Cooper’s Athena Can- 
tab., vol. i. pp. 97, 588. Thomas Mar- 
shall, Abbot of Colchester—Cooper’s 
Athena, vol. i. p. '70. Thomas Marshall, 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford— 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, vol. ix. ; 
Wood’s Athene Ozon., ed. Bliss, vol. iv. 
p- 170; Gent. Maa. for 1793, Part i. 
p- 323. William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and his nephew John Marshall, 
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also Wm. le Mareschall—Foss’s Judges 
of England, vol. i. p. 399, and vol. ii. pp. 
897, 399. Thomas and Samuel Marshall, 
both Captains R.N.—Charnock’s Bio- 
graphia Navalis, vol. i. p. 242, vol. ii. p. 
277, vol. vi. p. 51. 

In conclusion, I beg to express a hope 
that your genealogical correspondents 
will aid me in the further elucidation of 
the history of this wide-spread family. 

I am, &e. 
GrorGE W. MaRsHALL. 

P.S. I omitted to refer, in my notice 
of the Marshalls of Finchingfield, to the 
curious notice of Sir John Marshall in 
Muilman’s History of Essex, vol. ii. p. 7. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL AFTER THE CIVIL WARS. 


Srr,— In the Visitation of Bishop 
Bredeoake, 1675, he represented “ne- 
cessitates ecclesiw, in quam tempore 
motuum nuperorum vis plurima labies- 
que perduellium incubuerat, queritur 
dilapsas esse turres, laceratas fenestras, 
convulsa fundamenta, ruinam mini- 
tantia claustra, multaque preterea mala 
et incommoda que gliscente bello eccle- 
sia sustinuerat, quapropter hortatus est, 
uti quantum res suw puaterentur, qui- 


libet @ Dignitariis et canonicis aliquid 
in usum fabric juxta antiquam Ecclesia 
consuetudinem contribueret.” The bi- 
shop subscribed £100, the dean £40, 
the precentor £30, the archdeacon £20, 
two prebendaries gave £20, two £10, 
one £6, six £5, two £4 a-piece, and 
one 20s. The deanery and chancellor’s 
house were also in ruins at. that period. 
Iam, &e. 
MackeEnziz E.C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


INFANTS’ TOMBSTONES. 


S1r,—The account of two diminutive 
stone coffin-lids found at Deddington, 


given in the current number of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazInE, at p. 327, 


Infants’ Tomb, Houghton-le-Sprin g. 


reminds me that at Houghton-le-Spring, 
near Durham, is a singular-looking 


stone, which has been thought to have 
been intended for a memorial of twins 
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dying in infancy. The sketch (fig. 1.) 
will explain itself; the dimensions are 
as follows: height, 94in., length, 2 ft. 
Lin., width at broader end, where crosses 
are, 1 ft. 104 in., at other end, which is 
plain, 1 ft. 8$in. It was found built up 


Flint Implements. 
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in a wall at the restoration of the 
church, and is now preserved in the 
churchyard. 

At Pittington, an adjoining parish, is 
a somewhat similar stone, shewn in 
fig. 2. It is about 1 foot high, in- 


Infants’ Tomb, Pittington. 


cluding the plinth, which is in one piece 
of stone with the rest, and 15 inches 
across the broader end. 

I have not seen any stones like these 
elsewhere, nor can I suggest any other 


explanation of them than that indicated 
above.—I am, &c. 
J. T. Fowrrr, M.A. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint, 
March 8, 1865. 


FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 


Srr,—In your current Number (p. 
292) you quote from Galignani an ana- 
lysis of a Paper by M. Ch. des Moulins 
upon the Tests of the Antiquity of Flint 
Implements; and unless some protest 
be offered against that gentleman’s as- 
sertions it will be assumed that they are 
unconditionally accepted in England as 
well as in France, and that up to this 
time the archzologists have been under 
a grave delusion. I will not discuss the 
question whether the word “ patina,” to 
which he objects, is strictly correct as 
applied to the coating produced on flint 
implements by long deposit in the earth. 
It is a matter of slight consequence 
whether it is described as patina, film, 
enamel, varnish, or glass; for the prin- 
cipal collections of these relics contain 
specimens which exhibit each character 
of coating. But the great point is, 


whether a test on which antiquaries 
have to a great extent relied is to be 
given up on this unsupported demand, 
and the whole question of antiquity 
thrown solely on the geologist, who may 
not happen to be present when the flint 
implement is exhumed from a well-de- 
fined stratum. No English archeologist 
has attempted to assign to a particular 
century either the polished celts or the 
older implements of the “ drift” by 
means of this patina, but most of them 
have accepted it as reliable evidence of 
very great antiquity. M. Ch. des Mou- 
lins says, however, that— 


“This patina, which is believed to dis- 
tinguish the antediluvian from the Cel- 
tic specimens, is only found as a varnish 
on certain kinds of flint, and not in 
others, so that it does not offer a gene- 
ral characteristic: and again, it is liable 
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to disappear, and hence it does not con- 
stitute an absolute feature.” 

In the absence of better terms to de- 
scribe two great pre-historic periods we 
may, for this particular argument, ad- 
mit those of “Celtic” and “ antedilu- 
vian ;” but the patina which M. Ch. des 
Moulins affirms to exist alike on the im- 
plements of both ages, is not the coating 
on which English antiquaries chiefly rely 
as the proof of great antiquity. The 
smooth flint tools of the Celtic period sel- 
dom exhibit any patina at all: but every 
genuine tool of the more ancient period, 
extracted from the post-pliocene de- 
posits, and known as the flint imple- 
ments of the drift, displays a coating 
which I believe no art can successfully 
imitate, and which is indelible. It is 
not always alike; for not only the colour 
but the intensity depends upon the che- 
mical property of the source whence it 
is derived; and I have observed that in 
the specimens obtained from the Eng- 
lish fluviatile gravel-beds it is more pro- 
nounced than it is generally in the spe- 
cimens which I have obtained from 
Amiens and Abbeville, and in many of 
those I have seen iu the possession of 
M. Boucher de Perthes, Mr. John Evans, 
and others. I will not, however, extend 
this communication by detailed refe- 
rences to other collections, but confine 
my remarks to those authentic speci- 
mens of “drift” implements which I 
have taken out of the post-tertiary beds, 
or seen taken out, or of which I have 
such evidence of their having been taken 
out, as I could not reject. On the im- 
plements obtained from the beds where 
the gravel is of a deep ochreous colour 
there is a yellowish-brown coating over 
the whole surface, hiding the original 
colour of the flint, and forming a per- 
manent enamel. On those found in 
beds where there were no ferruginous 
filtrations, but where there was a large 
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proportion of chalky marl, the coating 
on the flint assumes the appearance of 
the surface of porcelain. Those from a 
bed of sand have a much slighter film or 
glaze. M. Ch. des Moulins says,— 

“This patina is liable to disappear, 
and hence does not constitute an abso- 
lute feature, whereby to distinguish the 
antediluvian from the Celtic.” 

My own experience shews that ex- 
posure to light, scrubbing with soap- 
suds, or any ordinary mode of cleansing, 
fails to remove a vestige of it. I should 
as soon expect the landscape to disap- 
pear from a willow-pattern plate, or the 
blackness from the face of the Hottentot 
Venus, by the same process. There 
must, therefore, be some mistake about 
the observations of M. Ch. des Mou- 
lins ; at all events, his positive repudia- 
tion of the “‘ patina” hitherto relied upon 
by antiquaries cannot be accepted by 
them whilst they have such potent facts 
on their side. I have lying before me 
at this moment about fifty specimens of 
flint tools possessing a coating of an- 
tiquity that will defy all efforts to re- 
move it, except the application of some 
solvent, which would decompose the 
flint also. There are other deposits on 
the flint implements than the patina 
referred to, such as dendritic markings, 
and incrustutions of carbonate of lime, 
and these may with some trouble be 
removed; but although they are ac- 
cepted as evidences of long deposit, and 
as serving to shew that they have not 
been lately made to supply the demand 
for curiosities, yet they are not among 
the main tests on which experienced 
observers rely. If these be the proofs 
which M. Ch. des Moulins so summarily 
disposes of, then I may be permitted to 
say that I think he is skimming the 
surface too lightly.—I am, &e. 

James WYATT. 

Bedford, March 15, 1865. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE MIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Srtr,—On Jan. 11, 1562-3, an act of Peace in the different counties, cities, 


Parliament was passed to regulate the 
rates of wages. The Justices of the 


and towns were ordered to assess the 
same, and to make a return thereof to 
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the Court of Chancery. The Court Roll 
of the city of Winchester, during the 
mayoralty of William Lane, in the fifth 
and sixth years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
commences with a skin of parchment 
containing a transcript of “ The several 
Rates and Taxations for Wages, made 
and set forth by the Justices of Peace 
of the city of Winchester.” It affords 
a good summary of the various trades 
exercised in Winchester at that period. 
“Meat and drink” is valued at four- 
pence a day, and for apprentices at 
threepence. Apprentices appear to be 
well paid for their services. There is 
a diminution at the rate of a penny 
a day for the winter half of the year. 
Among the “crafts” the brewers and 
dyers receive the highest wages. The 
document is dated July 7, 1563, and 
recites that— 

“At the Parliament held at West- 
minster, the 11th day of January last, 
it was enacted that the Justices of Peace 
of every shire, riding, and liberty within 
the limits of their several commissions, 
or the more part of them, being there 
resident within the same, and the sheriff 
of the county if he conveniently might : 
and every mayor, bailiff, or other head 
officer within any city or town corporate 
wherein there is a Justice of Peace within 
the limits of the said city or towne, should 
by force of that act assemble themselves 
together according to the tenor of the 
same act. And thereupon should limit, 
rate and appoynt the wages of arti- 
ficers, handicraftsmen, husbandry men, 
laborers, servants, and workmen, as by 
their discretions should be thought meet, 
and according to such authority as is 
given them by the said act. The same 
rates and taxations should be certified 
into the Court of Chancery, before a 
certain day limited in the said act. 
Whereupon it should be lawful for the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, for the time 
being, upon declaration thereof to her 
Highness, the Queen’s Majesty, her heirs 
or successors, or to the lords and others 
of Her Majesty’s privy council; to cause 
proclamations to be made within the 
different shires and places, containing 
the several rates of wages appointed by 
the said Justices and other head officers. 
Commanding thereby in the Queen’s 
name, all to observe and strictly keep 
the same, upon the penalty of the pun- 
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ishment and forfeitures limited and ap- 
pointed by the said act and statute. 

“ And wherefore it is further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, That all 
manner of persons after such proclama- 
tion made, should observe and kepe the 
said rates for wages, upon pain of the 
forfeitures and penalties contained in 
the same statute, until by a second pro- 
clamation according to the purport of 
the same act, it should be otherwise 
ordered and proclaimed. 

“Her Majesty having received into 
her said Court of Chancery among divers 
other certificates from sundry shires, 
cities and towns, one certificate from 
this her City of Winchester, containing 
the rates for wages hereafter following ; 
Made and appointed by the Justices of 
this her said city of Winchester accord- 
ing to the tenor of the same Act. Mind- 
ing to have the same rates put in exe- 
cution in all points as by the process of 
the same Act is prescribed. 

“Therefore her Highness strictly 
charges and commands all manner of 
persons within her said city of Win- 
chester, to keep and observe in all 
points the said rates and taxations, 
orders, and appointments for wages, 
hereafter following and set forth, upon 
the penalties and forfeitures appointed 
by the said statute, and upon pain of 
Her Highness’ displeasure. Her High- 
ness’ pleasure and express command- 
ment, is that all Justices of Peace, 
sheriffs and other officers of her said 
city of Winchester shall see and cause 
the same rates, duly and severally to be 
observed and kept in all points, and this 
proclamation to be used in every behalf 
according to the tenor and effect of the 
said act. 

“ And Her Majesty’s further pleasure 
and commandment, is that if any ques- 
tion, scruple, or doubt shall arise upon 
any of the taxations or rates for this 
city of Winchester, here undermen- 
tioned; that then the same shall be 
ordered and determined by Her High- 
ness’ Justices of Peace, who did make 
aud ordain the same taxations and rates. 
And that all persons shall perform and 
keep the same resolutions, orders, and 
determinations so by them to be made 
and determined touching the same. 


“Tae CYTYE OF WINCHETER. 

“A CERTIFICATE made the vij‘® day 
of July in the v' yere of the raygne of 
of our soveraygne Lady Elizabethe, by 
the grace of God, Quene of England, 
Fraunce and Ireland, defendor of the 
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faithe, etc. According to the statute 
made for artificers, laborers, servauntes 
of husbandri, and apprentices, by the 
mayor and justices of the peace in the 
sayed cytye for all the rates and taxes 
in the same cytye, conceaved, made and 
rated by us, the said mayor and justices, 
the nenth daye of June, uppon consider- 
ation that the rates and taxes by us 
made, are now in the sayd citye com- 
monlye (sic) ure which particular here- 
after folowethe. 
“ Wages by the yere for women 
servauntes, 

“A woman servaunte of th’age of 
xviij. yere and upward of the best ser- 
vice, wages by the yere, xx*; for 
lyvery, viij’. 

«A woman servaunte of the common 
service, wages by the yere, xvj*; livery, 
viij*. 

“A woman servaunte under xviij. 
yeres of age, wages by the yere, meate, 
drinke and necessarye apparel. 

“ Wages by the daye for thes artificers. 

“A free mason, a master carpenter, 
a rough mason, a brickleyer, a plummer, 
a glacier, a carver, a joyner, a chefe 
helier; beyng able to set forthe by plot, 
or to take charge of any worke in ther 
several sciences, wages from Easter to 
Michaelmas, x‘, withoute meate and 
drinke; and vj‘ withe meate and drinke; 
and from Michaelmas to Easter without 
meate and drinke, ix’; and with meate 
and drinke, v‘. 

“For evere common workman of these 
sciences; wages from Easter to Michael- 
mas, viij’, withoute meate and drinke; 
and iiij* with meate and drinke: and 
from Michaelmas to Easter, without 
meate and drinke, vij‘; and with meat 
aud drink, iij*. 

“For every apprentyce to thes sci- 
ences, wages from Easter to Michaelmas, 
vj*, without meat and drinke; and iij¢ 
with meat and drinke: from Micheal- 
mas to Easter, v’ without meat and 
drinke, and ij4 with meate and drinke. 

“A chefe Sawier, from Easter to 
Michaelmas, wages without meat and 
drinke, ix‘; with meate and drinke, 
v‘ (sic), A common workman of that 
sciens, from Easter to Michaelmas, with- 
out meate and drinke, vij4; with meate 
and drinke, iij‘; and from Michaelmas 
to Easter, without meate and drinke, 
vj’; and with meate and drinke, ij‘. 


“* Wages by the day for laborers. 


“A day laborer from Easter to Mi- 
chaelmas, withoute meate and drinke, 


It 
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vij’; and with meate and drinke, iij‘: 

and from Michaelmas to Easter, without 

meat and drinke, vj4; and with meate 

and drinke, ij’. 

“* Wages by the yere for journeymen and 

servauntes of thes craftes. 

“Servauntes of clothiers, the best, 

ij vj* viij‘; the common sorte, xl*. 
“Wollen cloth wevers, the best, 


“ For a tucker, for a fuller, for a cloth- 
worker, for a sherman, for a lynen 
wever, the best sorte, wages, l*; the 
common sorte, xl. 

“ Fora shomaker, for a furberer, for 
a glover, for a cutler, for a smithe, 
for a farror, for a furryer, for a curryer, 
for a loder, for a capper, for a hat- 
maker, for a feltmaker, for a boywyer, 
for a fletcher, for a arrowehedmaker, 
for a miller, for a tanner, the best sorte, 
wages, liij* iiij4; the common sorte, 
xxxiijé iiij4. 

“For an hosier, for a tayler, for a 
baker, for a spurryer, for a cooke, for 
a cowper, the best sorte, wages, xl*; the 
common sorte, xxvj® viij’. 

“For a pewterer, for a butcher, for 
a rippier, the best sorte, wages, ij"; the 
common sorte, xl*, 

“For a brewer, for a dyer, the best 
sorte, wages, iiij'; the common sorte, 
liij iiij’, 

“For a sadler, for a chaundeler, the 
best sorte, wages, l*; the common sorte, 
xxxiij* iiij’, 

“ Wages for taske worke. 

“For a sawyer of bord and timber by 
the hundred, for every hundred, xvj‘. 

“In witnes wherof to this present 
certificate, as well I the sayde Mayor 
of the cytye of Winchester aforesayd 
sett the seale of th’office of the maior- 
altie, as also we the said justices huve 
sett our severall seales, geven the daye 
and yeare fyrst above writtin.” 

This certificate or proclamation ap- 
pears to have been printed, as at the 
end of the transcript is noted, “ Jm- 
printed at London in Poules churche- 
yerde, by Rychard Ingge and John Ca- 
wood, printers to the Quenes Majestye, 
cum privilegio regie majestatis,” though 
I have not been able to find a copy 
among that class of documents, and 
probably no printed copy is now extant. 

I am, &e. 
Francois JosEPH BAIGENT. 

Winchester, Feb. 17, 1865. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Literary Potices. 





Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight. 
An Alliterative Romance Poem, (1320- 
1330). 

Ane compendious and breve Tractate, 
concerning y* office and dewtie of 
Kyngis, Spirituale Pastoris, ang tem- 
porale Jugis ; laitlye compylit be Wit- 
114M LavpER. (London: published for 
the Early English Text Society.) 

These texts, together with the two 
noticed at a former page*, make a total 
of four published by the Society during 
the past year: a goodly instalment to 
begin with, and of no little value to the 
student interested in the early history 
and structure of the English tongue. 
Again we have to notice with satisfac- 
tion the scrupulous care and respect 
evidenced in the handling of these texts 
by their respective editors. What there 
is in the manuscript, that is given to the 
reader: and the very most needful or 
apparent emendations are rather sug- 
gested than—as but too often has hap- 
pened—thrust upon the student by 
force. The “ Gawayne,” as edited before, 
was practically inaccessible to the gene- 
ral reading public; it is now within the 
reach of all who would ; and we state at 
once that, in our opinion, it alone is 
worth the entire member’s subscription. 
We could wish that Mr. Morris had 
entirely remodelled the Glossary, instead 
of simply adding to Sir F. Madden’s, 
and had fashioned it like his Glossary to 
the “Early English Alliterative Poems.” 
As it is, the general absence of the deri- 
vations rather detracts from its interest 
as well as its usefulness; and there are 
some few words, fully needing an expla- 
natory notice, altogether omitted. As 
an instance sanap, at line 886, may be 
mentioned. Jamieson quotes the line,— 

**Sanape, and saler, semly to sight,” 





* Gent. MaG., Feb. 1865, p. 227. 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vou. 1, 


from “Sir Gawan and Sir Galahad,” 
and explains the word as mustard. 
Halliwell and Wright, on the other 
hand, both give sannap or sanope as 
meaning ‘ napkin,’ and the passage ad- 
duced by the former certainly leaves no 
doubt that sanappus, in it, must be so 
explained. Of course A. 8S. and Dan. 
senep, is suggestive of Dr. Jamieson’s 
imterpretation; but stilk one wonders 
whether, in the thirteenth century, the 
mustard-pot was the eompanion of the 
‘salure,’ or salt-seller, as well as the 
‘sylverin spenez’ and tlie ‘cler quyt,’ 
or ‘why3th as the seeys fume, clothe,’ 
or ‘towellys.’ Again, at line 1,158, in 
the description of a grand hunt, the 
author says,— 
‘The hindes were halden in, with hay and 
war,” 
and the glossarial explanation is “ Hay! 
exclamation or cry of the hunters.” 
Certainly that is correct at line 1,445, 
but in the former place it may quite as 
probably be due to the Norman ihaie, 
a combination of nets and brushwood 
fences used for keeping or ‘halding 
in’ large animals when a great hunt was 
being carried on: a word, moreover, 
which, as meaning the fenced boundary 
ofa game-forest, or other domain, has lett 
numerous traces behind it in the local 
names of northern English districts. 
We had marked many other places for 
comment, but space compels us to desist 
with only the following description of 
the kind of ‘fair play’ Reynard met 
with in the ‘chase’ as ‘ conducted’ 530 
or 540 years ago :— 
‘¢As he sprent ouer a spenne, to spye the 
schrewe 
Renaud com richchande thur3 a rose greue ; 
And alle the rabel in a res, ry3t at his hele3, 
The wy3e wats war of the wylde, and warly 
abides, 
And brayde}3 out the bry3t bronde, and at the 
best caste}, 
30 
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And he schunt for the scharp and schulde 

haf arered ; 

A rach rapes hym to, ry3t er he my3t, 

And ry3t before the hors fete thay fel on 

hym alle, 

And woried me this wyly wyth a wroth 

noyse.”” 

* Heading,’ or ‘ mobbing,’ in the nine- 
teenth century is gentle work compared 
to flinging a drawn sword at the ‘ ver- 
min ;’ and possibly the apparition of the, 
by many, supposed new word created 
by railway exigencies, ‘shunt,’ may be 
almost as startling to them as the flash- 
ing sword must have been to the poor 
fox’s optics. 


The Court of Final Appeal; or, the 
Appellate Jurisdiction of the Crown in 
Ecclesiastical Cases. By the Rev. M. 
J. Fuuter, M.A. (Oxford and London: 
J. H. and J. Parker.)—All who desire 
to have the materials for forming an 
enlightened judgment on this, one of 
the most urgent questions of the day, 
will do well to consult Mr. Fuller’s 
work. In brief compass it contains all 
the material points to be considered, 
and no reader, whether he agrees or 
disagrees with the author’s conclusions, 
can deny to him the praise of pains- 
taking learning, and perfect honesty. 
His book is a really good one, and 
would retain its value as a contribution 
to Church literature, if the question 
that it discusses could be settled to- 
morrow. 


Irish Family History. By R. Cro- 
NELLY. (Dublin, 1864).—Mr. Cronelly, 
a member of the Irish Constabulary, 
is now publishing a valuable contribu- 
tion to Irish family: history, in the 
form of genealogies exhibiting rare 
literary research, and containing a large 
amount of historical information at a 
very low price, 1s. 6d. per Part. His 
work deserves a national circulation as 
a book of reference, and as a compila- 
tion replete with novel and interesting 
traditions and historical facts. The 
author is an ardent patriot and learned 
Irishman, following in the steps of Don- 
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nellan and Curry. We wish him success 
in his laborious undertaking, and hope 
that he will meet with national en- 
couragement. 


The Chronicle of the “ Compleat 
Angler” of Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton. Being a Bibliographical Record 
of tts various Phases and Mutations. 
By Tuomas Wexstwoop, (Willis and 
Sotheran).—This is a pleasantly written 
and handsomely printed book, detailing 
the various “ phases and mutations” that 
that universal favourite, the “Compleat 
Angler,” has passed through, in the 
course of the couple of centuries that 
have elapsed since its publication. It 
may be seen to have undergone many 
varieties of size, illustration and price, 
and of careless and careful editing, from 
the editio princeps of 1653, issued by 
good Izaak himself, to the faithful and 
beautiful pocket edition of 1863, pub- 
lished by Bell and Daldy; this last con- 
tains the text only, but those who prefer 
illustrated copies, will see that they may 
have a wide choice; only it should be 
mentioned. that excellence of illustration 
and careful editorship. are not so com- 
monly combined as might be desired. 


- 


Walks and Talks about London. By 
Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of “Curi- 
osities of London.” (Lockwood and Co.) 
—The London of the last generation is, 
day by day, being rent away from the 
sight of the present, and it is well that 
Mr. Timbs is inelined to walk and talk 
about it, ere it vanishes altogether, and 
leaves the next generation at a loss to 
understand the past history of the me- 
tropolis so far as it has a local colouring, 
as so very much of it has. Broad streets 
that can hardly be crossed without dan- 
ger to life or limb, and palatial edifices 
for carrying on ordinary trade, or more 
questionable modes of making money, 
have, no doubt, a very grand effect, but 
we look regretfully at the merciless 
sweeping away of streets and houses, 
every one of which had a history, the 
knowledge of which made a walk though 
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and among them one of the most agree- 
able of relaxations. Much of this has 
now gone for ever, but our author has 
watched the destructive course of the 
“improver,” and, thanks to his industry, 
muny a memory that we would not will- 
ingly let die, is consigned to the keep- 
ing of the printed page, which in this 
instance as in so many others, will doubt- 
less prove a more lasting record than 
brass or marble. We have no room for 
extracts, but we can assure our readers 
that they will find much to interest and 
inform them in the work, which is of 
moderate size and price, and, moreover, 
handsomely printed and illustrated. 


Dr. Webster’s Complete Dictionary of 
the English Language. Edited by Dr. 
C. A. Goodrich and Dr. N. Porter, of 
Yale College. (Bell and Daldy.)—A fea- 
ture of some interest distinguishes this 
edition of Webster from all preceding 
ones (so far as we are aware), which is, 
the introduction of small woodcuts by 
way of illustration. The ordinary verbal 
description is given of objects (say, 
Amice, or the heraldic term, Affrontée), 
and this is made clear to the uniuitiated, 
who might be little the wiser for the 
most accurate “word picture,” by a 
woodcut. The book is to be completed 
in twelve 2s. 6d. parts, and, we should 
say, will be well worth the money. 


The London Diocese Book for 1865. 
By Joun Hassarp, Private Secretary 
to the Bishop (Rivingtons), contains 
a variety of information useful alike to 
clergy and laity, and is a decided im- 
provement on the “ London Diocesan 
Calendar,” the place of which it takes. 
The contents are very well arranged, 
and from the position of the compiler 
the information collected, and put into 
the readiest possible form fur consulta- 
tion, may be relied upon as accurate. 
The extinct “ Diocesan Calendar” first 
gave the livings of the diocese arranged 
in rural deaneries, and this feature has 
been preserved in the present work, but 
the additions of the net value and the 
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patron of each living, and the address of 
the incumbent, give it greatly increased 
value ; and this may be fairly taken as a 
type of the way in which the other di- 
visions of the book have been dealt with. 


The Cambridge Year Book and Uni- 
versity Almanack for 1865. Edited by 
Wittiam Waits, Sub-librarian of 
Trinity College (Rivingtons), appears to 
be very well done, and will answer most 
of the purposes of the “ University Ca- 
lendar” at a much lower price; a con- 
sideration in annual publications. 


We are glad to see so useful an ad- 
dition made to the stock of existing 
periodicals as is furnished by The Eng- 
lishman’s Magazine of Literature, Re- 
ligion, Science, and Art (Rivingtons), 
the first three Numbers of which are 
now before us. We must say that they 


“redeem the promise made in the ori- 


ginal announcement, that, though the 
work should not be exclusively of a reli- 
gious character, st:ll, through all there 
should flow an undercurrent of Church 
thought and feeling. This is as it 
should be, and if the publication be 
carried on in the spirit that it is begun, 
it will certainly deserve to be successful, 


We have received Mr. Street’s very 
handsome volume, on the Gothic Ar- 
chitecture of Spain (Murray), with a 
large nuwber of views and ground-plans 
of the edifices of a country, the archi- 
tecture of which has not in general 
attracted so much attention as it un- 
questionably deserves. We hope to be 
able next month to lay a full account 
of the work before our readers, 


It may be satisfactory to those of our 
readers who have taken an interest in 
the restoration of the Chapel of Wor- 
cester College (described in these pages 
a short time since), to know that the 
thoughtful and eloquent Sermon, en- 
titled The Voice of the Lord, preached 
by the Lord Bishop of Oxford on the 
re-opening of the sacred edifice, has 
just been published by Messrs. J. H. 
and J. Parker, Oxford and London. 
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Monthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Iw the absence of political matter of greater importance, the “ Life of 
Julius Cesar,” by the Emperor Napoleon III., has attracted a large 
amount of notice, it being regarded rather as a case of special pleading 
in defence of ** Napoleonism,” than as a bond fide historical work. On 
its first appearance, it was almost officially announced, that the utmost 
freedom would be allowed to the comments of the press. This seems 
to have meant, provided they were favourable; for M. Rogeard, an un- 
complimentary critic, has been prosecuted, and a sentence of great seve- 
rity pronounced against him ; but this he has evaded, by a timely retreat 
to Belgium. 

From America the news is still of dubious character, as it ever must 
be, from the fact that it is invariably supplied in the first instance by 
one party only. We know that Charleston and Wilmington have fallen 
into the hands of the Federals, but it is certain that they were purposely 
abandoned, as the beginning of a new system of warfare by the Con- 
federates; and there does not as yet seem to be any prospect of the 
contest being brought to a close. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Feb. 28. War Office, Feb. 10.—The Queen 
has been graciously pleased to give orders for 
the appointment of General His Royal High- 
ness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, K.G., 
K.8.1., to be an Ordinary Member of the Mili- 
tary Division of the First Class, or Knights 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath. 

March 10. At the Court at Windsor, March 
9, present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council. Her Majesty in Council 
was this day pleased to appoint John Broad- 
hurst, esq., of Foston, to be Sheriff of the 
County of Derby, in the room of Sir Wm. 
Fitzherbert, of Tissington. 

Feb. 28. Duchy of Cornwall Office.—His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales bas been 
pleased to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Seal of the Duchy of Cornwall, ap- 
pointing John Michael Williams, esq., of Caer- 
hayes Castle, Sheriff of the County of Cornwall. 


Feb. 21. Thomas Webster, esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Middlesex ; Sir Thomas Phillips, knt., of 
the Inner Temple, London; Joseph Brown, 


esq., of the Middle Temple, London; Clement 
Milward, esq., of the Middle Temple, London ; 
James Redfoord Bulwer, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, London; and Hardinge Stanley Gif- 
fard, of the Inner Temple, London, to be of 
H.M.’s Council Learned in the Law. 

Benjamin Coulson Robinson, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, to be a Serjeant-at-Law. 

Feb, 24. The following officers of the Marine 
of H.I.M. the Emperor of the French, and of 
H.M. the King of the Netherlands, to be Hono- 
rary Members of the Military Divisions of the 
Second and Third Classes of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, respectively, viz :— 
To be Knight Commanders—M. Jean Louis 
Charles Jaures, Vice-Adm. To be Companions 
—M. Antoine Louis Marie le Couriault du 
Quilio, Capitaine de Vaisseau ; M. Henry Mau- 
rice Pas-quier de Francheu, Capitaine de Vais- 
seau; and Captain Jacobus Eliza de Man. 

Thomas Berkeley Hardtman, esq., to be 
a Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Isiand of St. Christopher. 

Hugh Mallet, esq., to be Secretary or Regis- 
trar to the Mixed Commission Courts esta- 
blished at the Cape of Good Hope under the 
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treaties concluded by Great Britain, July 3, 
1842, and April 7, 1862, with Portugal and the 
United States respectively, for the suppression 
of the African slave trade. 

Charles de Brettes, esq., to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Island of St. 
Lucia. ] 

Archibald Piguenit Burt, esq., to be one of 
H.M.’s Council for the Island of St. Chris- 
topher. 

Feb. 28.° The Right Hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey, to be an Ordinary Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Governor-General of India. 

March7. Hugh William Hoyles, esq., to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Is- 
land of Newfoundland. 

Sir Hereules George Robert Rebinson, Kt., 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Island of Ceylon and its dependencies. 

Major-Gen. George Hutt, C.B., to be Secre- 
tary and Registrar to the Commissioners for 
the Government of the Royal Hospital at Chel- 
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sea, in the room of Alexander James Moor- 
head, esq., resigned. 

March 14. At the Court at Windsor, March 
9, present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty in Council. This day the Right Hon, 
Richard Bickerton Pemell, Lord Lyons, and 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, 
Knight, were by H.M.’s command, sworn of 
H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and took 
their places at the Board accordingly. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 21. Borough of Tralee.—Daniel O’Do- 
noghue, esq. {commonly called The O’Do- 
noghue), of the Glens of Killarney, oo. Kerry, 
in the room of the Right Hon, Thos. O’Hagan, 
who has accepted the office of one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, 

Borough of Lancaster.— Henry William 
Schneider, esq., of Lightburn House, Lan~ 
cashire, in the room of Samuel Gregson, esq., 
deceased. 
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Dec. 21,1864. At Umritsur, Panjaub, the wife 
of Frank Wm. Chatterton, esq., Lieut. Bengal 
Army, a son. 

Jan. 1, 1865. At Capetown, the wife of 
J. M. Daly, esq., Capt. lst Battalion 10th Foot, 
acon. 

Jan. 5. At Labuan, the wife of the Rev. 
Julian Moreton, a son. 

Jan. 8. At Secunderabad, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Warlow, Chaplain, a son. 

Jan.9. At the Residency, Sehore, the wife 
of Major Willoughby-Osborne, C.B., a son. 

At Berhampore, the wife of Anthony J. R. 
Bainbridge, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Jan.10, At Newera Ellia, Ceylon, the wife 
of Major Bent, 2nd Batt. 25th Regt. (the King’s 
Own Borderers), a dau. 

Jan, 13. At Fuh-chau, China, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur W. Cribb, C.M.S., a son. 

Jan. 16. At Poona, the wife of Capt. T. W. 
W. Pierce, H.M.’s 10th Regt. Bombay N.L., 
@ son. 

Jan. 17. At Secunderabad, the wife of Capt. 
George Joy, 18th Royal Irish Regt., a son. 

Jan.18. At Agra, the wife of Wm. Kaye, 
ésq., of the Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Jan, 20. At Bangalore, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Boudier, a son. 

Jan, 21. At Umritsur, Punjaub, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Clark, C.M., a son. 

Jan. 22. At Umballa, the wife of Major 
A. L, Busk, Bengal Staff Corps, a dau. 

Jan, 25. At Bombay, the wife of Capt. C. 
T. Heathcote, Staff Corps, a dau. 

Feb.3. At Halifax, N.S., the wife of Dr. 
W. J. Lewis, late Surgeon R.N., a dau. 

Feb. 10. At Lennoxville, Eastern Canada, 
the wife of Capt. F. de Winton, R.A., a son. 


At Halifax, N.S., the wife of Edward Osborne 
Hewett, esq., Capt. R.E., a dau. 

Feb.11. At Madras, the wife of Wm. D. 
Horsley, esq., C.S., a dau. 

Feb. 12. At Maida-hill, the wife of the Rev. 
H. G. Henderson, a dau. 

Feb. 14. At Acomb, Hexham, Mrs. George 
Francis Mewburn, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Dovercourt, the wife of Capt. 
Ormsley Johnson, H.M.S. ‘* Pembroke,” a dau. 

Feb. 16. AtCheltenham, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Ferryman, C.B., a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of Major 
J. Davidson, Madras Staff Corps, a dau. 

At South Hampstead, the wife of Frederick 
Simpson, esq., late 4th (Q.0.) Light Dragoons, 
a son. 

At Croydon, the wife of the Rev. T. H. 
Watson, a dau. 

At Wycliffe Hall, Yorkshire, the wife of 
George Sowerby, esq., jun., a dau. 

At Crevenagh House, co. Tyrone, the wife 
of Capt. Montague Browne, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners, a son. 

At the Rectory, West Kirby, Cheshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Hope Grant, a son. 

Feb. 17. At Brighton,- the wife of Major 
Newbery, a son. 

Feb. 18. At Sandgate, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Grant, R.E., a son. 

At Ballybay House, co. Monaghan, the wife 
of Major Charles Kendal Bushe, H.M.’s 59th 
Regt., a son. 

At Newcastle, Jamaica, the wife of Col. T. F. 
Hobbs, Commanding 6th Royal Regt., a son. 

At Benwell Parsonage, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the wife of B. Atkinson, esq., late R.A., 
a dau. 
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Feb. 19. In Lower Berkeley-st., the Lady 
Annora Williams Wynn, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Law, a son. 

The wife of the Rev, J. C. Jackson, Chatham- 
pl. east, Hackney, a dau. 

At Camp Villas, Colchester, the wife of Capt. 
W. R. Annesley, 97th Regt., a dau. 

In Pulteney-st., Bath, the wife of C. H. 
Ames, esq., late Madras C.S., a dau. 

At Netherseale Rectory, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
the wife of the Rev. Nigel Gresley, a son. 

At Chiselhurst, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
P. Williams, a dau. 

At Abbotsham, near Bideford, the wife of 
Capt. R. F. Wren, late of H.M.’s 3rd Regt., 
Bombay Light Cavalry, a dau. 

Feb. 20. At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. D. 
A. Baby, a dau. 

In Carlton-rd., Maida-vale, the wife of S. H. 
C. Tayler, esq., Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Iken Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Arnold W. Wainewright, a son. 

In Gloucester-pl., Hyde-pk., the wife of G. 
A. Haig, esq., of Pen Ithon, a son. 

At Chesterton Rectory, near Peterborough, 
the wife of the Rev. C. J, R. Cooke, a son. 

In the Precincts, Canterbury, the wife of J. 
Streatfeild Lipscomb, esq., M.A., Seeond Master 
of the King’s School, a dau. 

At Mitcham, the wife of the Rev. R. P. 
Pelly, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Richard Wilkie Cob- 
bold, of Hollesley Rectory, Woodbridge, 
a son. 

Feb. 21. In Hertford-st., the wife of the 
Hon. Thomas Bruce, a son. 

At Gibliston House, Fife, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Babington, a son. 

In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of 
Algernon Bathurst, esq., a son. 

At Toppesfield Hall, Hadleigh, Suffolk, Mrs. 
Charles Harper, a son. 

Feb. 22. In King-st., Portman-sq., the Lady 
Evelyn Courtenay, a dau. 

At Clifton House, Exeter, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Wilkins, a dau. 

At Oughtrington Hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
Arthur Fredk. Payne, esq., a son. 

At Exmoor Parsonage, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. M. Drummond, a dau. 

Feb. 23. At Nant-y-Gaer, Gresford, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. 8. B. Hamilton, a son. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Major R. Wilmot 
Brooke, 60th Rifles, a son. * 

In Abbey-rd. west, Kilburn, the wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Carr, a dau. 

At Thorpe Lea House, Surrey, the wife of 
Jobn Blackett, esq., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Conyngham Ellis, In- 
cumbent of Cranborne, Berks., a son. 

At the Rectory, Morchard-Bishop, North 
Devon, the wife of Capt. J. C. Farquharson, 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, a son. 

At Wetheral, near Carlisle, the wife of the 
Rev. G. T. Livingston, M.A., Minor Canon of 
Carlisle, a son. 

Feb. 24. At All Saints’ Parsonage, Ponte- 
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fract, the wife of the Rev. Sir T. E. W. Blome- 
field, bart., a son. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. J. J. Over- 
beck, D.D., Professor at the Staff College, 
Sandhurst, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Bigoe Williams, 
late 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Philip Dodd, a son. 

At the Rectory, Clungunford, Salop, the wife 
of the Rev. T. Owen Rocke, a dau. 

At Torquay, the wife of Norman FitzGerald 
Uniacke, esq., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Bradwell, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick T. Woodman, 
a dau. 

Feb. 25. At Dover, the wife of Major E. C. 
Warner, 20th Hussars, a dau. 

At Little Hallingbury Rectory, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. Stanley Pemberton, a dau. 

At Caverswall Castle, Staffordshire, the wife 
of J. P. Radcliffe, esq., a dau. 

At Baxterley Rectory, the wife of the Rev, 
Hugh Bacon, a son. 

At Charterhouse, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Haig Brown, a dau. 

At Lamarsh Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur R. Stert, a son. 

At the Rectory, Pendomer, Somersetshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Henry Helyar, a dau. 

At Thurnscoe, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. C. Simpson, a son. 

At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Hudson, M.A., a dau. 

At Aberdour, Fife, the wife of Capt. Charles 
Stockwell, 72nd Highlanders, a son. 

At Congresbury, Somerset, the wife of C. R. 
Ricketts, esq., late Capt. 32nd Light Infantry, 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. John Hullett, Toft Par- 
sonage, Knutsford, a dau. 

Feb. 26. At Glenarm Castle, North Ireland, 
the Countess of Antrim, a dau. 

At Exhims, Northchurch, Herts., the wife of 
Capt. Hardy, late 18th Hussars, a son. 

In Park-street, Westminster, prematurely, 
the wife of John Pollard Seddon, esq., a dau. 

At the Manor House, Alphington, Devon- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. J. B. Strother, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of Ernest Clay Ker Sey- 
mer, esq., @ son. 

Feb. 27. In Wilton-crescent, the Lady Emily 
Hamilton, a dau. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Plymouth, the 
wife of Rear-Adm. Douglas Curry, a dau. 

At Park Lodge, Baslow, near Chatsworth, 
the wife of Edward M. Wrench, esq., late 12th 
Royal Lancers, a dau. 

In Church-street, Kensington, the wife of 
the Rev. John Gaitskell, a son. 

At Bury-road, near Gosport, the wife of 
Capt. Charles McArthur, R.M.L.I., a son, 

At Hope Bowdier Rectory, Salop, the wife 
of the Rev. Riou Bcnson, a son. 

In Clifton-place, the wife of J. A. Froude, 
esq.) @ Son, . 
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At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. G. B. Morgan, 
Town Major, a dau. 

At Sturminster-Newton, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Lowndes, a dau. 

Feb. 28. At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, bart., a dau. 

At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, the wife 
of J. T. Hopwood, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Parkgate, Chester, the wife of the Rev. 
Algernon 8, Grenfell, a son. 

Marchi. At Ramsgate, the wife of Capt. 
Henry Bathurst, a dau. 

At Morley Rectory, Wymondham, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. F. B. De Chair, M.A., 
curate, a son. 

At Norwich, the wife of Capt. John Leslie 
Toke, a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Watson Wasse, 
M.A., Vicar of Prestwold and Hoton, near 
Loughborough, a dau. 

March 2. Lady Norreys, a dau. 

At the Master’s Lodge, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the wife of the Rev.. James 
Pulling, D.D., a dau. 

At Bedford, the wife of Major R. H. Price, of 
H.M.’s 12th Regt. B.N.I., a dau. 

At Greenlaw, near Edinburgh, the wife of 
Capt. W. 8. Hunt, 74th Highlanders, a dau. 

At West Allington, Bridport, Dorset, the 
wife of the Rev. James Drew, a son. 

At Clifton College, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Percival, a dau. 

At the Camp, Aldershot, the wife of Capt. 
Warner, 39th Regt., a son. 

At Wheathampstead Rectory, Hertfordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Owen W. Davys; M.A., a 
dau. 

March 3, At Hythe, the wife of Col. Bewes, 
School of Musketry, a son. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife of John 
Walter, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Godstone, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
John Norton, a dau. 

At Diss Rectory, the wife of the Rev. C. R. 
Manning, a dau. 

At Torre Abbey, Torquay, the wife of Charles 
C. Welman, esq., a son and heir. 

At the Barracks, Brecon, the wife of Capt. 
Brereton, of the Royal Brecknock Militia, 
a son. 

March 4. At Glasgow, the wife of H. E. 
Crum Ewing, junr., esq., a dau. 

At Tamworth, the wife of the Rev. William 
Anderson, M.A., Curate of Fazeley, a son. 

At Charlton, Kent, the wife of John Drum- 
mond, esq., of Balquhandy, N.B., Capt. West 
Kent Light Infantry Militia, a dau. 

At Chalvington Rectory, Sussex, the wife of 
the Rev. Frayton Fuller, a dau. 

March 5. At Waltham Abbey, the wife of 
Major G. C. Henry, R.A., a son. 

At Brooksby Hall, Leicestershire, Mrs. Er- 
nest Chaplin, a son. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Lieut. C. Brown- 
rigg, R.N., a dau. 

March 6. At Ayr, the wife of Major Haines, 
92nd Gordon Highlanders, a son. 
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At Brattleby, near Lincoln, the wife of the 
Rev. Theo. Bristow, a dau. 

At Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Bullock, a dau. 

March 7. At Edenwood, Cupar, Fife, N.B., 
the wife of Capt. Thos. Wilson, R.N., a dau. 

At Scorton, Yorkshire, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Rigg, a dau. 

At Bromley-common, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Rawson, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Lancing, the wife of the 
Rev. F. F. Watson, Vicar of Lancing, a dau. 

At Biscovey, Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. 
E. L. Salisbury, a son. 

March 8. At Debden-green, Loughton, 
Essex, the wife of Capt. R. D. Upton, late 9th 
Royal Lancers, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Carleton-Rode, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. John Cholmeley, a son. 

At Seal Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. T. O. 
Blackall, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. E.. D.. Stone, of Eton 
College, a dau. 

March 9. Lady Radstock, a dau. 

At Rosiére, Lyndhurst, the Lady Margaret 
Lushington, a dau. 

At Arklow House, Ramsgate, the wife of 
Hubert Campion, esq., Capt. R.N., a son. 

At Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rev. Arthur P. Arnott, a son. 

In Sloane-st., the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
E. F. Masters, Incumbent of Turnditch, Derby, 
a son. 

At Falloden, Northumberland, the wife of 
Capt. G. H. Grey, a dau. 

At Haverstock-hill, the wife of the Rev. J. 
P. Fletcher, a son. 

March 10. In Upper Berkeley-street, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Swabey, a son. 

At Bridgegate, near Bristol, the wife of the 
Rev. Eyre W. Hussey, a dau. 

At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. J. W. Had- 
dock, a dau. 

March 11. In Chesham-st., Lady Frances 
Tremayne, ason. 

In Upper Harley-st., the wife of Denis W. 
Pack Beresford, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Paris, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Cowper, 
Bombay Staff Corps, a son. 

At Chagford Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Hayter George Hames, a dau, 

March 12. In Hamilton-pl., Piccadilly, the 
wife of Sir John Hill, bart., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Old Windsor, the wife of 
the Rev. J. St. John Blunt, a son. 

In Cumberland-place, Dublin, the wife of 
Capt. Frederick Austin, 60th Rifles, a dan. 

At Ingham Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Samuel K. Webster, twin sons. 

March 13. At Puckpool, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of Maj. De Vere, R.E., a dau. 

At Helmingham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife 
of tle Rev. George Cardew, a dau. 

At Madeley Vicarage, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Thomas W. Daltry, a son. 

At South Stoke, Oxon., the wife of the Rev. 
R. Ibbetson Porter, a dau. 
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In Kensington-gardens-square, Hyde-park, 
the wife of J. Whichcord, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

The wife of the F. Havard Jones, M.A., 
Second Master of the Grammar School at 
Grantham, prematurely, a dau. 

March 14, In Grosvenor-sq., Lady Duf- 
ferin, a dau. 

In Sidney-place, Cork, the wife of Maj. 
Hardy, 84th Regt., a son. 

At Ben Lomond House, Hampstead, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles D. Bell, Incumbent of 
Ambleside, a son. 

At Broxbourne, Herts., the wife of H.G. Hill, 
esq., R.A., a dau. 

At Charmouth, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
T. L. Montefiore, a dau. 

March 15. At Berwick-on-Tweed, the wife 
of Commander E. F. Kerby, R.N., a son. 

At Barrington Villas, Shooter’s-hill, Wool- 
wich, the wife of Capt. Hen. W. Briscoe, R.A., 
a dau. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of the Rev. N. 
Royds, a dau. 

March 16. In Pembridge-sq., Bayswater, 
the wife of Major Hen. Roberts, a dau. 

In Cambridge-terr., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Capt. Darling, R.A., a son. 

At Lansdowne House, Cheltenham, the wife 
of Capt. Sheppard, late 4th (King’s Own) Regt., 
a dau. , 
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March17. At Stoke House, Somerset, the 
wife of Col. Patton, late 74th Highlanders, 
@ dau. 

At the residence of her parents, Bishops 
Auckland, the wife of the Rev. James E. Wal- 
lis Loft, Rector of Healing, Lincolnshire, a son. 

At the residence of her mother, Portland-pl., 
the wife of Capt. T. Ht. Pitt, R.A., a dau. 

At Benthall Hall, near Broseley, Mrs. Geo. 
Maw, a dau. 

At Sidlow Parsonage, near Reigate, the wife 
of the Rev. William Lees, a dau. 

March 18. At Mynde Park, Herefordshire, 
the wife of Thomas Geo. Symons, esq., a dau. 

At Cotham, Bristol, the wife of Francis 
Lawford, esq., late 9th Regt. M.N-I., a dau. 

At St. Giles’, Northampton, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. F. Resson, a dau. 

March 19. At Guildford, the wife of the 
Rev. William Chastel de Boinville, a son. 

At the Schools, Shrewsbury, the wife of the 
Rev. John Rigg, a son. 

March 26. At Aspenden Hall, Herts., Lady 
Lushington, a dau. 

At South Kensington, the wife of Brevet- 
Maj. R. C. Stewart, 2nd Queen’s, Dept.-Asst.- 
Adj.-Gen. to the Forces, a son. 

In Lower Seymour-street, the widow of 
Fhomas Weeding, esq., Bombay C.S., and of 
Fullbrooks, Malden, Surrey, a son. 
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Dec. 27, 1864. At Futtehgurh, W. H. Tyr- 
rell, esq., of the Bengal C.S., to Julia, young- 
est dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Wakefield, of 
the Indian Army. 

Dec. 28. At St. John’s Cathedral, Hong- 
kong, John 8. Lapraik, esq., to Clare, eldest 
dau. of B. Thompson, esq., of Chelsea, and 
niece of the late Sir John Briggs, bart., R.N. 

Jan. 16, 1865. At Bellary, Madras, Capt. J. 
T. Daubuz, 11th Brigade R.A., to Julia Mary, 
dau. of the late Francis F. Tuke, esq. 

At Christ Church, Rangoon, James 8. Algar, 
Capt. 60th Rifles, to Jane, third dau. of Wer- 
ner de Nully, esq. 

Jan.19. At Melbourne, Victoria, Nathaniel 
Ronalds, of Richmond, second son of the late 
Alfred Ronalds, esq., formerly of Seafields, 
Staffordshire, to Ursula, only surviving dau. 
of the late Capt. Norman Wightwick, of H.M.’s 
49th Regt., of New Romney, Kent. 

Jan. 21. At Shanghai, William Algernon, 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Wright, Head Mas- 
ter of the Royal Grammar School, Colchester, 
to Bertha Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
W. Collett, Incumbent of Brightwell, Suffolk. 

Jan. 25. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Stephen Edward Collis, esq., of Calcutta, eld st 
son of Stephen Edw. Collis, esq., of Tieraclea, 
Tarbert, Ireland, to Sophie, younger dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis William Grant, A.M., of 
Banff, N.B. 
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Jan. 2%. At Buxar, Major C. H. Barchard, 
C.B., H.M.’s Indian Army, to Ann, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Siddall, esq., of the Royal 
Horse Guards, Blue. 

At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, William 
Grey, esq., of the Bengal C.S., to Georgina 
Chichele, eldest dau. of Trevor Chichele 
Plowden, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

Jan, 28. At Rondebosch, Cape of Good 
Hope, Vaughan Williams Philpott, esq., B.A., 
of Christ Church College, Oxford, to Kate, 
younger dau. of G. S. Ogilvie, esq., of Merry- 
wood Hall, Bristol. 

Feb. 4. At Delhi, Charles Robert Dallas, 
esq., of Jullundhur, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Robert Dallas, Rector of Manchester, Jamaica, 
to Julia Caroline, dau. of Richard Routh, esq., 
of Constantinople. 

Feb. 7. At the Cathedral, Madras, John 
Herbert Latham, esq., Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, eldest son of the Rev. J. Latham, 
Vicar of Little Eaton, and Canon of Lichfield, 
to Rosina Harriet, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Young, late 24th Regt., of Bedford. 

Feb. 9. At Otterbourne, Sir A. P. Bruce 
Chichester, bart., of Arlington Court, Devon, 
to Rosalie Amelia, dau. of Thomas Chamber- 
layne, esq., of Cranbury Park and Weston 
Grove, Hants. 

At St. Anne’s, Westminster, Capt. T. E. 
Lawes Moore, R.N., F.R.S., late Governor of 
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the Falkland Islands, to Eliza Maria, eldest 
dau. of James Waghorn, esq., formerly of the 
East India House. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Thomas 
William Innes, esq., of Stanley-gardens, Kens- 
ington-park, to Catherine Margaret, widow of 
Major Blanckley, 6th Royal Regt. 

John, eldest son of the Rev. J. Hullett, of 
Toft Rectory, Cheshire, to Jane Caroline Emily, 
eldest dau. of the late William Taylor, esq., of 
Waterloo, Hants. 

Feb. 13. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Frederick 
Augustus, son of Samuel Price, esq., of Sheffield, 
to Frances, dau. of the Rev. E. B. Chalmer, 
M.A., Incumbent of Fulwood. 

Feb. 15. At St. Mary’s, Dover, Capt. Henry 
George Elliot, Royal Marines Light Infantry, 
to Emily Frances, only child of the late John 
Drummond, esq., R.N., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

Feb. 16. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
Frederick Lincoln, son of Chas. James Bevan, 
esq., of Bryanston-sq., to Augusta Louisa, elder 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. William Morier, of 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Joseph Bright, 
esq., of Nether Hall, Hathersage, Derbyshire, 
to Eliza Penelope, only dau. of the late Richard 
Clay, esq., of the Hill, Northwingfield, and 
stepdau. of William Drahble, esq., of Bank 
Close, near Chesterfield. 

At Westmeon, Hants., Henry Houseman, 
esq., of Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-pk., and 
Prince’s-st., Storey’s-gate, second son of the 
late John Houseman, esq., of Essex-st., Strand, 
to Henrietta Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. M. K. Bradford, Rector of Westmeon. 

At Stoke Newington, Henry Simons Brown, 
esq., of Morehams Hall, Frating, Essex, to 
Emily Sophia, eldest dau. of William Paine, 
esq., of Wamil Hall, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

At Woodchester, near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, Joshua Marsham, third son of Jacob 
Hen. Hale, esq., of Montpelier, Bristol, to Ellen 
Caroline, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wm. M. 
Carlisle Stather, Retired List, Bombay Army. 

At Eccles, Alexander Bruce Tulloch, esq., 
Capt. 96th Regt., second son of Lieut.-Col. 
James Dundas Gregorie Tulloch, Updown 
Park, Kent, to Arabella, younger dau. of 
Stephen Heelis, esq., of Manchester. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Francis Max- 
well, esq., of Gribton, to Isabella Gertrude, 
dau, of Mark 8S. Stewart, esq., of South- 
wick, N.B. 

At Charlton Mackrell, John Clark, eldest son 
of J. C. Thomas, esq., of Shuftesbury, to Juliet, 
dau. of the Rev. William Pyne. 

At Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, F. C. Puckle, 
esq., of the Madras Revenue Survey, to Au- 
gusta Mary, youngest dau. of W. Elers, esq., 
of Tunbridge Wells and Oldbury, Kent. 

At Sheffield, William Morris Pritchett, esq., 
Lieut. Royal Marines Light Infantry, to Alice 
Maud, only child of the late Henry Ford, esq., 
of Calcutta, 

Feb. 18. At the British Consulate, Palermo, 
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Wm. Ingham Whitaker, esq., second son of 
Joseph Whitaker, esq., to Louisa, second dau. 
of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyle and the 
Isles. 

At the British Consulate, Palermo, William 
Cunliffe Pickersgill, jun., esq., only son of W. 
C. Pickersgill, esq., of Blendon Hall, Kent, to 
Sophia, second dau. of Joseph Whitaker, esq., 
of Palermo. 

At Aldershot, Wm. Hen. Salis, esq., 95th 
Regt., third son of the late Major Joseph Salis, 
Military Train, to Charlotte Juliana, only dau. 
of Major Bennett, 59th Regt. 

At Rugby, Henry Eyre Wyatt Lane, esq., 
Capt. R.M.L.I., eldest son of Capt. C. H. J. 
Lane, late of H.M.’s 62nd Regt., to Maria, 
second dau. of John Parnell, esq., of Rugby. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Arthur Ferris, 
eldest son of Capt. Lavington, R.N., to Emily 
Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Wm. Jas. Ferris, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Everdon, Northants., the Rev. 
E. Evans, Master of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and Canon of Gloucester, to Mary Sophia, 
dau. of the Rev. H. Luxmoore, Rector of 
Everdon. 

At Backwell, Somerset, Lieut.-Colonel Maun- 
sell, 75th Regt., to Amy Louisa Elizabeth, 
dau. of Col. Burrowes, K.H., of Bourton Court, 
Somerset. 

At St. Mary Magdalene, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Edw. Roberts, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 4th 
(King’s Own) Regt., son of Chas. Roberts, 
esq., of the Field House, Clent, to Maria, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Wm. Bacchus, esq., 
of Edgbaston, Warwickshire. 

At Sidmouth, the Rev. William Hancock 
Wheeler, Vicar of Berrow, Somerset, to Mar- 
garetta Alice, dau. of the Rev. Heneage Gibbes, 
M.D., Incumbent of All Saints’, Sidmouth, and 
granddau. of the late Sir George 8. Gibbes, of 
Bath. 

At the Cathedral, Ely, the Rev. Wm. Hodg- 
son, eldest son of the late Rev. Wm. Hodgson, 
D.D., Master of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
to Katherine Grace, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Geo. Hall, Minor Canon of the Cathedral. 

At Burton, Westmoreland, the Rev. Henry 
Ware, Vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, and late Fel- 
low and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, youngest son of Martin Ware, esq., 
of Gordon-sq., and of Tilford, Surrey, to Eliza- 
beth Sa: ah, eldest dau. of Edmund Geo. Hornby, 
esq., of Dalton Hall. 

At Coberley, the Rev. Edw. Brace Martin, 
Rector of West Grimstead, Wilts., youngest 
son of Adm. Martin, of Bitterne-lodge, Hants., 
to Augusta Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Hicks, Rector of Coberley and of Whit- 
tington, Gloucestershire. 

Feb. 22. At Dalkeith, Lord Schomberg 
Henry Kerr, next brother and heir-presump- 
tive to the Marquess of Lothian, to Lady Vic- 
toria Alexandrina Scott, eldest dau. of their 
Graces the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch. 

At Kensington, Geo, Stirling Mould, esq., 
second son of Col. Mould, C.B., R.E., to 
Mary Perry, youngest surviving dau. of the 
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late Lieut.-Col. Geo. Warren (retired), 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

At North Ferriby, Humphrey Fredk. Herne 
Burchell Herne, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Capt. Herts. Militia, only son of H. H. 
Burchell Herne, of Bushey Grange, Deputy- 
Lieut., and late High Sheriff of Herts., to Mary 
Anne Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Hall Egginton, esq., of North Ferriby, York- 
shire. 

At Leighton-Buzzard, the Rev. D. J. Wel- 
burn, second son of the late Rev. M, Welburn, 
Vicar of Poppleton, York, to Elizabeth Mar- 
garet, only dau. of the late Chas. Pettit, esq., 
of Leighton-Buzzard. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Francis Henry 
Paget, esq., of Birstall, Leicester, to Edith 
Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Fredk. Higgins, esq., 
and the Hon. Mrs. Higgins. 

At Hove, Nicolas Roundell Toke, esq., second 
son of the Rev. Nicolas Toke, of Godinton-pk., 
Kent, to Jane Robertson, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Patrick Robertson Reid, esq., of 
Spring Hall, Lanarkshire. 

Feb, 23. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edward 
Nunes, youngest son of Sidney Jas. Phillips, 
esq., of Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, to Cecil 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Hon. Gerald C. 
Talbot. 

At Brockenhurst, Fredk. George Ravenhill, 
esq., Capt. Royal Horse Artillery, to Alice, 
dau. of N. Bowden Smith, esq., of Brocken- 
hurst Lodge, Hants. 

At Sturmere, Essex, Capt. George Forbes 
Hogg, H.M.’s 2nd Belooch Regt., third sur- 
viving son of the late Major-Gen. Adam Hogg, 
Bombay Army, to Elizabeth Maria Chevallier, 
eldest dau. of Harry Purkis, esq., of Abbot’s 
Hall, Sturmere. 

At Trinity Church, Ramsgate, Alfred Henry 
Alston, esq., Comm. R.N., to Jessie Rosalie, 
youngest dau. of the late John Gilmore, esq., 
Comm. R.N., of Arklow House, Ramsgate. 

At Great Budworth, Ferdinando Dudley Lea 
Smith, esq., of Halesowen Grange, Salop, to 
Amy Sophia, second dau. of the late James 
Heath Leigh, esq., of Belmont Hall, Cheshire. 

At Tallachddu, John, youngest son of John 
Lloyd, esq., of Dinas, Breconshire, to Elizabeth 
Anna, only child of the Rev. Charles Griffith, 
of Glyn Celyn, in the same county, 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Henry Wm. 
Lee-Jortin, esq., late 2nd Life Guards, only son 
of the late William Lee-Jortin, esq., of Woolley 
Lodge, Berks., to Lucy Gratiana, only dau. of 
Samborne Stuckley Palmer-Samborne, esq., of 
Timsbury House, Somerset. 

At Cavenham, Suffolk, Henry Jackson, esq. 
of Bexley, Kent, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Cooper, esq., of Stone 
Castle, Kent. ‘ 

At Winterbourne, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
John 8. Pinkerton, B.D., Chaplain of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Prebendary and Rector of 
Leckiord, Hants., to Helen Euith, youngest 
dau. of the late Daniel Burges, esq., of Clifton, 
Bristol. 
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At Ulgham, Northumberland, Henry Baker, 
only surviving son of A. J. Baker Cresswell, 
esq., of Cresswell, Northumberland, to Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of the late George Maule, esq., 
Solicitor for the affairs of H.M.’s Treasury. 

At Tenby, the Rev. Henry Christian David 
Chandler, Rector of Narberth, Pembrokeshire, 
to Harriet Mary, only surviving child of the 
late Maj.-Gen. Robert Home, C.B., of the Ma- 
dras Army, 

At the same time and place, Arthur Hastings 
Lascelles, esq., of Narberth, to Margaret Caro- 
line Harriet, second surviving dau. of E. C. L. 
Fitzwilliams, esq., of Adpar, Cardiganshire, 
Belmont, Tenby, and the Temple, London. 

At Kingsbury Episcopi, Somerset, William 
Middleton, esq., of Pheasant’s Hill, Hammer- 
wich, and Walton Lodge, Torquay, to Mary 
Jessica, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. K. Fowler, 
Rector of East Lambrook, within Kingsbury 
Episcopi. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, the Rev. Thos, 
Redmayne Holme, Chaplain R.N., to Mary, 
second dau. of George Gillman, esq., banker, 
Portsmouth. 

At St. Mary’s, Bridgewater, W. Langford 
Farmer, esq., 29th Kegt., to Louisa Ann, eldest 
dau. of William Webb, esq., of Hereford. 

At Earls Colne, Essex, the Rev. James 
O’Bryen Hoare, eldest son of Joseph Hoare, 
esq., of Brownlow, Southampton, to Frances 
Eleanor, eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
‘nomas Henderson, Vicar of Messing. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, George Hope, 
fourth son of Capt. W. H. Baker, R.N., to 
Elizabeth Emily, third dau. of Thomas Stock, 
esq., late of Bermondsey. 

At Worth, John Hennings, eldest son of 
John Nix, esq., of the Hall, Worth, Sussex, to 
Sarah, only child of George Ashburner, esq., 
of Tilgate, in the same county. 

Feb, 25. At St. Geurge’s, Hanover-square, 
Temple West, Lieut.-Col., late of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Frances Caroline, fourth dau. of the 
Hon, Jobn Petty Ward. 

At St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, Henry 
Onslow Curling, esq., of Curzon-st., Mayfair, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Hen. Curling, of the 
92nd Highlanders, to Mary Madeleine Agnes, 
eldest dau. of S. B, Lamb, esq., of Porchester- 
terr., Hyde-park, and Reading, Berks. 

Feb, 27. At Charminster, Capt. C. 'T. Griffis, 
late 14th Light Dragoons, to Louisa Harriett, 
widow of F. Cosens, esq., and youngest dau. 
of the late Dr. Jones, formerly of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort, Baron 
Von Blo:nberg, of Minden, Major of the Prussian 
Royal Fusiliers, to Jane, widow of the late 
Edmund Horlock Mortimer, esq., D.L., J.P. 
of Studley, Wilts., and Green Park, Bath. 

At St.George’s, Bloomsbury, Philip Inglis 
Page, esq., of St. Alban’s, Herts., to Harriett 
Agnes Sampson, younger dau. of the Rev. J. 
R. Major, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
School, London. 


At St. James’s, Spanish -place, Thomas 
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Austin O’Flaherty, M.D., of Baker-st. Port- 
man-sq., son of the late Austin O’Flaherty, of 
Dingle, co. Kerry, to Julia Ianthe, only dau. of 
the late Godwin Meade Swift, of Swift’s Heath, 
co. Kilkenny, and Lion's Den, co, Meath, and 
granddau. of the Countess de Melondi. 

Feb. 28. At Holy Trinity, Westminster, 
Vernon Lushington, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, son of the Right Hon. Ste- 
phen Lushington, to Jane, third dau. of Francis 
Mowatt, esq., of Eccleston-square. 

At St. Ann’s-hill, Blarney, Nicholas Michael 
O’Donnell, esq., of Coolemore, co. Cork, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Chesney, R.A. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Capt. William 
Graham, R.N., son of Major-Gen. Jos. Graham, 
to Florinda Mary Cobbe, eldest dau. of William 
Dawson Littledale, esq. 

At Bridstow, Herefordshire, Lewis P. Walsh, 
Capt. R.A., only son of Major L. Walsh, R.A., 
of Datchet, Bucks., to Lydia, only dau. of the 
late Robert Allen, esq.. serjeant-at-law, and 
niece of Miss Evans, of Wilton Castle, Ross, 
Hereford. 

At St. Thomas, Exeter, Edward Baring 
Gould, esq., of Lew Trenchard, Devon, to 
Lavinia Maitland, widow of Capt. Edward 
Marshall, R.N., and second dau. of Thomas 
Snow, esq., of Franklyn, near Exeter. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Augustus William 
Shawe, esq., E.1.C.8., to Isabel Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Frederick de Chair, M.A., 
Rector of East Langdon, Kent, and Manton, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Mereworth, Kent, Thomas Fraser, esq., 
Lieut. R.E., to Matilda, youngest dau. of J. B. 
Wildman, esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Henry, 
second son of William Peel, esq., of Ackworth 
Park, Yorkshire, to Mary Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of James Ludgater, esq., barrister-at- 
law. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Thomas Richard 
Merry, esq., of Walton-on-Thames, to Eugenia 
Mary, widow of the late Edward Gardine 
Woodhouse, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, and younger 
dau. of the late Edward Snell Wallis, esq., 

Ordnance Department, Dublin. 

March 2. Sir Charles William Augustus 
Frederick Ross, bart., of Balnagown and Bon- 
nington, to- Rebecca Sophia, third surviving 
dau. of the late Henry Barnes, esq., of London. 

At Woodford, Capt. William Daniel Chap- 
man, one of the Madras Staff Corps, to Anna 

Maria, second dau. of the late Robert F. Rey- 
nolds, esq., of Upton, Essex. 

At Hove, Brighton, Robert St. John, late 
Capt. 53rd Regt., youngest son of the late 
Charles St. John, esq., M.D., Inspector-Gen. 
of Hospitals, to Eleanore Margarette, relict of 
the late John Holden Williams, esq. 

March 6. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Alex- 
ander Campbell McNeill, H.M.’s Madras 
Army, eldest son of the late Brigadier Mal- 
colm MeNeill, Madras Army, to Annabella 
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Maria, second dau. of Major-Gen. John Camp- 
bell, C.B., Madras Army. 

March7. At Christ Church, Hampstead, 
William Henry, son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Hallet Batten, D.D., F.R.S., to Sophia, dau. 
of the late G. Huddleston, esq., and niece of 
the late Major-Gen. P. McPherson, C.B., Col. 
of the 13th Light Infantry. 

At Tettenhall, Staffordshire, John Fowler 
Nicoll, esq., Rathmines, Dublin, to Louisa, 
widow of Samuel Bennett, esq., the Grove, 
Shiffnal, Shropshire. 

March9. At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, John 
Mather, esq., 14th (the King’s) Hussars, to 
Augusta Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. J. 
George Venables, M.A., of Truro, Cornwall. 

At Christ Church, Clifton, John Carroll, esq., 
of Merville, co. Clare, and of Farm-hill, co. 
Sligo, to Charlotte, dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Henry Green Barry, of Ballyclough, co. 
Cork. 

March 11. At Lianfair Dyffryn Clwyd, 
Ruthin, Christopher John Hume, eldest son of 
Christopher Tower, esq., of Huntsmore Park, 
Bucks., to Mary, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Delves Broughton, of Broughton Hall, Stafford- 
shire. 

At the Chapel, British Embassy, Paris, 
Heneage C. Bagot Cheste, esq., late Capt. 
H.M.’s 29th Regt., of Ashtead, Surrey, to 
Madeline E. Sheriffe, only dau. of R. M. Oliver 
Massey, esq., and widow of T. B. Sheriffe, esq. 

March 14. At Dyrham, Gloucestershire, 
Napier Douglas Robinson, esq., Capt. 7th Royal 
Fusiliers, son of the late Sir George Best Robin- 
son, bart., to Sophia Jane Wemyss, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. William Scott Robinson, 
M.A., Rector of Dyrham. 

At Kingsdown, near Dover, James William- 
son, esq., Capt. 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, to 
Mary Jane, second dau. of Thomas Sydenham 
Clarke, esq., of Kingsdown House, near Dover. 

March 16. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Major- 
Gen. Henry Bates, Commanding South Dis- 
trict, Ireland, eldest son of the late Major 
Bates, R.A., to Charlotte Mary, widow of 
Major-Gen. Wm. Brett, Bombay Artillery, and 
second dau of Col. Kingston Egan, Bombay 
Army. 

At Queenstown, John J. Greenwood, H.M.’s 
83rd Regt., fourth son of the late Rev. W. 
Greenwood, Rector of Thrapstone, Northants., 
to Louisa Mary, dau. of Jeremy Jones, esq., of 
Hastings, and niece of Rear-Adm. Sir Lewis 
Jones, K.C.B. 

At the Consulate, Nice, Thos. Albert Bray 
Wright, e<q., late 18th Hussars, youngest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Wright, C.B., to Isabella, 
second dau. of the late Dr. Robert Fleming, of 
Partick, Glasgow. 

March 18, At Croydon, Chas. Denis Potts, 
esq., late Lieut. 93rd Highlanders, youngest 
son of the late Geo. Potts, esq., M.P., Barn- 
staple, Devon, to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. 

Henry Michell, of Croydon. 
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Tue DUKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Feb. 12. At Alnwick Castle, North- 
umberland, aged 72, the Most Noble 
Algernon Percy, fourth Duke of North- 
umberland, K.G., and an Admiral in 
the Royal Navy. 

The deceased nobleman, who succeeded 
to the ducal honours and estates on the 
death, without issue, of his brother, 
Hugh, third Duke of Northumberland, 
in 1847, was préviously well known as 
Lord Prudhoe. This barony (which 
was created in his favour in 1816) be- 
comes extinct by his death. The title 
of Ear] Percy, of the new creation, which 
came to His Grace by inheritance with 
the dukedom, is now taken by Lord 
Lovaine. 

His Grace was descended through the 
female line from the ancient Percies; 
for the daughter and sole heir of the 
baronial honours of Joceline, the eleventh 
Ear] of Northumberland (who died with- 
out issue male in 1670), married Charles 
Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset; and 
their son, having been summoned to 
Parliament as Lord Percy, was created 
Earlof Northumberland, with remainder, 
in default of issue male, to the husband 
of his daughter Elizabeth, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, Bart. Sir Hugh, who suc- 
ceeded in 1750, havihg assumed the 
name of Percy, was in 1766 created* 
Duke of Northumberland. His son, 
Hugh Percy, father of Algernon, the 
late Duke, succeeded as second Duke in 
1786, and was succeeded by his son 
Hugh, third Duke, July 10, 1817. 

“Time has thrown a golden haze of 
memory” round the Percy name, and 
none of the great historic families of 
England has become more closely inter- 


woven than the Percies with the whole 
range of English history. An English- 
man cannot think, without a glow of 
patriotism, of the honour that their 
deeds have conferred upon his coun- 
try. From the day when the late Duke’s 
ancestors came from the little Norman 
village in which they had their home 
eight centuries ago, to exchange their 
native vineyards for the Yorkshire hills, 
the name of Percy meets us constantly 
in councils and in camps, in the annals 
of the realm, in the chartulary of many 
an abbey, and in many a tale of martial 
valour, and we may be said to meet 
everywhere the Percy “footprints on 
the sands of time.” These noble old 
warriors won their honours in thie fields 
that were open to patriotism and valour 
in the feudal ages; and their happier 
successor, the late Duke, living in more 
tranquil times, emulated their fame by 
labours in the field of science and by 
works of peace. It has been justly said 
that they who take no pride in the 
achievements of ancestors will never do 
anything worthy of remembrance by 
descendants; but the late Duke, while 
feeling this, seems also to have felt with 
Shakespeare that— 
‘©, . « » Honours best thrive 

When rather from our acts we them derive 

Than from our fore-goers :””— 
and so the Percy name, which in the 
stormy Middle Ages was written in the 
annals of feudalism and illustrated by 
feats of arms, has been engraved by the 
late Duke upon the hearts of his coun- 
trymen by a long life of usefulness, by 
innumerable acts of princely liberality, 
and by an ardent and unostentatious 
love of science and the arts of peace. As 
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a sailor, a scientific traveller, a patron 
of art and historical research, and a 
great landowner, he gave a noble ex- 
ample of the qualities that add lustre 
to the highest rank. He was emphati- 
cally one of those who sought— 

*¢ To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 
A noble simplicity and singleness of 
purpose marked his character, an un- 
failing benevolence, and a faithful de- 
votion to the duties of his high position ; 
while in social life a manly frankness, 
a genial disposition, a vigorous under- 
standing, and a cultivated mind, com- 
bined with personal gifts and graces of 
character, endeared him to all who en- 
joyed his acquaintance. His death, 
therefore, is a heavy loss, and particu- 
larly throughout Northumberland, where 
he so long made his presence known by 
all manner of good works, 

He was born Dec. 15, 1792, and was 
educated at Eton College. Following 
the example of the illustrious ancestor 
who is commemorated in the fine por- 
trait by Vandyke, in which he is repre- 
sented as Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, Lord Algernon Percy when a lad 
entered the naval service. This was 
in March, 1805. He therefore lived 
through stirring periods of our history, 
and witnessed great European vicissi- 
tudes. He entered on board the “ Tri- 
bune” frigate ; was afterwards mid- 
shipman in the “ Fame,” 74, in which 
ship he was actively employed on the 
coast of Catalonia in 1809; and, as 
midshipman of the ‘ Hydra,” he com- 
manded a gun-boat in co-operation with 
the patriots on the coast of Andalusia 
in the following year. His commission 
as lieutenant bears date Feb. 1, 1812, 
and in the following year he was acting 
captain of the “ Caledonia” in a partial 
action with the French fleet off Toulon, 
In 1814 he was at the taking of Genoa, 
and on March 8 in that year became 
commander. He obtained his post rank 
of captain Aug. 19, 1815, but after the 
general peace in that year released him 
from his duties afloat, a more tranquil 
Career was opened to his ambition. 
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In 1816, during the lifetime of the 
second Duke, his father, he was called to 
the House of Lords by the title of Baron 
Prudhoe, of Prudhoe Castle, in the 
county of Northumberland. But he 
had no taste for public life, and he 
employed his energies in travelling, 
more particularly in the East, where 
he found abundant opportunities to gra- 
tify his taste for the higher pursuits of 
archeology and for resvarches into the 
early history of nations. The fine arts 
and history have received illustration 
from his research, and gratefully re- 
corded the name of Lord Prudhoe in 
their annals. Several Coptic mannu- 
scripts, as well as sculptures and coins 
of various countries, were collected by 
him during his travels; and to his in- 
telligence and liberality the national 
collection of Ezyptian antiquities in 
the British and other museums are 
greatly indebted. His own collections 
in various departments of antiquities 
richly illustrate history, shewing that 
he valued objects of antiquity chiefly 
for throwing light on the manners and 
condition of ancient nations and former 
states of society. He found “the wind- 
ing ways” not rough nor barren, but 
“strewn with flowers,” and seems ever 
to have felt that— 

** He lives twice, who can at once employ 

The present weil, and e’en the past enjoy.” 
Indeed, with such ancestry, it would 
have been strange if he could have been 
indifferent to the monuments of bygone 
times. But living men were still more 
interesting to him; and, as his gifted 
friend Lord Ravensworth aptly re- 
marked, when addressing a company 
assembled in the Duke’s honour on the 
last anniversary of his birthday, his tra- 
vels through various regions and his ob- 
servation of the habits of many lands 
recalled to mind the wise hero of the 
Odyssey :— 

“Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et 

urbes.” 

The late Duke, from the time of 
coming to the titles and possessions of 
his ancestors, delighted to encourage 
archeological investigation, as well as 
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to contribute to the advancement of 
literature and the interests of art. 
It was in graceful recognition of his 
merits in these respects that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred on him in 
1841 the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
was more than once elected President 
of the Royal Institution in Albemarle- 
street, where his manly form and genial 
features were during many years familiar 
at the distinguished gatherings of the 
members on the Friday evening meet- 
ings. He was a member also of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
of Copenhagen, a Director of the British 
Institution, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, and President of the Royal 
United Service Institution. He shewed 
in many ways his love of horticulture ; 
and His Grace introduced the Victoria 
Regia, which, in a tank built for it at 
Sion House, first flowered in England. 

On Aug. 25, 1842, the late Duke 
(then Lord Prudhoe) married the Lady 
Eleanor Grosvenor, daughter of the pre- 
sent Marquis of Westminster, and their 
union has been one of uninterrupted 
felicity. His amiable consort has ever 
taken part with him in all his good and 
charitable works, was the sunshine of 
his home and the ministering angel of 
his declining years. 

The late Duke succeeded his brother 
in the titles and possessions of his ances- 
tors in the year 1847; and it is a re- 
markable coincidence that the date of 
that event should have been Feb. 11, 
and that within a few hours after mid- 
night on Feb. 11, 1865,— 

* He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in 

peace.” 
Few noblemen have succeeded to greater 
territorial possessions or a more magni- 
ficent inheritance, and the late Duke re- 
solved that the welfare of all the dwel- 
lers on his estates should be a first object 
of his care, and he set himself to fulfil 
the duties of his exalted station. That 
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he has done so with fidelity and grace, 
we may read in the fact that his death 
is felt throughout the whole district as 
a great and personal loss, The wants 
of his fellow men, and particularly of 
those connected with the sea, and the 
spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of 
populous places in which he possessed 
property, were ever in his mind. 

Whether as Crusader, as patriot, or 
as statesman, the Percy has often vindi- 
cated his trust in his motto, Zsperance 
en Dieu, and found in this ancient maxim 
comfort in sorrow and admonition in 
prosperity. In the early history of his 
race we see the noble Percy and the 
prelate frequently companions in arms 
upon “the tented field,” but it was re- 
served for that successor to the Percy 
honours who was but just now a familiar 
presence among his countrymen, to go 
forth with the prelate of his day intent 
only on works of piety and peace; for 
the noble Duke has endowed in Northum- 
berland eight new parishes, and built six 
churches, three of which are placed in 
the extensive and recently divided pa- 
rish of Tynemouth. It is promised that 
“they who turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever;” and 
surely no reflection could better soothe 
the hours of suffering than that he had 
lived to enjoy, by God’s permission, the 
great privilege of thus contributing to 
His honour. 

The Duke had the happiness of being 
present at the consecration of his three 
new churches in Tynemouth parish, at 
the beginning of Sept. 1864, and was 
not afterwards seen in any public cere- 
monial. 

On these works of church endowment 
the Duke is said to have expended 
£100,000. Besides these, there was the 
restoration of the old parish church of 
Alnwick, which was completed only a 
little time before his death, and chiefly 
at his cost. The establishment of schools 
was not less an object of his care. 

He was a munificent supporter of 
many of the charitable institutions of 
London; was Patron or President of the 
Westminster and the Middlesex Hos- 











pitals, Vice-Patron of Charing Cross 
Hospital, President of the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society, President of the West- 
minster General Dispensary, and Vice- 
President of the Royal Humane Society. 
He was also a benefactor of local chari- 
ties, and to his munificence that excellent 
institution, the Infirmary at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, is largely indebted for the 
new wing of the building, opened by 
him in 1855. 

His interest in the welfare of the 
sailor was unceasing. As the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury observed on 
a recent occasion*, the Duke, having 





* This wag during a brief sojourn at Aln- 
wick Castle, shortly after the consecration of 
the three Tynemouth churches mentioned 
above. The speech is such a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of the Duke that we 
feel it incumbent on us to give it entire :— 

“It is not usual at social gatherings like the 
present to interrupt the flow of conversation 
by the proposal of a toast; but there are cir- 
cumstances peculiar to my visit to your Grace 
which will, I trust, justify my departure from 
the ordinary usage. It is not so much that 
I may congratulate your Grace on the ap- 
proaching completion of these wonderful works 
of art which excite the admiration of every 
beholder, in the internal and external restora- 
tion of Alnwick Castle—works which may en- 
title your Grace in the estimation of future 
generations, as they scan the noble pedigree 
of the Percies, to the surname of ‘ Duke Al- 
gernon the Magnificent.’ Nor is it solely be- 
cause, having yourself braved the perils of the 
deep in the career of your profession, you 
have learnt to sympathize with those who 
encounter the like dangers, and in generously 
distributing along these rock-bound coasts 
the life-boats as your gifts, have rescued so 
many from premature death, and restored 
them to their homes and families. It is for 
other deeds of Christian charity, in which 
I feel a more personal interest, that I here 
venture to express my grateful admiration of 
your conduct. I may claim the privilege of 
what I trust your Grace will allow me to call 
the friendship of a quarter of a century; it 
has been my privilege to find your Grace an 
inhabitant of two out of three northern dio- 
ceses over which I have been called by the 
providence of God to preside, my happiness 
also to see your Grace ever busied in advanc- 
ing the temporal and spiritual interests of all 
those to whom you stood in any responsible 
relation. That, however, which at the pre- 
sent moment calls for special acknowledgment 
and our most grateful commemoration, is the 
recent completion of the noble work, the erec- 
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himself braved the perils of the deep, 
warmly sympathized with those who 
were exposed to similar dangers. For 
the benefit of the sailors, native and fo- 
reign, resorting to the Tyne, His Grace 
recently built at North Shields, at his 
own expense, an important institution 
called The Sailors’ Home, designed for 
the benefit of a class of men who, as he 
himself observed at the opening of the 
institution on Oct. 21, 1856, were too 
often “only saved from the sea to be 
shipwrecked on the shore.” Here, most 
judicious and benevolent provisions are 
made for the benefit of the seamen; 
and it was characteristic of the noble 
donor that he took a lively interest in 
this institution to the last. Little more 
than five months before his death he 
had the satisfaction of being present at 
the consecration of a church immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Sailors’ Home, 
being one of those which he had him- 
self built and endowed. The cost of the 
Sailors’ Home is stated to have been 
£8,000. 





tion and endowment of five new churches in 
Tynemouth. This most wise and beneficent 
plan was matured during my presidency over 
the diocese of Durham, and I now find on my 
return that its execution has been finally ac- 
complished. Grateful then for this and many 
other blessings, conferred by your Grace’s 
bounty on those who, though no longer my 
flock, never cease to be objects of affectionate 
interest to me, I desire in my own name, and 
in the name of those who sit at table with me, 
to propose the health of your Grace and the 
Duchess. I have not consulted those in whose 
name I presume to speak, but I am sure I shall 
but echo their sentiments when I express my 
cordial wish that your Grace and the Duchess 
may long enjoy the fruits of that exquisite 
taste displayed in the adornment of this pala- 
tial residence, and that you may long live—as 
I am confident you will do as long as you live 
—in the respect and affection of those whose 
temporal and spiritual interests you are ever 
careful to consult, I have trespassed longer 
on your Grace’s attention than I might have 
wished; but when the heart is full the mouth 
will speak, and all that I have thus uttered 
is but the outpourings of a heart which is 
keenly alive to such noble acts of benevolence 
as I have thus briefly endeavoured to com- 
memorate—acts which may well earn for your 
Grace the additional surname of ‘ Algernon 
the Benevolent.’ 
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In the Great Exhibition of 1851 the 
Duke offered a premium for the best 
model of a life-boat; the best known 
form of life-boat has in consequence been 
obtained, and placed at several stations. 
The coast of Northumberland in parti- 
cular is indebted to His Grace for many 
of the life-boats which now stud its 
rocky bays, his gifts thus rescuing many 
a sailor and restoring him to his family 
and home. The Duke was President of 
the Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
tion, and Vice-President of the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Society. 

In Lord Derby’s administration he 
took office as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, to which he was appointed 
Feb. 27, 1852; and while at the head 
of the Admiralty he gave his earnest 
attention to measures for the aid and 
recovery of the missing Arctic voyagers 
who had sailed from England in 1845. 
It was to the Duke’s administration of 
Admiralty affairs that the country owed 
our noble steam navy. With a keen 
perception of the advantages of steam, 
His Grace laid the foundation of our 
present screw stcam-vessels of war. He 
introduced other beneficial changes, the 
good effect of which is acknowledged. 
The Surveyor of the Navy undertook, 
at his request, to give Dr. Percy, the 
metallurgist, every facility at the dock- 
yards for experiments on copper under 
various circumstances; and it was cha- 
racteristic of the Duke’s generous dis- 
position that when he had at his disposal 
a large accumulation of early bronze 
and copper coins, too much abraded to 
be of historic value, he empowered Ad- 
miral Smyth to hand them over to the 
lustitute of Practical Geology for pur- 
poses of analysis by the eminent metal- 
lurgist above named, thus evincing his 
desire to assist that valuable institution 
aud its then Director, Sir Heury de la 
Béche, in every way in his power. 

In 1854 the Northumberland Docks, 
an undertaking of high importance to 
the shipping and commerce of the Tyne, 
were opened by the noble Duke with all 
due observance. 

It remains to glance briefly at sume 
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works by which this benevolent noble- 
man has signalized also his cultivated 
taste, his love of art, and his respect for 
historical traditions. Foremost among 
works of magnificence and taste, is the 
restoration and embellishment of the 
Duke’s castle at Alnwick—*“ the Windsor 
of the North.” That stronghold of 
his warlike ancestors from tbe time 
when they acquired Alnwick, is a build- 
ing prominent not only among the ba- 
ronial castles of Northumberland, but 
among the historic monuments of Eng- 
land, and the Duke’s costly works have 
attracted an extraordinary degree of 
public atteution, as well because of the 
celebrity of the building as of the exotic 
splendour of the style of decoration 
adopted in the interior. It is well 
known that Alnwick Castle preserves 
some characteristic work of its original 
Norman lords, and that the Edwardian 
portions were chiefly built by Henry de 
Percy, a nobleman whose power in the 
realm made him hardly second in im- 
portance to Edward III. himself. In 
a building so venerable in age, and 
so impressive in its associations with 
the past, it was imperative that the 
architectural works should be executed 
in the style of Henry de Percy’s time, 
and that a conservative spirit should 
govern the architect in his treatment 
of all ancient portions of the building. 
The Duke, therefore, restored its medi- 
eval character, not only to the exterior 
of this grand old fortress, but to its inte- 
rior, where few vestiges of what was old 
remained ; for it had been reconstructed, 
in Strawberry Hill tuste, by the Duke’s 
grandfather; not a single chamber re- 
tained its original character, nor had 
comfort or splendour been gained by 
the sacrifice of ancient features. The 
treatment of the interior was, therefore, 
regarded by the Duke as a question of 
convenience, luxury, und cultivated 
taste; and in 1856, after a winter pass- 
ed in Rome, he decided on adopting 
embellishments in the classical Italian 
or cinque-cento style, and obtained from 
the Commendatore Canina designs found- 
ed on existing works of that period. 
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A band of artists (chief among whom 
were Montiroli the architect, Mantovani 
the painter, and Bulletti the sculptor in 
wood) came to bring these arts of Italy 
from Rome to Northumberland; Mr. Sal- 
vin was employed as architect-in-chief, 
and during many years the works have 
been in progress, and have given employ- 
ment to an immense number of English 
workmen also. At one time more than 
seven hundred men were employed at 
Alnwick Castle. Much debate arose as 
to the fitness of Italian ornament in 
a border stronghold so thoroughly Gothic 
in its character, and the advocates for 
a medieval English style of decoration 
lamented the loss of so rare an opportu- 
nity for adapting to the requirements 
of modern luxury a style of decoration 
founded on the works of art of our Eng- 
lish forefathers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. That question cannot be dis- 
cussed in the present notice, but what- 
ever opinion may be held as to the 
fitness of the style adopted for the in- 
terior decorations of Alnwick Castle, 
there can be no difference of opinion 
as to their excellence and beauty, or 
the refined taste and real grandeur of 
spirit in which they have been con- 
ceived. The restoration and embellish- 
ment of Alnwick Castle, now almost 
finished, must form a lasting and sump- 
tuous monument of taste and splendour, 
affecting as well as admonitory, since 
the noble Duke was not spared to wit- 
ness their entire completion. 

Nothing could be more foreign to his 
disposition than a boastful spirit, but 
when looking at his enduring architec- 
tural works he might allowably have 
said with Horace :— 

“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius 

Regalique situ Pyramidum altius, 

Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 

Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 

Annorum series et fuga temporum. 

Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego postera 

Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 

Scandet cum tacito virgine pontifex.” 

At “Warkworth, proud of Percy’s 
name,” the Duke carefully preserved, 
although he did not attempt to restore, 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. I. 
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the castle. In wor!:s of a humble and less 
ambitious kind, but not less honourable 
to his character and memory, namely in 
the improvement of the cottages on his 
Northumbrian estates, the Duke is said 
to have expended £100,000. 

The medieval period shared the noble 
Duke’s sympathies with the Pharaohs 
and the pre-historic as well as the Ro- 
man times of his own country; and he 
has left more than one memorial of his 
enlightened encouragement of researches 
into the past. By his desire, a syste- 
matic transcript of everything to be 
found in the Public Records, bearing 
on the history or former condition of 
Northumberland, has been for some time 
in progress. Several folio volumes of 
this valuable and unprecedented work 
have been compiled, one of which is de- 
voted to the Percy history in Yorkshire 
as well as in Northumberland. He 
caused a series of drawings to be made 
by the late Mr. Archer of all the best 
architectural antiquities of the county ; 
and liberally provided the beautiful and 
characteristic illustrations (drawn and 
engraved by Mr.Orlando Jewitt) for 
a volume on the Military and Feudal 
Antiquities of Northumberland, an ela- 
boration of a paper read by the late 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne when the Arche- 
ological Institute held their meeting 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne®, And under 
the title of “Illustrations of Alnwick, 
Prudhoe, and Warkworth,” a handsome 
quarto volume was produced in 1857 
under his auspices for private distri- 
bution, containing the series of beauti- 
ful architectural illustrations and seals 
above mentioned, with descriptive letter- 
press and tables of the descent of the 
Percy family. 

Reference has been already made to 
the Duke’s early researches into the 
antiquities of Egypt, and to what he 
did towards diffusing a taste for Egyp- 
tian antiquities. An illustrated de- 





> The title of the volume is ‘“‘ Feudal and 
Military Antiquities of Northumberland and 
the Scottish Borders; illustrated by the Ba- 
ronial Histories of Alnwick, Prudhoe, and 
Warkworth.” 
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scription of his valuable Egyptian mu- 
seum, prepared by an able Egyptologist, 
Mr. Stuart Poole, was in forwardness at 
the time of his decease. But the traces 
of Roman occupation in this country 
seem to have had an especial interest 
for him. Under his auspices and by his 
munificence a survey of the Watling 
Street, from the river Swale to the 
Scottish border, was accomplished in 
the years 1850 and 1851 by Mr. Mac- 
lauchlan, which survey was, by the 
Duke’s kind permission, published by 
the Archeological Institute. His Grace 
also directed a survey of the Roman Wall 
through Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, which was made by Mr. Maclauch- 
lan in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, 
and the beautiful and elaborate maps 
illustrative of the survey were produced 
at the expense of the noble Duke, in 
a folio volume for private distribution, 
accompanied by the maps of the Wat- 
ling Street and by the memoirs ex- 
planatory of that survey and of the 
survey of the Roman road. 

A survey, by Mr. Maclauchlan, of the 
eastern Watling Street, from the Ro- 
man Wall to Berwick, was completed 
only shortly before the Duke's lamented 
death, 

Another work, entitled “A Descriptive 
Catalogue of a Cabinet of Roman Family 
Coins belonging to His Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland,” by Rear-Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, was produced in 1856 in 
quarto for private circulation, and has 
by the liberality of the generous Duke 
enriched some public libraries and the 
collections of several private friends, 
The Duke’s special object appears to 
have been that a complete work on the 
coins of the Roman families should be 
added to our historical literature. 4 
propos to the Duke’s collection of coins, 
it may be mentioned that Admiral 
Smyth, having discussed with him the 
formation of the Numismatic Society, 
was in 1837 authorized by the Duke, 
then at Athens, to present to that so- 
ciety in his name a collection of coins 
which he bad made in the autumn of 
that year, in Athens, Beotia, and Ku- 
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bea. His Grace was thereupon elected 
an honorary member of the Numismatic 
Society. 

He also took great interest in the 
prehistoric antiquities of Britain. Very 
recently he encouraged extensive re- 
searches among the old Celtic camps in 
the fastnesses of the Cheviot hills, and 
at his request Mr. Maclauchlan under- 
took a map of ancient Northumberland, 
which is understood to be now in pro- 
gress. It was his wish that the map 
should comprise all the vestiges of early 
occupation in the county. 

Although the noble Duke’s presidency 
at a banquet which was held in the 
Norman keep at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
to commemorate the transfer of that old 
historic building to the care of the New- 
castle Antiquarian Society (of which His 
Grace was Patron), was an event chiefly 
of local interest, it deserves some record 
here; for in that ancient stronghold— 
full of stirring associations with the 
past, and haunted by memories of the 
scenes, events, and persons it has wit- 
nessed during the flight of nearly eight 
centuries, the Duke, at once the repre- 
sentative of the ancient Percies and of 
what the nobility of England in the 
niveteeuth century are, seemed also to 
represent, amidst the prosperous hands 
enriched by industry, the repose and 
open-handed liberality of ancestral afflu- 
ence; and to bring home to all who 
were present how greatly the spirit of 
our age differs from that of the stormy 
Middle Ages—of the times to which the 
massive walls and the arms and the 
banners that surrounded him belong. 

A full-length portrait of the Duke 
in Admiral’s uniform was painted by 
Grant, and is now at Alnwick Cuasile; 
another, in peer’s robes, understood to 
be by Cousins, is in the Board Room of 
the Infirmary, Newcastle; and pleasing 
medallions of himself and of the amiable 
Duchess were executed during their stay 
in Rome. 

At Northumberland House and else- 
where the Duke possessed a very re- 
markable collection of pictures and other 
works of art, in which he took more 
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pride and pleasure than in the quarter- 
ings of eight hundred and ninety-two 
alliances displayed in the blazonry of 
his arms. He acquired in 1856, at 
Rome, the famous Camuccini collection, 
the most precious gallery which, for 
many years, has been permitted to leave 
Italy; the paintings are seventy-four 
in number, and are well described by 
Waagen in the Supplement to his 
“ Galleries of Art in Great Britain.” 

It was one of the last of the princely 
hospitalities of the noble Duke to enter- 
tain in Northumberland House the 
Royal Heir of England and his fair 
Danish Bride. 

If there was in the character of the 
late Duke much that recalled the type 
of the Roman patrician, and displayed 
a Roman loftiness of soul, he also loved 
to be the Maecenas of men of letters. 
He had so great a regard for science 
and genius that he seemed to estimate 
the splendour of his position chiefly by 
the number of men of learning whom 
he could bring around him; and in his 
foundation of schools, his princely ex- 
penditure on art, and his encouragement 
of historical researches, Algernon, Duke 
of Northumberland, has justly won the 
title of THE MAGNIFICENT. 

From the begiuning of the Volunteer 
movement His Grace was a liberal pro- 
moter of its welfare. He equipped and 
maintained the Percy Artillery Corps, 
which musters more than five hundred 
members, became Honvrary Colonel of 
the force, and did all he could to en- 
courage the patriotic feeling which gave 
it birth. 

The list of his honours would be in- 
complete without mentioning the crown- 
ing distinction which he received from 
his Sovereign soon after his short ad- 
ministratioa of Admiralty affairs, namely 
his enrolment in the Order of the Garter. 
This was in January, 1853. In the me- 
mories of that illustrious Order his own 
character and virtues will shine not less 
than the chivalry of his ancestors. 

Truly the people of Northumberland, 
among whom the noble Duke has so 
long been not only deservedly popular 
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but an object of respectful affection, 
have abundant reason, when they look 
upon all his good deeds around them, 
upon the various charities that were 
raised or fostered by his munificence, 
upon his provisions for the welfare of 
seamen, and upon the churches that he 
has raised and endowed, an offering to 
God for the benefit of his fellow-men, 
to say of this honoured representative 
of the noble race of Perey who has now 
departed from among them, — 
**Si monumentum queris, cireumspice !”” 


The remains of the lamented Duke, 
after lying in state for two days at 
Alnwick Castle and at Northumberland 
House, London, were on Feb. 25, borne 
“ Through rows of warriors and through walks 

of kings,” 
to the chapel of St. Nicholas, West- 
minster Abbey, the burial-place of many 
members of the Percy family. 

His Grace leaves no issue, and is 
succeeded by his cousin the Eurl of 
Beverley. 


Fretp-MarsHaL Viscount Com- 
BERMERE, K.C.B., &c. 

Feb. 21. At Clifton, aged 91, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Combermere, Con- 
stable of the Tower of London, and Col. 
of the 1st Life Guards, 

His lordship, Stapleton Stapleton- 
Cotton, was the second son of Sir Robt. 
Salusbery Cotton, M.P. for Denbigh- 
shire, by Frances‘, daughter and co- 
heir of Col. James Russell Stapleton, 
Esq., of Bodrhyddan, and was born at 
Llewenny Hall, Denbighshire, Nov. 17, 
1773 4, 

He was educated at Westminster 
School, and entered the army as second 
lieutenant in the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, Feb. 26, 1790. He, on the 
breaking out of the great war, ex- 





¢ This lady was granddaughter of Sir John 
Conway, of Bodrhyddan, near Rhuddlan, and 
one of the four co-heiresses of the Bodrhyddan 
estate. She died in 1825. 

4 This is tie date given on his coffin-plate ; 
less trustworthy accounts have added some 
years to his age. 
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changed into the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
in which regiment he served in Flan- 
ders under the Duke of York. He at- 
tained the rank of capt., Feb. 28, 1793, 
and that of major in March, 1794. He 
was appointed lieut.-col. of the 25th 
Light Dragoons in the same month. He 
had in 1796 the command of that regi- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he served in a short but active cam- 
paign under Sir Thomas Craig, after 
which he proceeded with his regiment 
to India. He then served in 1798 and 
1799 against Tippoo Sultan, and was 
engaged in the battle of Mallavelly and 
in the siege of Seringapatam. In 1807 
he succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, and shortly after 
returned to England. After command- 
ing for a time the 16th Dragoons in 
Ireland, and serving on the staff in 
England, he proceeded in 1808 to the 
Peninsula in command of a brigade of 
cavalry, at the head of which he dis- 
tinguishid himself in many a dashing 
action; and whether in checking the 
ad: ance of the French, or more often in 
pressing the pursuit, he earned for him- 
self the distinction of being mentioned 
in almost every dispatch. He thus 
served during the campaign in the 
north of Portugal, including the opera- 
tions at Oporto, and the battle of 'Taia- 
vera. Early in 1810 he was appointed 
to the command of the whole allied 
cavalry under the Duke of Wellington. 
He remained in that position until the 
termination of the war in 1814, and 
distinguished himself at the head of 
that force in covering the retreat from 
Almeida to Torres Vedras, at Busaco, 
Villa Garcia, Castrajon, Fuentes d’Onor, 
and Salamanca; in the last-mentioned 
battle he was severely wounded. He 
also served at El-Bodon, the Pyrenees, 
Orthez, and Toulouse. The readers of 
Napier’s “History of the Peninsular 
War” will be familiar with the achieve- 
ments of Cotton and his brigade in 
various brilliant fights; and they will 
not soon forget the magnificent de- 
scription of the battle of Salamanca, 
and the part Sir Stapleton Cotton took 
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in that wonderful feat of “beating 
40,000 men in forty minutes.” In that 
great victory Sir Stapleton Cotton was 
second in command, and by his prompti- 
tude and decision contributed greatly to 
the success of that brilliant day. He 
himself regarded it as the crowning feat 
of his career, and when his Sovereign 
afterwards raised him to the peerage as 
a reward for his military services he 
chose the word “Salamanca” as the 
legend over his crest. This recognition 
of his services occurred at the close of 
the war, when on May 17, 1814, he was 
created Baron Combermere, but he had 
previously received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament on more than one 
occasion. 

In 1817 Lord Combermere was ap- 
pointed governor of the island of Bar- 
bados, and in 1823 he was made com- 
mander-in-chief in India, where his 
military career closed in the same region 
that it had commenced. But before his 
final retirement from active service he 
was destined to add still brighter laurels 
to his coronet. We had become about 
that time involved in troubles with the 
Government of Burmah, and after some 
time spent in fruitless negotiations it 
was determined to invade the country, 
and Lord Combermere undertook to lead 
the forces in person. The plan of his 
campaign embraced the capture of the 
strongly fortified city of Bhurtpore. 
This town was strongly fortified, the 
defensive works extending eight miles 
in circumference, and the natives re- 
garded it as impregnable, which they 
had some reason for doing, as twenty 
years before Lord Lake, with a strong 
force, had been repulsed with a loss of 
3,000 men, after four desperate assaults. 
This victory had greatly elated the na- 
tives, and inspired them with new con- 
fidence to resist the fresh attack. When 
Lord Combermere appeared before it, 
at the close of 1825, he found the walls 
so thick that any attempt to effect 
a breach would cost more in time and 
men than he could afford to spare. He 
resolved, therefore, to proceed by mining; 
and with such activity were the works 
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carried on, in spite of the most deter- 
mined opposition on the part of the 
garrison, that in the course of about 
three weeks a lodgment was effected 
under the walls, the mine was sprung, 
and a breach effected. The signal for 
assault was then given, and so furiously 
and determinedly was it made that the 
troops swept all before them, and in less 
than two hours all resistance had ceased, 
and the town and citadel were in the 
possession of our troops. This brilliant 
action finished the war. The Burmese 
had concentrated all their forces on the 
strength of Bhurtpore, and that having 
failed them they submitted to the terms 
of the British, peace was restored, and the 
British army left the country. For this 
brilliant service Lord Combermere was 
raised to the dignity of a viscount, but 
having an hereditary affection for his old 
title he was known as Viscount, as he 
had formerly been Baron, Combermere. 
On his return from India his lordship 
retired from active military service, laden 
with years and honours, He had be- 
come a general May 27, 1825, and he 
was raised to the dignity of field-mar- 
shal Oct. 2, 1855. He was also ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 1st Life Guards, 
Sept. 16, 1829, (including the honorary 
office of Gold Stick in Waiting to the 
Queen, and officiated in that capacity at 
the marriage of the Princess Royal, and 
more recently at the marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,) and Con- 
stable of the Tower of London, Oct. 11, 
1852. 

His Lordship married, first, in 1801, 
Lady Anna-Maria Pelham-Clinton, eldest 
daughter of Thomas, third Duke of 
Newcastle, by whom (who died in 1807) 
he had no surviving issue. He married, 
secondly, June 18, 1814, Caroline, second 
daughter of William Fulke Greville, 
Esq., who died Jan. 25, 1837, leaving 
issue, Wellington Henry, born at Bar- 
bados, Nov. 24, 1818; Caroline, married 
Aug. 23, 1837, to the present Marquis 
of Downshire ; and Meliora Emily Anna 
Maria, married June 11, 1853, to John 
C. F. Hunter, Esq. , The noble Viscount 
married, thirdly, Oct. 2, 1838, Mary 
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Woolley, only child of Robert Gibbings, 
Esq., of Gibbings Grove, co. Cork, who 
is the surviving Viscountess, and is al «iy 
of literary ability, although her works 
have appeared anonymously. The pre- 
sent Viscount married, July 29, 1844, 
Susan Alice, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir George Sitwell, Bart., and has issue 
Robert Wellington, born June 18, 1845, 
Richard Southwell, born Oct. 9, 1849, 
and two daughters. His Lordship is 
a colonel in the army, and was M.P. for 
Carrickfergus from 1847 to 1857. 

Among the military distinctions which 
Lord Combermere had received, were 
a medal for Seringapatam, the gold 
cross and one clasp for Talavera, Fuentes- 
d@Onor, Salamanca, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse, the silver war medal, with three 
clasps for Busaco, Ciudad-Rodrigo and 
the Pyrenees, the Grand Cross of the 
Tower and Sword of Portugal, and of 
Charles III. and St. Ferdinand of Spain, 
and, lastly, the Order of the Star of 
India. 

“In his own country,” says the local 
paper, “he was known, not by mere 
outward shows, but by qualities of ster- 
ling usefulness, ‘liberality, and genero- 
sity. Almost literally he may be said 
in his latter years to have turned his 
sword into a ploughshare, having de- 
voted much of his attention to agricul- 
tural improvements upon his estate. A 
liberal landlord, a kind master, a friendly 
neighbour, a generous benefactor, he 
lived as a Cheshire county gentleman, 
beloved and esteemed for his conduct as 
a man, and honoured and respected, as 
one of the first in a long list of historical 
names, for his long and brilliant career 
in the service of his country asa soldier.” 

A public subscription was raised some 
time since to erect a statue to him, but 
the work has not yet been completed. 

The family of the late Viscount is 
said to have been settled Coton, in 
Shropshire, in Saxon times, and a Cotton 
of Combermere was a knight in the time 
of King John; but his lineal descent 
was only traced from Sir George Cotton, 
Knt., Esquire of the Body to King 
Henry VIII., who seated himself at 
Combermere (formerly an abbey of Be- 
nedictine monks, founded in 1133) in 
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that monarch’s reign. Sir George was 
Vice-Chamberlain of the Household to 
Prince Edward, and a Member of the 
Privy Council. 


Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE Errssy. 

Feb. 22. At his town residence, Pic- 
cadilly, aged 83, less than a month after 
the decease of his wife*, Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby. 

His lordship, Peter Robt. Drummond- 
Willoughby, the eldest son of Peter Bur- 
rell, the first Lord Gwydyr, by Priscilla, 
19th Baroness Willoughby de Eresby, was 
born in London, March 19, 1782, was ad- 
mitted a Fellow Commoner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, (as the Hon. Peter 
Robert Burrell,) Feb. 4, 1800, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1801. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Baron Gwydyr, 
June 9, 1820, and his mother as Baron 
Willoughby, Dec. 29, 1828. He mar- 
ried, Oct. 20, 1807, the Hon. Clemen- 
tina Sarah Drummond, the only surviv- 
ing child and heir of James, Lord Perth, 
when, by royal licence, he assumed the 
name of Drummond. The issue of this 
marriage were two sons and three 
daughters, but one son and one daugh- 
ter have pre-deceased him. He is suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by the 
Hon. Almeric, born Dec. 25, 1821; his 
surviving daughters are Clementina 
Elizabeth, Lady Aveland (born Sept. 
2, 1809), and Charlotte Augusta Anna- 
bella, Lady Carrington (born Nov. 3, 
1815). 

His lordship held the h'gh office of 
Joint Hereditary Great Chamberlain of 
England. He was also Baron Gwydyr, 
and a baronet, and was in 1845 recog- 
nised by the House of Lords as one of 
the co-heirs to the extinct barony of 
Wharton. He was a Conservative, but 
he took little active part in politics. He 
was the patron of numerous livings, 
chiefly in Lincolnshire, and the atten- 
tion of himself and his admirable lady 
was sedulously given to everything tend- 





* Gext. Mac., March, 1865, p. 369. 
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ing to the temporal and spiritual im- 
pruvement of all connected with them. 


“Lord and Lady Willoughby” says 
The Times, “were almost the last sur- 
vivors of that great society which had 
adorned the early years of the present 
century. They had both been distin- 
guished as leaders of fashion, and were 
renowned not only for a splendid hospi- 
tality, which included almost every per- 
son of distinction in Europe, but for 
a certain genial courtliness of manner, 
combined with the most unaffected kind- 
ness, of which there are few examples.” 





THE Hon. Epwarp Everett. 

Jan.15. At Boston, U. 8., aged 70, 
the Hon. Edward Everett, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Hon.F.S.A., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, &c. 

Mr. Everett was the second son of the 
Rev. Oliver Everett, a Congregational 
Minister, and younger brother of the 
late Hon. Alexander Hill Everett, Ame- 
rican chargé d’affaires at the Hague, 
and Minister at Madrid. He was born 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the 
1lth of April, 1794, and educated at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, and at Har- 
vard University at Cambridge, where 
he graduated with the highest honours 
in 1811. He was appointed Classical 
Tutor there in 1812, and in 1814, before 
he was twenty, was settled as minister 
of an Unitarian congregation in Boston. 
At this time he had a reputation for 
scholarship, and as a rhetorician was 
never equalled by any other person of 
the same age in his country. In 1815 
he was elected Eliot Professor of Greek 
in Harvard University. Before enter- 
ing upon his duties as such he spent 
four years in Europe. During two of 
these he resided at Gottingen in com- 
pany with Mr.George Ticknor, the 
author of the “History of Spanish 
Literature ;” they being the first Ame- 
ricans who ever studied at a German 
University. Mr. Everett received the 
degree of Ph.D., and in the following 
year spent some time in this country, 
where he met most of the celebrities of 
the day, by whom he was cordially re- 
ceived, and his eminent scholarship, par- 
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ticularly in Greek, recognised. After 
another year passed in Greece and Italy, 
he returned to the United States. His 
residence at Harvard as Professor of 
Greek began a new era in classical 
studies, not only in that University, but 
throughout the entire country. He 
added to his other duties those of editor 
of the “ North American Review,” and 
also published a translation of Butt- 
mann’s Greek Grammar. 

In 1825 Mr. Everett was returned to 
the United States Congress, and re- 
signed his professorship. He had already 
gained a great reputation in the United 
States for his finished oratory. Orations 
aud speeches, elaborately prepared and 
committed to memory, were set off by 
a polished delivery, a melodious voice, 
and high personal advantages. His 
speeches during his term of service in 
Congress have the same characteristics, 
to which were added the value of great 
and varied information, and exhaustive 
treatment of the subjects. But while 
Mr. Everett always attracted a large 
audience to listen to him, he never at- 
tained distinction as a debater, nor was 
he, through his long public life, ever 
known to appear before an audience 
without previous preparation; the ex- 
ce: ptions, if there be any, were very 
rare. He belonged to the Whig party, 
and always supported a Conservative 
policy. He served for many years as 
a member of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Foreign 
Affairs, and was of eminent service there 
from his intimate acquaintance with 
Europe, and his studies in international 
law, which he began at Gottingen and 
continued through life. He also warmly 
advocated protection for American manu- 
factures. On the Slavery question, until 
the breaking out of the present rebel- 
lion, his views were against all agitation 
in the non-slaveholding states, and he 
drew upon himself, by his strenuous 
opposition to their policy, the attacks 
and ridicule of the extreme anti-slavery 
party. 

In 1835 Mr. Everett was elected Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, and conse- 
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quently resigned his seat in Congress. 
He was re-elected in the three suc- 
ceeding years, but was defeated by a 
few votes in 1839. His administration 
was not marked by any remarkable in- 
cident or measure. In 1840 he came 
to Europe with the purpose of making 
a long tour, and while passing the en- 
suing winter and spring in Italy he re- 
ceived the appointment of Minister to 
this country. At that time the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the 
United States were in a very critical 
position. The Canadian rebellion, the 
affair of the “Caroline,” and the stand- 
ing dispute about the north-east bound- 
ary, had all combined to embitter the 
feelings of the two countries. What 
part Mr. Everett took in the settlement 
of these controversies is still only par- 
tially known; they were directly set- 
tled by the Treaty of Washington ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Webster, the American 
Secretary of State, and Lord Ashburton. 
Mr. Everett’s friends always claimed for 
him a large share of the credit of this 
settlement. In other respects his four 
years’ residence in England was the 
most brilliant era in his life. From 
the Universities of Dublin, Cambridge, 
and Oxford, he received successively 
testimonials recognising his scholarly 
accomplishments; and his geutlemanly 
bearing, wide information, and eloquence 
as a speaker made him a general fa- 
vourite in society and on public occa- 
sions. He returned home in 1845, and 
in 1846 was chosen President of Har- 
vard University. In this position he 
was not so successful, aud he resigned 
it in about three years. Long absence 
from the University, and twenty years 
of public life, had unfitted him for such 
duties. 

In 1852, on the death of Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Everett was appointed Secretary of 
State, which office he held until the ac- 
cession of the Democrats to power in 
March, 1853. His correspondence du- 
ring this time with Lord John Russell 
and M. Turgot, on a proposed tripartite 
treaty guaranteeing Cuba to Spain, 
which he declined to enter into on the 
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part of the United States, attracted 
considerable attention, and was severely 
criticised both in Europe and America. 
On leaving the State Department he 
was elected a member of the United 
States’ Senate. When the famous bill 
for the organization of the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska came before Con- 
gress early in 1854, Mr. Everett, while 
opposing it, did not take the bold posi- 
tion which the strong feeling excited 
throughout the North demanded. His 
course was the subject of much hostile 
and bitter criticism, which caused him 
to resign his seat in the Senate. Having 
delivered an oration upon the character 
and services of General Washington in 
1856, he was invited to repeat it at dif- 
ferent times for the benefit of the fund 
then being raised to purchase Mount 
Vernon, the patriot’s seat, and he did so 
nearly a hundred times in the course 
of the next four years, thereby contri- 
buting $90,000 to the fund. He also 
wrote a biography of Washington for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
was republished separately at Boston. 

In 1860 Mr. Everett was nominated 
for the Vice-Presidency. by an organi- 
zation called the Constitutional Union 
party, Mr. John Bell, of Tennessee, 
being their candidate for President. 
These candidates were supported by the 
moderate Conservatives in both sections 
of the Union, but received a compara- 
tively small vote. When the present 
civil war broke out Mr. Everett at first 
did not favour strong measures, and so 
late as the 2nd of February, 1861, he 
wrote toa public meeting to which he 
had been invited,— 


“To expect to hold fifteen States in 
the Union by force is preposterous. The 
idea of a civil war, accompanied as it 
would be by a servile insurrection, is 
too monstrous to be entertained for a 
moment. If our sister States must 
leave us, in the name of Heaven let 
them go in peace.” 


He however afterwards became one 
of the most strenuous supporters of the 
war policy, and greatly contributed to 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election last autumn. 
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In some of his speeches he reflected 
with no little bitterness upon the course 
pursued by Great Britain during the 
present American conflict. A speech 
he delivered at a banquet to the officers 
of the Russian fleet during the autumn 
of 1864, in which he sneered at the 
course and efforts of the Polish national 
party, and expressed sympathy rather 
with the Russians than with them, was 
severely commented upon by the more 
moderate of the American journals, and 
his strictures attacked as unfair and 
untrue. 

Mr. Everett had been in excellent 
health until the week before his death, 
when the worry about a law-suit in 
which he was engaged and took a deep 
interest, and a cold taken at a public 
meeting at which he spoke, brought on 
a slight attack of lung fever. On the 
evening of Saturday the 14th he felt 
much better, and declared it unneces- 
sary for any one to sleep in his room. 
The housekeeper at four o’clock the 
next morning heard a noise in his room, 
and on going there found him lying on 
the floor in an apoplectic fit. The house 
was immediately alarmed and a phy- 
sician sent for, but he died before the 
latter arrived. His death caused a pro- 
found sensation throughout the United 
States, was officially announced by the 
Secretary of State, and the public offices 
draped in mourning by command of 
the President. The remains were in- 
terred at Mount Auburn Cemetery, near 
Boston. 

Mr. Everett, besides several addresses 
and speeches, published an edition of his 
orations and speeches in three volumes. 
He possessed a remarkable memory, and 
made more use probably of historical 
illustration in his speeches than any 
other speaker of the age except Lord 
Macaulay. His rhetoric, although highly 
finished, was cold and formal, and he 
made a much slighter impression as 
a public speaker than many far less able 
and eloquent men. Without displaying 
original or deep thought, he used his 
acquired knowledge with great dexterity, 
and his illustrations from history were 
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skilfully interwoven to strengthen the 
argument. Although thoroughly Eng- 
lish in his tastes and habits, he was 
a firm believer in the institutions of his 
native country, and constantly in his 
addresses compared them with the in- 
stitutions of the Old World, to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. As a states- 
man he was cautious and timid, and 
can never be said to have enjoyed popu- 
larity until within the last four years. 
He was always content to follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Webster, as long as 
that statesman lived. Of English states- 
men he felt and expressed strong pre- 
ference for Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Aberdeen, and seemed to have little 
sympathy for the leaders of the Whig 
party, although Lord Macaulay was the 
literary character whom he most ad- 
mired, and to whom he liked to be com- 
pared. With him and with Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. Hallam, and others, he kept up a 
constant correspondence. 

Mr. Everett married Charlotte Gray, 
daughter of Peter Chardon Brooks, Esq., 
of Boston, and sister of the wife of 
Mr. Adams, the present American Mi- 
nister at London; she died in 1859. 
He had a large family, of whom two 
sons and a daughter survive him. His 
eldest son is a major in the United 
States army; the other graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1863.— 
From an American Correspondent. 


PROFESSOR CHRISTIE. 

Jan, 24, At Twickenham, aged 80, 
Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

The deceased was born in London on 
March 22, 1784, and was as a child 
intimate with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who resided in the house adjoining that 
of his father. His great mathematical 
abilities were very early developed, and, 
yielding to the suggestion of Bishop 
Horsley, his father entered him at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
Dr. Mansell, afterwards Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, was at that time 
Master. In his third year he obtained 
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a scholarship, and in 1805 he took his 
degree as Second Wrangler, having 
pressed very closely upon Turton, after- 
wards Bishop of Ely, who was Senior 
Wrangler in that year, and with whom 
he was “ bracketed” in the after contest 
for the Smith’s Prize. Mr. Christie’s 
college career was not merely remark- 
able for the brilliancy of his academical 
success, but, owing to the abounding 
physical energy with which nature had 
endowed him, he brought the powers of 
his mind to bear also upon the recrea- 
tions of the University, and threw him- 
self with ardour into all the athletic 
amusements of the day, in which he 
took a foremost place, and he may be 
said to have inaugurated the Cambridge 
University Boat Club, by having been 
the first to organize a regular boat’s 
crew, with fixed hours of practice. He 
also so much distinguished himself in 
these matters as to lead to his appoint- 
ment as Captain of the grenadier com- 
pany of the University Volunteers, the 
present Lord Palmerston being one of 
his brother officers. He left Cambridge 
in 1806, and accepted the appointment 
of Third Mathematical Assistant in the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
which at that time was far from possess- 
ing the reputation for sound scientific 
tuition it afterwards acquired, almost 
entirely owing to the exertions of him- 
self and his predecessor, Dr. Gregory. 

Disgusted at the prospect of spending 
his days in teaching common arithmetic, 
Mr. Christie, after much trouble, was at 
length permitted to deviate from the 
established routine, and by constant and 
long-continued efforts, especially after 
his appointment as Professor of Mathe- 
matics in 1838, at length succeeded in 
forcing the mathematical instruction up 
to modern requirements. The public 
service is still deeply indebted to him 
for these successful labours. 

The more peculiarly scientific career 
of Professor Christie was occupied in 
the investigation and extension of the 
then comparatively infant science of 
magnetism, of which he may be con- 
sidered as one of the early pioneers, and 
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which his successive papers read before 
the Royal Society and published in the 
“Philosophical Transactions‘,” placed 





f The following is a list of these papers, 
together with some few supplied to the British 
Association :— 

1. On the Diurnal Deviations of the Hori- 
zontal Needle, when under the Influence of 
Magnets.—Phil. Trans., 1824, p. 342. 

2. On the Effects of Temperature on the 
Intensity of Magnetic Forces; and on the 
Diurnal Variation of the Terrestrial Magnetic 
Intensity.— Phil. Trans., 1825, p. 1. 

8. On the Magnetism of Iron arising from 
its Rotation.— Phil. Trans., 1825, p. 347. 

4. On the Magnetism developed in Copper 
and other Substances during Rotation. In 
a Letter to J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. — Phil, 
Trans., 1825, p. 497. 

5. On the Laws according to which Masses 
of Iron influence Magnetic Needles (1826.)— 
Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., i. 147. 

6. On Magnetic Influence in the Solar Rays. 
— Phil. Trans., 1826, part iii. 219. 

7. Remarks on the Repetition of his Experi- 
ments on the Magnetic Properties imparted to 
an Iron Plate by Rotation, by Lieut. Foster, at 
Port Bowen, in May and June, 1825.—Phil. 
Trans., 1826, part iv. 200. 

8. On the Mutual Action of the Particles of 
Magnetic Bodies, and on the Law of Variation 
of the Magnetic Forces generated at different 
distances during Rotation.— Phil. Trans., 1827, 
p. 71. 

9. Theory of the Diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle, illustrated by Experiments. 
—Phil. Trans., 1827, p. 30. 

10. On the Laws of the Deviation of Mag- 
netized Needles towards Iron.—Phil. Trans., 
1828, p. 325. 

11. On Magnetic Influence in the Solar Rays. 
—Phil. Trans., 1828, p. 379. 

12. Report on the State of our Knowledge 
respecting the Magnetism of the Earth.—Pro- 
ceedings of British Association at Cambridge, 
1833, p. 105. 

13. The Bakerian Lecture. Experimental 
Determination of the Laws of Magneto-Electric 
Induction in different masses of the same 
Metal, and of its Intensity in different Metals. 
—Phil. Trans., 1833, p. 95. 

14. On Improvements in the Instruments 
and Methods employed in determining the 
Direction and Intensity of the Terrestrial Mag- 
netic Force.—Phil. Trans., 1833, p. 343. 

15. Discussion of the Magnetical Observa- 
tions made by Captain Back, R.N., during his 
late Arctic Expedition —Phil. Trans., 1836, 
p. 377. 


Professor Christie also published— 


16. Report (with G. B. Airy, Esq.) upon a 
Letter on the Phenomena of Terrestrial Mag- 
metism, addressed by M. La Baron de Hum- 
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upon a theoretical basis which after 
workers have expanded into the full 
knowledge of the present day, and thus 
laid the foundation for the wonderful 
practical adaptations of electro-magnet- 
ism which now enter our everyday life. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in January, 1826, and in conse- 
quence of his intimate knowledge of the 
subject was appointed by the Council 
some years later to report, in conjunction 
with the Astronomer-Royal, upon Baron 
Humboldt’s extended scheme for mag- 
netical observations over the earth’s 
surface. In 1837 he was elected Secre- 
tary of the Society, and continued in 
that office until his retirement from the 
public service in 1854, when he went 
abroad. The latter years of his life 
were spent at Twickenham, but ill-health 
prevented the continuance of his scien- 
tific labours. 

Mr. Christie married May 12, 1808, 
Elizabeth Theodora, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Charles Claydon, sen., butler of 
Trinity College. That lady died May 
27, 1829, and has a monument in the 
old church of All Saints, Cambridge. 


Rev. ALEXANDER Watson, M.A. 


Feb.1. At Middleton-on-the-Wolds, 
Yorkshire, aged 49, the Rev. Alexander 
Watson, M.A., who had the temporary 
charge of that parish. 

The deceased was the son of the late 
Dr. Watson, who was the first Principal 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old 
Kent Road. As early as 1833 he was 
active in writing newspaper articles in 
the interests of the Church and Conser- 
vatism, and, before he took Holy Orders, 
he was engaged in literary work, under 
the direction of Archdeacon Wilkins, 
and Dr. Hook, the present Dean of Chi- 
chester. While at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he was one of the ori- 





boldt to the President of the Royal Society. 
(Lond. 8vo., 1836.) 

17. An Elementary Course of Mathematics, 
for the use of the Royal Military Academy, and 
for Students in general. (Parts I. and II. 
Lond., 8vo., 1845; Part III. Lond., 8yo., 1847.) 
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ginators of the Pitt Club, and very 
energetic in the formation of the local 
Conservative Club. In addition to this 
he wrote pamphlets in reply to Mr. Be- 
verley’s attack on the University, and to 
some publications of the Rev. A. Hew- 
lett. To his very active exertions in 
politics and ecclesiastical matters, to- 
gether with illness at the time of his 
examination, may be ascribed the dis- 
appointment of his friends at his not 
having distinguished himself so much in 
the tripos as had been expected; (he 
graduated as junior optime in 1837, 
M.A. 1840). From Cambridge Mr. Wat- 
son proceeded to Durham, and passed as 
licentiate of theology. From thence he 
was ordained by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and licensed to the curacy 
of St. Andrew’s, Ancoats, Manchester, 
in 1839. Here he found the schools in 
debt, but he remained notwithstanding 
offers of other benefices, both from 
Canon Slade and from Lord Powis, 
until the liabilities were discharged. 
He then took the cure of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, where schools were built 
under his direction, which were praised 
by the inspectors as models for the dis- 
trict. While at Cheltenham he abo- 
lished the sale of seat-tickets at the 
church doors. He was one of the 
warmest supporters of the National So- 
ciety, and of those who maintain the 
principles of that Society, as opposed to 
any merely secular schemes of educa- 
tion. He took a lively interest in the 
early attempts of Miss Sellon and others 
to establish sisterhoods. In order to 
add to his income while at Cheltenham 
he was obliged to take pupils, many of 
whom were recommended to him by 
Archdeacon Thorpe. This required a 
large establishment, and was uncertain 
in its financial results. He remained 
there eleven years, when the Bishop of 
Exeter gave him the vicarage of St. 
Mary Church with Coffinswell in 1851, 
upon which Bishop Monk wrote to con- 
gratulate him, expressing his regret 
that he had not been able himself to 
recompense his services. Soon after he 
went to St. Mary Church he was of- 
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fered, through the Bishop of Exeter, 
the Archdeaconry of Jamaica, which he 
declined on the score of health. He 
was at some expense here in fitting up 
dormitories, and making other prepara- 
tions for a theological college, the esta- 
blishment of which was proposed but not 
carried out; he undertook, also, the re- 
storation of the church, and had accom- 
plished the building of a new chancel 
and the first bay of the nave, and im- 
proved the existing school there, and 
commenced a new school at Babbicombe, 
when, in 1855, he accepted the Bishop’s 
offer of the rectory of Bridestowe and 
Sourton, value £500. 

Up to this time he had never had a 
fixed permanent income of £300 a-year, 
and in taking possession of Bridestowe 
he had to borrow money, which led to 
the sequestration of the living, and to 
his finally quitting it at the end of two 
years for Bedford Chapel in London, for 
the lease of which he soon afterwards 
accepted what was considered a good 
offer. Through the non-fulfilment, how- 
ever, of the purchaser’s engagements, 
and Chancery suits ensuing, Mr. Wat- 
son’s fortunes were finally ruined, and 
he was recommended to apply to the 
Bankruptcy Court, a most painful course, 
the most affecting part of which is said 
to have been the kindness and sympathy 
of his creditors. The Rev. J. C. Cham- 
bers, of St. Mary’s, Soho, subsequently 
invited him to assist him in his work, and 
during 1863-4 he was engaged in minis- 
terial labours somewhat akin to those of 
his early clerical life. 

In the autumn of 1864 he was invited 
to take charge of Middleton-in-the- 
Wolds, near Beverley. Here there was 
work exactly cut out for him, and he 
devoted himself thoroughly to it; his 
health, however, had been for some time 
imperceptibly failing him, and his pecu- 
niary difficulties, added to the illness of 
his mother and his second son, had so 
affected him that he had become pre- 
maturely old. Indeed his clerical and 
literary labours had so told upon his 
frame that mo-t who knew him thought 
him many years older than he was, 
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and as the Church periodical (to which 
we are chiefly indebted for the particu- 
lars of this memoir, and to which, in 
common with most of our sound reli- 
gious periodicals, he was an occasional 
contributor,) observed on his decease,— 
“he had been so long known in political 
and religious circles that it must have 
been a surprise to most persons to learn 
that he had not completed his fiftieth 
year.” On Jan, 26, in consequence of 
the slippery state of the road, he had 
a fall, but appeared not to have sus- 
tained any very serious injury, and was 
as usual engaged in writing, &c., up to 
Saturday, the 28th. On Sunday he per- 
formed the morning service, but ap- 
peared so nervous and unwell, making 
mistakes, reading the wrong lessons, 
and losing his place, that one of the 
Churchwardens persuaded him not to 
have service in the afternoon. On Mon- 
day he took to his bed, from which he 
never rose in life, and expired on the 
Wednesday. His funeral, on the Wed- 
nesday following, was conducted, as he 
had expressed his wish in his will, with 
choral service and Holy Communion. 
He had a thorouzh acquaintance with 
the old English divines, and was tho- 
roughly imbued with their teaching. 

The following is a list of Mr. Wat- 
son’s publications :— 


1. “Examination of, and Observa- 
tions upon, Mr. Blackburn’s Defence of 
the Conduct of the new Town Council 
of Liverpool, in connection with their 
recent effurts to deprive the Children 
of the Poor of Instruction from the 
Unmutilated Bible.” (Liverpool, 8vo., 
1836.) 

2, “Christian Loyalty: a Sermon 
preached on the occasion of the Anni- 
versary of the Accession of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, June 20, 1841, in St. 
John’s Church, Cheltenham.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1841.) 

8. “A Letter to the Laity of the 
Church of England on the subject of 
Recent Misrepresentations of Church 
Principles.” (Lond., 8vo., 1842.) 

4. “ First Doctriues and Early Prac- 
tice; or, Sermons for Young Church- 
men.” (Lond., 12mo., 184/.) 

5. “The Church, and Church of Eng- 
land Societies. Two Sermons preached 
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in St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, on 
the First and Second Sundays after the 
Epiphany, 1843.” (Lond., 12mo., 1843.) 

6. “The Prayer-book the Voice of 
the Church to English Christians.” 
(Leeds, . . . .) 

7. “The Prayer-book a Safe Guide, 
or the Devout Churchman’s Way of 
Faith and Practice. Lectures delivered 
at St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, during 
Lent, 1843.” (Lond., 12mo., 1843.) 

8. “Sermons on Doctrine, Discipline, 
and Practice.” (Lond., 8vo., 1843.) 

9. “A Catechism on the Common 
Prayer.” (Lond., 12mo., 1843; 2nd 
edit. with additions and corrections, 
Lond., 12mo., 1856.) 

10. “The Pastor preparing his Flock 
for Confirmation ; being Four Lectures.” 
(Lond., 8vo., 1844.) 

11. “The Churchman’s Sunday Even- 
ings at Home.” (Lond., 8vo., 1844.) 

12. “The People, Education, and the 
Church. A Letter to the Right Rev. 
Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter, occa- 
sioned by a Letter from the Rev. W. F. 
Hook, D.D., to the Right Rev. Connop, 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1846.) 

13. “The Devout Churchman; or, 
Daily Meditations from Advent to the 
close of the Christian Year. Compiled 
and arranged on the Model of’ the Book 
of Common Prayer.” (Lond., 2 vols., 
12mo., 1847.) 

14. “The Seven Sayings on the Cross; 
or, The Dying Christ our Prophet, Priest, 
and King. Being a Series of Sermons 
preached in St. John’s Church, Chelten- 
ham, in the Holy Week, 1847.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1848.) 

15. “The Church’s own Action the 
Safeguard of the Church and Realm of 
England from Romish Aggression. A 
Sermon preached in St. John’s Church, 
Cheltenham, on Tuesday, November 5, 
1850.” (Lond., 12mo., 1850.) 

16. “ Jesus the Giver and Fulfiller of 
the New Law. A Course of Eight Ser- 
mons on the Beatitudes, adapted to each 
day in the Holy Week and to Easter 
Day. Preached in St. John’s Church, 
Cheltenham.” (Lond., 8vo., 1850.) 

17. “The Danger of being Ashamed 
of Christ, and of His Words, in an Evil 
and Adulterous Generation. A Sermon 
on Mark viii. 38.” (Lond., 8vo., 1850.) 

18. “A Letter to all Members of the 
Church of England, especially those who 
are Fathers or Mothers, or Godfathers 
or Godmothers, or have been Confirmed, 
containing Words of Common Sense for 
Common People, on the ‘One Baptism 
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for the Remission of Sins.’’”’ (Lond., 
8vo., [1850].) 

19. “An Apology for the Plain Sense 
of the Doctrine of the Prayer-book on 
Holy Baptism, in answer to the Rev. 
W. Goode’s Letter to the Bishop of 
Exeter.” (Lond., 8vo., 1850; 2nd edit., 
1854.) 

20. “The Judgment in re Gorham ». 
Bishop of Exeter, in a Letter to a 
Friend.” 

21. “Speaking the Truth in Love. 
A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Venerable the Archdeacon of Tot- 
nes, (holden by his Official,) at Newton, 
June 20, 1853, being the Anniversary 
of the Queen’s Accession.” (Exeter, 
8vo., 1853.) 

22. “The Public Ordinances of the 
Church an Effectual Ministration of 
Divine Pardon. A Sermon preached at 
the Consecration of St. Mary's Church, 
Devonport.” 

23. “ Rebuilding on Old Foundations. 
A Sermon preached on the Occasion of 
Laying the Chief Corner-stone of the 
Enlarged Portion of St. Peter’s Church, 
Tiverton, on the Festival of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 1853.” (Lond., 8vo., 1853.) 

24. “ Reverence for Forms not For- 
malism. A Sermon preached iu St. 
John’s Church, Cheltenham.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1854 ) 

25. “Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, 
and Fasts, and other Liturgical Occa- 
sions, contributed by Bishops and other 
Clergy of the Church.” (First Series, 
1 vol., 8vo., Lond., 1845; Second Series, 
3 vols., 8vo., Lond., 1846; Third Series, 
1 vol., 8vo., Lond., 1847.) [Three only 
of the sermons in this collection are by 
Mr. Watson himself. ] 


Tue Rev. Jonn Parry JONES 
Parry, M.A. 

March 6. At Edern Rectory, Car- 
narvonshire, aged 76, the Rev. John 
Parry Jones Parry, M.A., Rector of 
Edern, and of Llangelynin, Merioneth- 
shire, Chaplain to the late Dowager 
Lady Rodney, and one of the senior 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Carnarvon. 

The deceased was born June 10, 1788, 
ard was son of Thomas Parry Jones, 
Esq., of Llwyn Onn, Denbighshire, the 
representative of one of the oldest 
Cambrian families, who assumed the 
additional surname of Parry on his 
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marriage with his cousin Margaret, 
daughter and co-heiress of Love Parry, 
Esq., of Madryn, M.P., and Sydney his 
wife, daughter of Robert Lewis, esq., 
whose sister Mary was wife of the Rev. 
Edward Hughes, of Kinmel Park, Den- 
bighshire, and by him mother of the 
late Lord Dinorben. At an early age 
the deceased gentleman was sent to 
Westminster School, and was one of 
five brothers, scholars there at or about 
the same period, and the initials of 
whose names still remain inscribed to- 
gether in conspicuous characters on the 
old school walls, the eldest of the bro- 
thers being the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir L. P. 
Jones Parry, K.H., M.P., of Madryn, of 
whom a notice appears in GENT. MaG., 
vol. xxxix., N.S. From Westuinster 
School Mr. Jones Parry proceeded to 
Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. and M.A., and hav- 
ing subsequently mastered the Welch lan- 
guage (in which however he was already 
tolerably well skilled) he entered into 
Holy Orders, and was ordained to a 
curacy in the neighbourhood of Ruthin. 
He afterwards filled other small in- 
cumbencies, including that of Ceidio, 
and the vicarage of Nevin, in Carnar- 
vonshire, until in 1821 he was pre- 
sented to the living of Edern, where 
he continued to minister down to the 
close of his life, and where he has left 
many traces of his long and consist- 
ent career. Among other good works 
of his in connection with this parish, 
he built new schools and a new rectory- 
house, and although he did not effect 
the rebuilding of the ancient parish 
church in his lifetime, he has by his 
will bequeathed a legacy towards that 
object, as well as towards the restoration 
of the other churches in Edern parish. 
In 1827 he was presented to the family 
living of Llangelynin, which he also 
continued to hold until his decease, and 
during bis tenure of which he succeeded 
in accomplishing the rebuilding of the 
church. 

Mr. Parry married in 1823, Margaret, 
daughter of William MaclIver, Esq., of 
Liverpool, who survives him, and by 
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whom he has left issue three sons and 
three daughters. The loss of this most 
amiable pastor will be long felt by his 
parishioners, and not indeed only by 
those over whom he was immediately 
called upon to minister, but by a wide- 
spread circle of old friends and acquaint- 
ances. As a magistrate, he was at all 
times active and ready in the discharge 
of the duties devolving upon him; and 
in the administration of the law, or in 
giving consideration to the wants of 
his poorer neighbours, he acted in the 
spirit of the most perfect moderation 
and charity. His mortal remains were 
interred in Llanbedrog churchyard, the 
burial-place of the Parry family for many 
generations. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dee. 1, 1864. The Rev. Jeremy Pemberton 
(p. 113), was of St. Peter’s Coliege, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. He has bequeathed 
£7,000 among the following institutions :—The 
London Clerical Educational Society ; Church 
Missionary Society; Church Pastoral Aid So- 
ciety ; London City Mission; Religious Tract 
Society ; Protestant Church Reformation So- 
ciety ; Colonial and Continental Church So- 
ciety; Female Aid Socety; Idiot Asylum, 
Colchester ; Irish Church Mission Society ; 
Home and Colonial School Society ; Moravian 
Missions ; Church of England Scripture Readers 
Society; and the Poor Pious Clergy Society. 
To the latter he has also left all his blankets 
and linen at the Pantechnicon, Pimlico. All 
legacies are free of duty. 

Dec. 6. The Rev. Frederick Martin (p. 113), 
who was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1828, M.A. 1831, was an able biblical scholar, 
and published ‘‘ Notes on the Four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles,” Lond., 12mo., 1838 ; 
and ‘‘ Genealogies Illustrative of Sacred His- 
tory and Prophecy,” Camb., folio, 1855. His 
name is not prefixed to the first of these works, 
but his initials are subscribed to the preface. 

Feb. 8, 1865. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 27, 
the Rev. William Nottidge, third son of the 
late George Nottidge, esq., of Yardley Lodge, 
Tunbridge. 

Feb.11. The Rev. Joseph Wilding Twist, 
M.A., ively Ir bent of Christ’s 
Church, Liverpool, and of St. Michael’s, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and late Chaplain to P. R. Hoare, 
esq., Luscombe Park, Dawlish. 

Feb. 13. At Waltham, Lincolnshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. Thomas Still Basnett, M.A., Rector. 

Feb. 16. Aged 35, the Rev. William Byard 
Dalby, M.A., Incun. bent of Zeai’s Green, Mere, 
Wilts. 

Feb. 17. At Kidderminster, aged 66, the Rev. 
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Thomas Powell, M.A., Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Kidder- 
minster Union. 

At Dinton Vicarage, near Aylesbury, Bucks., 
aged 78, the Rev. John Harrison, for thirty- 
two years Vicar of the parish of Dinton. 

Feb. 19. In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Rev. Richard Holt, M.A., Curate of Ruislip, 
son of the late G. F. Holt, esq., of Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, and Enfield, Middlesex. 

Feb. 21. At Plymouth, the Rev. William 
Isaac Coppard, for forty-eight years Incum- 
bent of Plympton, having been appointed in 
1817. He was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1809, M.A. 1815), and was 
appointed deacon in 1810, and priest in 1811, 
by the Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Coppard was 
appointed domestic chaplain to the late Earl of 
Morley in 1840, and became rural dean in 1841. 
He was hon. local secretary to the Arche- 
ological Society, and for many years held the 
same office in connexion with the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society. He was the 
author of ‘* Cottage Scenes during the Cholera,” 
and of Papers and Contributions for the 
** Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society,” beside articles in other 
periodicals. 

Feb. 24. At the Parsonage, Cockermouth, 
aged 86, the Rev. Edward Fawcett, Rector 
of South Fambridge, Essex, and Incumbent 
of Cockermouth. 

Feb. 25. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Hyde 
Ripley, M.A., Vicar of Wootton-Bassett, Wilts., 
and Rector of Tockenham, in the same county, 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, having been elected from Eton 
1801, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809. He was presented 
to Wootton-Bassett in 1813, and to Tockenham 
in 1828. 

March. At Marlborough College, aged 27, 
the Rev. Edward Colquhoun Boyle, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, one of the 
Assistant Masters of Marlborough College, 
eldest son of the Rev. E. F. Boyle, Vicar of 
East Ham, Essex. 

March 2. In Stafford-st., Edinburgh, aged 
50, the Rev. Louis Alexander Beck, M.A., In- 
cumbent of High Beech, Essex. 

Marchi. Aged 52, the Rev. George John 
Collinson, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s 
Church, Clapham. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1839. In the following 
year he was admitted into holy orders by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. In 1843 he was presented 
by Lord Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor, to 
the vicarage of Swanbourne, Bucks., and held 
it until 1852. In 1853 he was nominated to the 
incumbency of St. James’s Church, Clapham. 

March 6. Aged 76, the Rev. J. P. Jones- 
Parry, Rector of Edern, Carnarvonshire. See 
OsiTvary. 

At Holme-on-Spalding- Moor, Yorkshire, 
aged 48, the Rev. Charles William Sharpe, 
B.D., Vicar of that parish, and late Fellow and 
Senior Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
(B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841, B.D. 1848). Mr. Sharpe 
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was Vicar of All Saints’, Cambridge, from 1856 
to 1862, and during his incumbency the funds 
were raised for building the new church (con- 
secrated in November last). On leaving All 
Saints’ he received a handsome testimonial of 
the respect of the parishioners. 

March7. Aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Brere- 
ton, Vicar of Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire, 
and late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

March 10. At Hertingfordbury, Herts., aged 
46, the Hon. and Rev. Richard Godolphin 
Henry Hastings, Rector. See Osirvary. 

March 11. Very suddenly, at Holdenby, 
Northants., the Rev. Charles Henry Harts- 
horne, M.A., Rector of that parish, Rural Dean, 
and Chaplain to their Graces the late and pre- 
sent Dukes of Bedford. See Osirvary. 

At Hurworth Rectory, near Darlington, aged 
80, the Rev. R. H. Williamson, M.A., Rector 
of Hurworth. He was the eldest son of Robert 
Hopper Williamson, esq., Chancellor of the 
county palatine of Durham, and Recorder of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Anne, only dau. of 
Dr. Williamson, Rector of Whickham; was 
born August 9, 1784, and admitted a pensioner 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, August 21, 
1801, proceeding B.A. (9th Wrangler) 1807, 
and M.A. 1810. Mr. Williamson married June 
18, 1811, Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Barras, esq., 
and has left, with other children, the Rev. R. H. 
Williamson, M.A., Incumbent of Lamesley. 

March 12. Aged 77, the Rev. Richard Ash 
Hannaford, Surrogate, Rural Dean, and Rector 
of Irthlingborough, Northants. 

At Green-end, St. Neot’s, Hunts., aged 84, 
the Rev. Henry Walter Beauford. 

March 13. At Crediton, after an illness of 
only four days, aged 72, the Rev. John Manley, 
A.M., formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, Rector of Hittisleigh, Devon, and for 
upwards of thirty-three years Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Crediton. 

March 14. Suddenly, aged 65, the Rev. 
John Davis, M.A., of Maidenstone House, 
Blackheath, Ordinary of Newgate, and Chap- 
lain of St. Saviour’s Union, Southwark. 

At Great Moulton Rectory, Norfolk, aged 
46, the Rev. Charles Phelips Buckworth, Rec- 
tor of the par’sh. 

March 17. Aged 32, the Rev. Lawrence 
John Harrison, M.A., Incumbent of Mortlake 
with East Sheen, Surrey, and formerly In- 
cumbent of SS. Philip and James, Leckhamp- 
ton, Gloucestershire. 

March 18. At Edinburgh, aged 51, the 
Hon. and Rev. John Sandilands, M.A., Rector 
of Coston, Leicestershire. 

At Walmer, very suddenly, aged 41, the Rev. 
William Harvey, fourth son of the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

March 19. At the Rectory, Washington, 
Sussex, aged 80, the Rev. Thomas Nizxson Blag- 
den, Rector of Ashurst, and Vicar of Washing- 
ton during the last thirty-seven years. 

At Maghull, near Liverpool, aged 81, the 
Rev. George Holden, M.A., for many years 
Incumbent of that place, 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Dec. 16, 1864. At Hongkong, aged 29, Miles 
Monk Magrath, esq., Assistant-Surgeon R.N., 
second son of the late Nicholas Magrath, M.D., 
of Guernsey. 

Dec. 20. On his passage home from Calcutta, 
on board the ship ‘‘ Trafalgar,’’ aged 23, Edw. 
John Algernon Smith, esq., H.M.’s 97th Regt., 
eldest son of Capt. Edward Heathcote Smith, 
and grandson of the late Sir John Wylbore 
Smith, bart., of the Down House, Blandford, 
Dorset. 

Jan. 16, 1865. Samuel Tolver, esq. (p. 262) 
was the last male survivor of a highly respect- 
able family of the same name long resident in 
Yarmouth, and was born in the house in which 
he died, Nov. 18, 1779. He was the only son of 
Samuel Tolver, esq., mayor in 1789, and of 
Sarah, his second wife, the only dau. of John 
Miles, esq., of Borough Castle, Suffolk. Mr. 
Tolver married March 3, 1807, Harriet, only 
dau. of John Watson, esq., solicitor and town- 
clerk of Yarmouth, by Mary his wife, dau. of 
William Fisher, esq., of that place, who re- 
signed the town-clerkship and a large and 
lucrative practice in favour of his son-in-law. 
In 1835, the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill deprived Mr. Tolver of various offices, in 
lieu of which he received a life annuity of 
£222, but he retained the office of town-clerk 
until 1848, when he resigned it. He was also 
clerk to various local bodies, but these he also 
resigned about the period of the application of 
the Public Health Act to the town in 1851. 
On more than one occasion Mr. Tolver received 
the unanimous “‘thanks and praises” of the 
assembly, for the great wisdom, energy, and 
zeal which he displayed in the successful, but 
costly, opposition to the ‘* Norwich a Port’ 
and “‘ Lowestoft Navigation” Bills. In 1834 the 
townspeople presented bim with a handsome 
and expensive service of silver plate, and the 
“Reformed Corporation” afterwards solicited 
him to permit his portrait to be painted and 
placed in the Town Hall, but probably the 
want of a precedent caused him so firmly to 
decline the honour intended. To Mr. Tolver 
the south part of Yarmouth is much indebted 
for the active interest he took in raising funds 
for, and otherwise promoting, the erection and 
completion of St. Peter’s Church, of which he 
was the senior churchwarden from the time it 
was built, in 1832, until his decease. He was 
also one of the Suffolk turnpike trustees. 
Latterly he became exceedingly infirm, but 
more especially so after the death of his wife 
(Feb. 23, 1864); by her he had issue six sons 
and five daughters, of which family four 
daughters only survive. As a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, the public 
buildings, as well as many of the private houses 
were partially closed, and flags were hoisted, 
half-mast high, upon the Town-hall, and also 
on board numerous vessels in the harbour, 
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until after the funeral. His remains rest with 
those of his wife, in a vault at Borough Castle. 

Jan.19. At Stanley Harbour, Falkland Is- 
lands, aged 21, Fitzhugh d’Este Jerningham, 
esq., R.N., Act.-Lieut. of H.M.S. ‘ Harrier.” 

Jan. 2%. At Venice, aged 21, Ellen Pauline, 
only dau. of Henry Owen Saunders, esq., of 
Kilwalla House, co. Tipperary. 

Jan. 22. At Peshawur, aged 43, from 
pleurisy, which set in after a savage attack 
at the hands of a Mahomedan assassin, Major 
Robert Roy Adams, Deputy-Commissioner of 
Peshawur. According to the “ Lahore Chro- 
nicle,””—‘‘ Major Adams went into the city in 
the afternoon of the 15th of January, and was 
returning on horseback, the kotwal of the city 
and several of the police being in his company, 
and an escort of two police horsemen. He was 
proceeding slowly, conversing with the kot- 
wal, and had proceeded about a hundred yards 
outside of the gateway, when a man rushed 
from a spot on the side of the road, succeeded 
in obtaining the sword of one of the horsemen, 
and made a desperate cut at Major Adams, 
which wounded him severely in the back. 
Major Adams urged on his horse, and thus 
avoided a second blow, and the assassin was 
cut down and shot by the kotwal, who had 
a pistol. Major Adams rode part of the way, 
and then a litter was obtained, and he was 
carried home. The assassin was brought be- 
fore the magistrate in a hopeless state, but per- 
fectly sensible. Nothing could, however, be 
elicited from him, except a reiteration that he 
was mad, and that God had inspired him. He 
died about two hours afterwards; his manner 
and appearance were wild and fierce, but he 
was certainly not insane. He has been recog- 
nised as Lall Mahomed, a dyer, and a native 
of Candahar, who has been three or four years 
in Peshawur. Hopes were for a time entertained 
that the life of the Major would be spared, but 
unfavourable symptoms having appeared he 
died on the evening of the 22nd of the month.” 
Major Adams was the fourth son of the late 
Dr. Adams of Forres, and was born Aug. 14, 
1821. After studying both in Forres and Edin- 
burgh, he entered the Bengal army as ensign 
in the 12th N.I., and having speedily become 
qualified as interpri ter, he was appointed as 
such to H.M.’s 50th Regt. in 1843, and served 
with it in the Gwalior campaign, at the battle 
of Mahrajpore. In 1844 he was appointed 
adjutant in Scindeah’s contingent. In 1846 he 
rejoined for a time the 12th N.I., which formed 
part of the army of the Sutlej, and in 1849 was 
appointed by the late Sir H. Lawrence second 
in command of the Punjaub Corps of Guides. 
In 1854 he became brigade-major of the Pun- 
jaub Irregular Force, and was present in seve- 
ral hill expeditions under Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, in the Trans-Indus Provinces; but in 
1857, on the recommendation of Sir John Law- 
rence, he accepted civil employment, and took 
an active part in the suppression of the mvti- 
nies in the Gordarpore district, and served on 
the staff of General Sir John Nicholson at the 
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battle of the Ravee. In 1859 he became Deputy- 
Commissioner of Huzarah, and in 1865 was 
transferred to Peshawur, with the view of 
being appointed Chief Commissioner when a 
vacancy occurred. He only arrived there from 
England six days before the sad calamity 
which has terminated so fatally. Through his 
mother Major Adams was related to a family 
which for generations contributed many dis- 
tinguished officers both to the army and the 
navy, three of her uncles, sons of John Camp- 
bell of Melfort, having fallen in the campaign 
of Assaye, two of them in one day. His bro- 
thers, Joseph and Kenneth Adams, were also 
Indian medical officers, and their dust, too, lies 
in that land, where either the sword or disease 
has dug the graves of so many of our country- 
men. Major Adams married the daughter of 
Capt. Bellew, an officer of the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, now resident at Chester. 

Jan. 23, At Stonehouse, Plymouth, J. Fergus, 
esq., of Prinlaws, late M.P. for Fifeshire. The 
*‘ Dundee Courier” says that in his death the 
county of Fife has lost a most enterprising 
merchant, and the Liberal party a staunch 
champion. Mr. Fergus, though a keen com- 
mercial man, was an equally ardent politician, 
and for many years divided his time impar- 
tially between private interests and public 
duties. On the death of his father, Mr. 
Walter Fergus, he succeeded to a prosperous 
business, which owed its origin to an experi- 
ment tried by his grandfather, Mr. James Fer- 
gus, during the commercial depression which 
afflicted Scotland towards the latter half of 
the past century. In Fife the trade suffered 
so much that, according to Mr, Warden, 
‘some manufacturers thought of turning their 
capital into another channel. Before doing 
this, an attempt was made by Mr. James Fer- 
gus to produce ticking for the English market.” 
The attempt succeeded admirably, and raised 
the fortunes of the Fergus family to a high 
point. Under the auspices of Mr. John Fer- 
gus, the operations of the firm were extended 
until it became necessary to erect the large 
works at Prinlaws, which give employme:t to 
a very great number of hands. Mr. Fergus, 
who was a native of Kirkcaldy, took an active 
part in the affairs of the burgh, of which he 
was provost for many years. In 1835 Mr. 
Fergus was elected member for the Kirkcaldy 
district of burghs, which seat he held until 
1837. Ten years afterwards he successfully 
contested the county, and continued its repre- 
sentative until 1859, when he resigned, and 
was succeeded by the late Mr. Wemyss. 

Jan. 24. At Alipore, near Calcutta, Alex- 
ander Mair MacGregor, esq., B.A., Bengal 
C.S8., elder son of the late Lieut.-Col. Malcolm 
MacGregor, 5th Fusiliers. 

At the Nest, near Keswick, aged 70, Robert 
Mitford, esq., late of the Ordnance Office. 

Jan. 26. Near Lahore, suddenly, by the fall 
of his horse, Lieut. Edward Augustus Raikes, 
of the Bengal Royal Staff Corps. 

Jan, 29. Killed in the defence of the Fort of 
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Dewangiri, Bhootan, aged 23, John Henry 
Urquhart, esq., Lieut. R.E., second son of the 
late Adam Urquhart, esq., Sheriff of Wigtown. 

Aged 78, Capt. Hugh Bowen Mends. In the 
latter part of 1806, after serving for three weeks 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s office, he was ga- 
zetted as ensign, and early in the following 
year joined the 8th Garrison Battalion in Ire- 
land. After serving there for two years, he 
was appointed to the 68th Light Infantry, and 
served with it in the expedition to Walcheren, 
1809; was wounded before Flushing, and suf- 
fering from fever and ague, was obliged to go 
home on sick leave. In 1811 he joined his 
regiment in Portugal, and was soon after ap- 
pointed by the Commander-in-Chief to be as- 
sistant-commissary-general to the forces under 
Lord Wellington. In this capacity he served 
in Spain and France, through the Peninsular 
war, until 1814. On February 12, 1814, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain in the 2nd 
Battalion 22nd Regt. This regiment was dis- 
banded at the peace, and Capt. Mends re- 
mained on half-pay until 1826, when he was 
appointed to the 34th Regt. He served with it 
in Ireland until 1829, and then finally retired 
on half-pay. The gallant officer was brother 
to the late Admiral Mends, of Stoke, who died 
February 7, 18646. 

Jan. 31. At Madeira, aged 34, Lieut. Samuel 
Henry Babington, R.N., third son of the late 
Wm. Babington, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

Lately. Mr. Clarke Irving, a merchant of 
Sydney, New South Wales, who amassed a 
large fortune there, and has been lately on 
a visit to England. He may be considered the 
founder of the see of Grafton and Armadale, 
a bishopric which is to be taken out of the 
diocese of Newcastle, to the fund for the 
erection of which he was a very large con- 
tributor. 

Feb. 3. At Cheltenham, aged 14, Mary Jane, 
eldest surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. John T. 
Barr, Acting Political Agent, Kolapore, Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

Feb. 5. At Madras, aged 28, Capt. Popham 
Tenison MacCarthy, R.A., eldest son of D. 
MacCarthy, esq., of Carbery, Hants., and 
grandson of the late Admiral Sir Home Pop- 
ham, K.C.B. and K.M. 

At Darjeeling, from exposure in the Bhootan 
campaign, aged 25, Alexander J. W. Cumming, 
Lieut. Royal Bengal Engineers, eldest son of 
the late G. V. Cumming, M.D., Madras Medi- 
cal Service. 

Feb.6, At his house, Windsor Castle, aged 72, 
Lt.-Col. Park Percy Nevill, Military Knight, 
and late of the 63rd Regt. He served from 1810 
to 1813 in the Peninsula, where he was twice 
severely wounded, and was employed after- 
wards in 1814, 1815, in the Netherlands and in 
France. He afterwards went to India, where 
he served twenty-two years, until his health 
failed him, whilst in command of the left wing 
of the 63rd in a very unhealthy climate. He 
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had received the war medal with four clasps ; 
the Indian war medal and clasps; the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour for services rendered on 
board the French ship ‘‘ Bengalie” on passage 
from India to Europe in Aug. 1831; and the 
freedom of the City of Dublin. 

Feb. 7. At Claremont Parsonage, Cape of 
Good Hope, Alice Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Myddelton R. Wilshere, M.A. 

Feb. 8. In Upper Harley-st., suddenly, aged 
71, Samuel Gregson, esq., M.P. for Lancaster. 
He was in the House of Commons on the 7th, 
and died the next morning. The hon. gentle- 
man was a well-known City man, and was for- 
merly head of the firm of Gregson and Co., 
East India and China agents. He had estates 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, and was a magis- 
trate for Middlesex and Westminster, and a 
deputy-lieutenant for Lancashire. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested Lymington in the advanced 
Liberal interest twenty-eight years ago. He 
sat for Lancaster from July, 1847, until March, 
1848, and was re-elected for the constituency 
in July, 1852, and has represented it ever 
since. At the last election he was returned 
with Mr. Garnett, who resigned last spring, 
when a contested election took place between 
Mr. Fenwick (Liberal), and Mr. Saunders (Con- 
servative), resulting in the return of the former. 

At Great Gable Fell, Cumberland, aged 25, 
Mr. Lennox Butler, son of the Hon. Charles 
Lennox Butler, of Cotton House, Rugby, and 
first cousin of Mr. Butler Johnstone, M.P. for 
Canterbury. He was a great pedestrian, and 
frequently visited the Lake district. He was 
staying at Keswick, and went out on the pre- 
ceding day to ascend the Great Gable, a steep 
mountain near Ennerdale Lake. He did not 
return, and search being made for him he was 
found lying dead in the snow at the foot ofa 
steep part of the mountain, down which it was 
evident he had rolled, and thereby fractured 
his skull. 

Feb. 9. At Dawlish, aged 81, Gen. William 
Pattle, C.B., Colonel 19th Hussars. He served 
in Oude and Robhilcund in 1802-3, and was 
present at the siege and capture of the Forts 
of Sassnee and Bidjeghur, throughout Lord 
Lake’s campaigns of 1803-5, the campaign in 
Bundelcund in 1810-11, the siege and capture 
of Callinger in 1512, and the Pindarree war of 
1817-18. He commanded the cavalry through- 
out Sir Charles Napier’s campaign in Scinde, 
including the battles of Meanee and Hydera- 
bad, (medal, C.B., aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
and Colonel,) and had received the Indian war 
medal with three clasps. His commissions 
were dated as follow :—Cornet, Dec., 1800; 
lieut., May, 1805; capt., June, 1816; major, 
June, 1826 ; lieut -col., April, 1833; col., July, 
1843; major-gen., June, 1854; lieut.-gen., 
July, 1856; gen., Oct., 1863. He became 
Colonel of the 19th Hussars in Sept., 1862. 

For ‘“*— Lowndes, esq.,” (p. 397), read 
** Matthew Dobson Lowndes, esq.” 

Feb. 10. At Easton Lodge, near Dunmow, 
Essex, aged 47, the Hon. Catherine Harriet 
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Maynard, third dau. of Viscount Maynard, 
Lord Lieut. of the county of Essex. 

At Ryde, I.W., aged 88, Deborah, widow of 
the Hon. Elphinstone Piggott, Chief Justice of 
the Island of Tobago, W.I. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 86, Mary 
Judith, relict of the Rev. Lancelot Pepys 
Stephens, formerly Vicar of Clavering-cum- 
Langley, Essex, and Rector of North Cray, 
Kent. 

Suddenly, at Gloucester, Mr. John Amott, 
who had been for more than thirty years 
organist at the Cathedral, and conductor of 
the Gloucester Musical Festivals. Few gentle- 
men in his profession in the Midland counties 
were better known than Mr. Amott. He was 
a highly skilled organist and thorough mu- 
sician, and although his compositions are not 
numerous, they are very pleasing and artistic. 
On the day of his death he played at both 
services, and was engaged in matters con- 
nected with his professional duties until six 
o’clock. Soon after he complained of pains in 
the region of the heart, and death speedily 
followed. 

At Upper Hornsey Rise, Anne Ward, third 
dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Morton, of New- 
castle. ‘This amiable lady devoted her life to 
deeds of charity and mercy, and died a martyr 
to her devotion. She was a constant visitor 
and attendant upon the sick during her resi- 
dence in Newcastle many years ago, and sub- 
sequently, volunteering her services, became 
an earnest and indefatigable disciple and as- 
sistant of Miss Nightingale. After her mission 
of benevolence in the East had terminated, 
she returned to England and attended four 
days in the week at King’s College Hospital, 
where she caught typhus fever during the 
discharge of her self-imposed duties, and all 
medical and other aid proved unavailing to 
arrest the progress of the malady.””— Gateshead 
Observer. 

Feb. 12. At Rotherwas Park, near Here- 
ford, the Rev. Henry Blount, 0.8.B., the fifth 
son of the late Edward Blount, esq., of Bal- 
laume, Staffordshire. 

At Hoddesdon Parsonage, Herts., Frances, 
wife of the Rev. R. W. Morice, and dau. of the 
late General Elwes, of Stoke College, Suffolk. 

At Copsewood, co. Limerick, aged 76, Marian 
Woolsey, widow of Major William Blake. 

At her mother’s residence, at Hartley 
Wintney, Hants., Clara, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Sharpe, Rector of Castle Eaton, 
Wilts. 

Feb. 13. At Tours, in France, James Clarke, 
esq., late full Colonel of the Ist West India 
Regt. 

At Avenue House, Wells, Somerset, Sarah, 
wife of J. B. Plowman, esq., J.P. 

Feb. 14. At Devonport, aged 71, Vice-Adm. 
John Furneaux, third son of the late Rev. Jas. 
Furneaux, of Swiley House, near Plymouth. He 
was born April 27, 1793, and entered the navy 
in May, 1805, and after sharing in the pursuit 
of Jerome Buonaparte, served in Sir John 
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T. Duckworth’s squadron at the defeat of the 
French squadron off St. Domingo, and was 
midshipman of the “ Royal George,” 100, at 
the passage of the Dardanelles, on which occa- 
sion he received a severe wound in the left 
jaw, and for his valuable services was gazetted. 
In May, 1810, he accompanied Sir John Duck- 
worth to Newfoundland, and was made lieut., 
June 13, 1812. In July, 1814, he obtained 
command of the ‘‘ Cephalus,’’ 18, and co-oper- 
ated with the Royalists on the coast of France 
and up the Gironde during the war of the 
Hundred Days. He obtained post-rank March 
16, 1829: became rear-admiral on the reserved 
list, July 3, 1855; and vice-adm., April 12,1862. 

At Naples, Thomas Jones, esq., Sheriff of 
Charlotte County, New Brunswick, and late 
Capt. H.M.’s 74th Regt. 

Feb. 15. At Stoke, near Devonport, aged 
69, John Line Templer, esq., late Major of the 
South Devon Militia, and Magistrate for the 
county of Devon. 

At his residence, Wood-green, aged 78, Alex. 
Fraser, esq., A.R.S.A., one of the founders of 
the Royal Scotch Academy of Painters. See 
Osrtvary. 

At Glasgow, while on sick leave, aged 30, 
Richard Webster, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 25th 
Regt. (the King’s Own Borderers). 

At Brighton, aged 13, Frederick Hampden 
Phillipps, youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Phillipps, of the Manor House, Sproughton, 
near Ipswich. 

Feb. 16. In Westbourne-park, aged 84, Lady 
Pritzler, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Theopbilus 
Pritzler, K.C.B. 

At his residence, the Hafod, Abergavenny, 
Lieut.-Gen. Benjamin Orlando Jones, K.H. 
and K.T.S., Col. of the 73rd Foot. He entered 
the army May 29, 1805, and accompanied the 
36th Regt. to Hanover, and served the cam- 
paign of that and the following year, and ob- 
tained the rank of lieut., Oct. 23, 1806. In 
1808 he embarked for the Peninsula, and he 
served throughout the whole of the follow- 
ing campaigns, without having been absent 
from his duty forasingleday. He was present 
at the battles of Roleia and Vimeiro. In 
April, 1809, he became attached to the Portu- 
guese service, and served at the battle of 
Busaco, occupation of the lines at Lisbon, 
actions of Pombal, Redinha, Condeixa, Puente 
de Murcella, Casal Nova, Ceira, Guarda, Foz 
d’Arouce, Sabugal, and Fuentes d’Onor, was 
wounded at Salamanca, was also present at 
the battle of Vittoira, actions of Tolosa 
and Villa Franca, and again severely wound- 
ed. He was at the passage of the Bidas- 
soa, battles of the Nivelle, Bayonne, St. Jean 
de Luz, passage of the Adour, blockade of 
Bayonne, and repulse of the sortie. He be- 
came capt. Sept. 9, 1812; major, Sept. 4, 1817 ; 
lieut.-col. Jan. 10, 1839; col. Nov. 11, 1851; 
major-gen. Aug. 31, 1855; col. 73rd Regt., 
Sept. 15, 1860; and lieut.-gen., Nov. 12, 1862. 
He had received the silver war-medal and 
seven clasps, 
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At East Southernhay, Exeter, aged 90, James 
Leakey, esq., an artist of considerable merit. 
The “ Exeter Gazette’’ says, ‘‘ For many years 
he had retired from professional pursuits, but 
as the venerable artist of Exeter he cannot 
have been forgotten, although it is to a period 
of half a century back we must point as the 
zenith of Mr. Leakey’s fame, when he was 
justly considered the leading artist of the West 
of England. He was a native of Exeter and 
resided here throughout the whole of his long 
life, excepting a few years spent professionally 
in London. When a boy his name was men- 
tioned favourably to Sir Joshua Reynolds, also 
a native of Devon, with a view to his becoming 
a pupil of that great painter, but the decease 
of Sir Joshua, about 1791, occurred to prevent 
it. In London, Mr. Leakey enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Consta- 
ble, Wilkie, and other contemporary artists, 
among whom he was known particularly for 
his ‘Interiors’ and grouping of rustic figures. 
On one occasion Sir Thomas Lawrence intro- 
duced him to a select circle of celebrities as 
‘the English Wouvermans,’ his fancy works 
being considered much in the style of that 
great master both in design and colouring. 
Portrait and miniature painting, however, 
were Mr. Leakey’s chief pursuits.” 

At Ramsgate, aged 67, Richard Walmesley, 
esq., J.P. for Essex. 

At Lausanne, Sarah, wife of the Rev. W. S. 
Thomson, Rector ot Fobbing, Essex, and eldest 
dau. of John Barnes, esq., of Princes-square, 
Bayswater, and Chorleywood, H« rts. 

At Lancing College, Charles Edgeworth, 
third son of Francis L. Beaufort, esq., of the 
Bengal C.S. 

At West Barkwith Rectory, Lincolnshire, 
aged 61, Margaret Decima, wife of the Rev. 
Edward Archer. 

Feb. 17. At Southampton, Major-General 
Stanley Bullock, Madras Cavalry. 

At Wigwell Grange, near Wirksworth, aged 
85, Captain Francis Green Goodwin. He was 
the only son of Anthony Goodwin, Esq., M.D., 
of Wirksworth, and Elizabeth, only child of 
Francis Grecn, esq., of Wigwell Grange, Derby- 
shire, and he was born in September, 1779. He 
was educated at the Grammar School, Wirks- 
worth, at Appleby, Leicestershire, and after- 
wards at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1800, and afterwards 
M.A. He entered the army and served in the 
Peninsula in the 7th Hussars. On retiring from 
the service he married Caroline, dau. of Cor- 
nelius Smelt, esq., Lieut.-Governor of the Isle 
of Man, by whom he leaves issue three sons. 
He was one of the oldest magistrates of the 
county of Derby, and a Deputy-Licutenant. 
His property at Wigwell Grange descends to 
his son W. Henry Goodwin, esq., who married 
in 1840, Agnes, dau. of William Milnes, esq., 
J.P., of Stubbin Edge, Derbyshire. 

In Clarges-street, Piccadilly, aged 65, Henry 
George Horn, esq., for many years Clerk of 
Arraigns on the Western Circuit. 
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At Tenby, aged 83, Harriet, relict of the Rev. 
Charles Sleech Hawtrey, M.A., Vicar of Whit- 
ston, Monmouthshire. 

At Wimbledon, Mary, wife of the Rev. John 
M. Brackenbury. 

At Jesmond Grove, aged 76, Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of the late John Anderson, esq., J.P., of 
Jesmond House, Northumberland. 

The Hon. Henry A. Murray (p. 398), entered 
the navy in 1823, and was actively employed 
for many years, but as they were years of 
peace they offer nothing which need be chroni- 
cled. He obtained post rank in 1842, and got 
his flag in 1862. He was the nephew of that 
Lady Augusta Murray who married the Duke 
of Sussex; his next elder brother, the Hon. 
C. A. Murray, is well-known as a diplomatist 
and a novelist. 

Feb. 18. At Edinburgh, James Pringle Riach, 
esq., K.L.S., late of the H.E.I.C.’s Service, 
Bombay and Persia. 

At Croydon, Dora Ann, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Brooke, of Cadogan-place, Chelsea. 

Aged 84, Stanhope Hunter, esq., late Deputy 
Paymaster-General in the Army. 

At York, aged 17, Alice Lucy, eldest child of 
the late Rev. Thomas Ferguson Creery, Incum- 
bent of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Forres, 
Morayshire. 

At Oundle, aged 58, Francis Rivers, son of 
the late Sir Francis Freeling, bart, 

At Ospringe, Kent, Lieut. James M. Boxer, 
R.N., second son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Edward Boxer, C.B. 

In Switzerland, aged 53, Jane Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Major-General Blackwell, 
C.B., &c. 

In Powell-street, West King-square, aged 80, 
Mr. Samuel Miller, an active administrative 
reformer, known to most persons connected 
with the city by his letters to the press on 
“Corporation Abuses,”’ ‘* Magisterial Mistakes,’’ 
and “‘ Defects of the \.ld und New P.wor Law.’? 
In his youth he was intimate with Horne 
Tooke, and his Reminiscences of that extra- 
ordinary character are in the hands of Lord 
Brougham, and may possibly be published. 
Mr. Miller’s career in the way of fortune, 
was not a successful one—slipping backwards, 
ag he observed, unaccountably, when other 
men, his inferiors in education, were passing 
him rapidly on the road to we:lth; but he 
maintained throughout life a character unim- 
peached for integrity and industry, and en- 
joyed, generally, the blessing of uninterrupted 
health. He was about as usual, taking orders 
as a commission agent, but a few days before 
his death, when the severity of the weather 
struck him down. 

Feb. 19. At Braunton, North Devon, Colonel 
Oliver Robinson, formerly and for thirty-four 
years in the 2nd, or Queen’s Royal Regt. 
He entered the army Oct. 5, 1820; became 
lieutenant, Jan. 24, 1825; captain, Feb. 19, 
1836; major, Nov. 13, 1839; and lieut.-colonel, 
Nov. 11, 1851. He served the campaign in 
Affghanistan and Beloochistan, including the 
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storming and capture of Ghuznee, where he 
received a severe sabre-wound on the head, 
from the effects of which he never perfectly 
recovered. He served also in the Kaffir war 
of 1851, 1852, and 1853, as assistant quarter- 
master-general of the second division, and at- 
tained the rank of colonel, Dec. 1, 1854. 

At Blackrock, near Dublin, aged 68, Charles 
Holmes, esq., J.P., late of Prospect, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

In Charles’-square, Hoxton, aged 62, Alfred 
Fatherwood, esq., M.D., formerly Physician to 
the London Dispensary, and Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the Royal 
Free Hospital. He took his degree at Glasgow 
in 1831, and was author of ‘* A Short and Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Principal Diseases of the 
Air Passages, Lungs, and Pleura,”’ Lond., 8vo., 
1841. Another edition appeared in 1847. 

At Islington, aged 24, Mr. Robert Dear, who 
had, for many years, been a member of the 
choir of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, and super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. Before the 
removal of his remains to the Colney Hatch 
Cemetery on the 24th ult., a choral celebration 
of the Holy Communion at St. Philip’s Church 
was attended by the family and friends of the 
deceased, and a numerous congregation. 

Aged 68, Walter MeDowall, exq., M.A., for- 
merly a learned printer in London. He was 
of Corpus Christi Colleze, Cambridge, B.A., 
(second senior optime,) 1818; M.A., 1821. 

At Longpool, Kendal, aged 89, Ann, widow 
of Mr. John Richardson, whose death we re- 
cently recorded», ‘She was descended from 
the ancient and respectable family of the Wil- 
sons, of Helsington, and her grandmother’s 
brother was William Preston, Bishop, first of 
Killala, and afterwards of Ferns, in Ireland. 
He was born at Endmoor, near this town, and 
formed one of that ‘bright galaxy of talent’ 
who were all educated at Heversham School at 
the same time, viz., Backhouse, Preston, Rich- 
ard Watson, Sir John Wilson, and Ephraim 
Chambers.””—Kendal Mercury. 

At Ventnor, aged 30, Frances Gillanders, 
wife of Thomas Fraser, esq., of Vanbrugh 
Park, Blackheath, and third dau. of the late 
John Moore, esq., of Calcutta. 

At Milden Rectory, Suffolk, aged 74, Harriett, 
wife of the Rev, N. W. Hallward. 

At Kensington, aged 35, William R. Braine, 
esq., for many years organist of St. Barnabas 
Church, Kensington. 

Feb. 20. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lady Hear- 
sey, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hearsey, 
K.C.B. 

At Plumstead Common, aged 37, Augustus 
Meyer Lochner, Capt. R.E. He obtained his 
first commission May, 1846; became lieut. 
Nov., 1846 ; cupt., April, 1855; and retired on 
half-pay in Nov., 1864. 

Col. William Henry Meyrick, formerly of 
the Grenadier Guards, but he retired from the 
service in 1837. He married Feb. 24, 1826, 
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Lady Laura, fourth dau. of William Henry, 
first Duke of Cleveland, by his first wife, Lady 
Katherine Margaret Powlett, second dau. and 
co-heiress of Henry, sixth and last Duke of 
Bolton. 

Feb, 21. 
esq., J.P. 

At the residence of her son, Cornwall-terr., 
Regent’s-park, aged 53, Emma, wife of Robert 
Mendham Evans, esq., of Orpines, Watering- 
bury, Kent. 

At his residence, Lubstree Park, Salop, aged 
55, John Higgins, esq. 

At Hamps'ead, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, LL.D., 
who died in 1831, and mother of the Poet 
Laureate. 

Feb. 22. At Leamington, aged 70, Adm. 
Edward Richard Williams. He entered the 
navy, as a voluntecr, in May, 1804, when he 
joined the “‘ Neptune.” After serving with the 
** Bellona,” on the coast of North America, he 
sailed with the “‘ Bucephalus” to the East In- 
dies, where he attained the rank of midship- 
man. After again serving in the Mediterra- 
nean, and assisting at the reduction of Genoa, 
he returned to England with the ‘‘ Impreg- 
nable,” when he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, having been made lieutenant in 
1813. After again serving in the Mediterra- 
nean he was advanced to post-rank in 1827, 
and in 1837 he was made flag-captain to Adm. 
Thomas Williams, at Portsmouth. In 1840 he 
returned on half-pay, and attained the rank of 
Admiral in 1860. He was twice married ; first, 
in 1837, to the niece of the late Adm. Taylor, 
who died in 1839, and secondly, in 1844, to the 
daughter of J. Forbes, esq, of Hutton Hall, 
Essex, but was again left a widower in 1849. 

At her residence, Broomlam, Su-sex, aged 
76, Juliana, relict of Sir William Ashburnham, 
bart., and third dau. of the late Rev. William 
Huwphry, Vicar of Kensing-cum-Seal, Kent. 

Feb. 23. At Wardenpool, Clent, Commander 
Henry Beddek, R.N. He entered the Royal 
Naval College June 1, 1814, and embarked, 
Dec. 12, 1816, as a volunteer on board the 
*“ Leander,” 60. He passed his examination 
March 7, 1821, and became Acting Lieutenant 
of the “ Mersey,” 26, on the West Inuia sta- 
tion, but on the occasion of his official pro- 
motion, which took place June 1 following, was 
superseded. He afterwards held a command 
in the Coastguard from Aug. 4, 1830, until 
Feb. 28, 1832, and was employed for a few 
months in 1836-7 on board the ‘‘ Russell,’’ 74, 
off Lisbon. He had not since held any official 
P His der’s commission 
bears date Oct. 1, 1860. 

In Sussex-square, Hyde-park, aged 18, Annie 
Montagu, third surviving dau. of Major-Gen. 
James Ramsay. 

At Woolwich-common, David Archibald, 
youngest child of Maj.-Gen. Edw. Warde, R.A. 

At Southsea, at the residence of her son 
(Capt. Hire, R.N.), Elizabeth Locke, widow of 
Comm. Henry Hire, formerly of Bermuda. 


At Dover, aged 70, William Cocke, 
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In York-place, Portman-square, aged 24, 
Julia Olivia, dau. of the late Rev. Edward 
Brodie. 

At Paris, Margaret, dau. of the late Henry 
Darell, esq., of Cale Hill, Kent. 

At Fulham, aged 33, St. Andrew Beauchamp 
St. Joha, late Capt. 6th Royals. 

Feb. 24. Ather residence, Stockleigh House, 
North-gate, Regent’s-pk., aged 58, the Countess 
Caroline Bellew. 

In Clarges-street, Mayfair, aged 77, Col. 
Hardress Robert Saunderson, late Grenadier 
Guards, of Northbrook House, Hants. He 
served at Malta and in Sicily; was in the 
light battalion under Sir James Kempt on the 
expedition to Naples in 1806, accompanied the 
second battalion of the 39th regiment to the 
Peninsula in 1809, and was present at the battle 
of Albuera, where he was slightly wounded, 
and at the capture of a strong division of the 
French army under Gen. Gerard at Arroyo de 
Molino, where he was severely wounded by a 
musket-shot, which fractured his skull, and he 
was sent to England for recovery. He rejoined 
the army in the Peninsula, and acted as Deputy 
Judge-Advocate. After the battle of Toulouse 
he embarked with a division of the army for 
Canada, where he was appointed to the Quar- 
termaster-General’s department, and he was 
present at the affair at Plattsburg. He had 
received the war medal with two clasps for 
Busaco and Albuera. 

At Edinburgh, Susannah Morrison, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Neil Douglas, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

In Oxford-street, aged 64, Mary, widow of 
Capt. Thomas Lowton Robins, R.N. 

At Hammersmith, aged 75, Edward Dodwell, 
esq. He was the fourth and last surviving son 
of the late Rev. Henry Dodwell, Rector of 
Harlestone and Colsterworth, Lincolnshire, 
and was formerly in the H.E.I C.C.S. 

Feb, 25. At Sidbury, Devon, aged 70, Lieut.- 
Col. Charles Fitzgerald, of the Bengal Army, 
retired list. 

At the Hough, Stafford, Emily Jane, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Greatorex. 

At his father’s residence, British Museum, 
after a long illness, aged 23, George Ernest 
Phillipps Madden, esq., Dep.-Asst.-Com.-Gen., 
late 6lst Regt., second son of Sir Frederic 
Madden, K.H. 

Feb. 26. At Batheaston, aged 70, Martha 
Honora Georgina Jervis, widow of Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir William Cockburn, bart., and relict of 
Osborne Markham, esq. See OBITUARY. 

Aged 51, Sarah, wife of the Rev. George 
Rainier, Vicar of Ninfield, and dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

At her residence, Titchfield, Hants., aged 80, 
Eliza Wimbleton, relict of James Short, esq., 
Capt. Royal Marines. 

At Dalton Hall, aged 65, Edmund George 
Hornby, esq., of Dalton Hall, Burton West- 
moreland, J.P. and D.L. of Lancashire, and 
Constable of Lancaster Castle. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 62, Horatio 
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Jauncey, Retired Capt. R.N., eldest surviving 
son of the late Henry Fyge Jauncey, Capt. 
R.N. He entered the nuvy Aug. 1, 1816, as 
first-class volunteer, on board the ‘‘ Hope,” 10, 
commanded by his father in the Channel; and 
from Oct. 1818 until July 1822, served on the 
Irish and West India Stations. He obtained 
his lieutenancy in 1830, and was advanced to 
commander in honour of a visit paid by Her 
Majesty to the ‘‘ Caledonia,” Sept. 25, 1843. 
He was subsequently employed as second 
captain of the *‘ Albion,”’ 90, part of the Channel 
squadron, and obtained the rank of captain 
on the retired list Aug. 31, 1860. 

At the Parsonage, Raughton Head, Cumber- 
land, Maria, wife of the Rev. J. M. Wilde. 

At Upton Park, Slough, Mrs. Catherine 
Hubback, dau. of the late Rev. Charles Morice, 
M.A., of Langley, Bucks., and for thirty-two 
years Chaplain to H.M. King George III., at 
Windsor Castle. 

At his residence, Lowville, co. Dublin, aged 
72, Robert Murray, esq., for many years Chief 
Officer of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. 

At Instow, North Devon., aged 54, Charles 
Orme, esq., late Registrar of the Bristol Bank- 
ruptcy Court. 

At Maida-hill, aged 65, Louisa, wife of Capt. 
Liveing, R.N. 

At Croydon, aged 62, Ann, widow of the 
Rev. John Dalton, many years Vicar of War- 
lingham, Surrey. Z 

Feb. 27. At St. Petersburg, aged 74, Sir 
Archibald William Cricitton, M.D., D.C.L., 
&c., for many years Physician in Ordinary 
to the late Emperor Nicholas I. of All the 
Russias. 

At his residence, St. James’s-street, aged 79, 
Edward, sixth son of the late Jonathan Worrell, 
esq., of Juniper Hall, Mickleham, Surrey, 

At Oxford, aged 67, David Vavasor Durell, 
esq., M.A. 

In Torrington-square, aged 61, Frederick 
Walter Simms, F.G.S., formerly engaged on 
the Ordnance Survey, afterwards Assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and late 
Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
India, Mr. Simms’s treatises on practical en- 
gineering, mathematical instruments, levelling, 
railway curves, and tunnellings are held in 
much esteem, and to him we owe a very 
important publication, ‘‘The Public Works of 
Great Britain,’ Lond. fol,, 1833. 

At Windsor, in great distress, Mrs. Thelwall, 
widow of John Thelwall, so well known for 
the part he took in the political struggles at 
the end of the last century, and who was tried 
for high treason and acquitted. 

Feb. 28. At Edinburgh, John Graham Stir- 
ling, esq., of Duchray and Auchyle. 

Aged 19, Edward James, youngest son of the 
Rev. H. L. M. Chepmell, D.D., Chaplain of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

At Sidmouth, Devon., James, only child of 
the late Very Rev. James Hemery, M.A., Dean 
of Jersey. 

Drowned by the capsizing of a boat off Erith, 
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aged 13, John Newman, second son of the Rev. 
John Harrison, Vicar of Reigate; aged 15, 
Joseph Ward, youngest son of the late Robert 
Leigh, solicitor, of Bardon, Somerset; aged 13, 
Walter John, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Strickland, Kensington-gate, Hyde-park ; to- 
gether with seven other lads, all cadets of the 
Thames marine officers’ ship ‘* Worcester.” 
Lately. At Dunoon, aged 84, Duncan Mar- 
shall, a strange character, well known in the 
west of Scot'and as the Kilmun hermit. ‘He 
was born at Rashfield, on the Echaig, and for 
more than half his life he followed the occupa- 
tion of a fisherman. He was eccentric in his 
disposition from an early age, and bis intellect 
shewed considerable weakness, but still he was 
kind and gentle, and became a favourite in the 
neighbourhood. Having taken a fancy to 
a piece of ground at the foot of Rashfield Hill, 
about a mile and a half up from the head of 
Holy Loch or Kilmun, and about the same 
distance from Loch Eck, at a point remarkable 
for the picturesque grandeur of its Highland 
scenery—having before it the entrance to three 
magnificent glens which open up from the 
head of the Holy Loch, viz. Glen Lean, Glen- 
missen, and the valley of the Eck, he applied 
to Mr. Campbell, at Monzie, the proprietor of 
the Kilmun estate, for the ground on which to 
build a hermitage. Mr. Campbell at once 
granted it free, and here for many years Dun- 
can lived, his only companions being a few 
pet goats. During the summer months the 
hermitage was visited by parties from all 
quarters, who were spending their holidays at 
the coast, and Duncan was at times besieged 
with visitors. The appearance of the recluse 
did not agree with that of the hermits of 
the novelist, for, as far as we can recollect, 
he wasalways scrupulously shaven and wore a 
comfortable coatee, &c., instead of a frock and 
hair shirt. The only beards to be seen at his 
hermitage were those of his goats, of which he 
kept a large number. He was by no means 
ascetic in bis habits, and always treated visitors 
to a drop from his bottle, for which, by the 
way, they had to pay at least 100 per cent., 
proving that his abnegation of the world was 
not complete. He supported himself by his 
own labour, aided by the charity of visitors, 
until about three years ago, when his health 
utterly failed, and he was removed, sorely 
against his will, by the parochial board of 
Dunoon, to that burgh, where he died. Some 
time before his removal he asked Mr. Campbell 
of Monzie to allow his body to be buried on 
a flat piece of ground on the top of Rashfield 
Hill, overlooking his birth-place, and Mr. 
Campbell gave his consent, which has since 
been ratified by Mr. James Patrick, of Kilmun, 
the present landlord of the estate. On the day 
of the funeral, the corpse having been con- 
veyed from Dunoon to Cot House, upwards of 
one hundred of the residents in the neighbour- 
hood assembled to attend the ceremony. The 
Rev. Dr. Clark having performed the service, 
the cortége proceeded to the foot of Rashficld 
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Hill, up which above eighty of the party pro- 
ceedei with the body, and after infinite toil, 
often being middle-deep in snow, reached the 
top, a distance of two miles, with the corpse, 
which was duly interred in its strange resting- 
place. The grave was dug by the workmen 
of Mr. Patrick, who sent a large posse of men 
to assist on the occasion, and who, we under- 
stand, will place a memorial on and a railing 
round the grave. All the expenses connected 
with the funeral and the entertainment of the 
cortége were paid by Mr. Campbell of Monzie.” 
—Scottish Paper. 

March 1. At S.ascale, Whitehaven, aged 
81, Elizabeth, widow of Capt. Sir H. le Flem- 
ing Senhouse, R.N., K.C.B., K.C.H., and eld- 
est dau. of the late Adm. John Manley. 

At the Hague, aged 70, H.M. Anna Pau- 
lowna, Queen Mother of Holland. Her Ma- 
jesty was the dau. of the Emperor Paul I. of 
Russia, sister of the late Emperor Nicholas I., 
and aunt of the present Emperor of Russia. 
She was born Jan. 18, 1795, and was married 
Feb. 21, 1816, at St. Petersburg, to William, 
Prince of Orange, whose acquaintance her 
brother the Czar, Alexander I., had made in 
Paris. The present Queen of Holland was her 
eldest sister’s duu. The deceased Queen Dow- 
ager had five children, two of whom are dead. 
She shared the throne of William II., from the 
17th of October, 1840, until the time of his 
death in 1849. Her charity made her beloved 
by the poor at Soestdyk, her favourite resi- 
dence, and at the Hague. 

At Campden Hill, Kensington, aged 71, Capt. 
Gordon Gallie Macdonald, R.N. He entered 
the navy July 21, 1809, became lieut. in 1824, 
and comm. in 1841. He was paid off in 1845, 
attuined the rank of capt. in 1846, and had not 
been since employed. He had received the 
silver naval medal with one clasp. 

In Bentinck-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 73, 
Thomas Hart, esq., of Ascott, Wing, Bucks. 

In the Cathedral-yard, Exeter, aged 75, Mr. 
John Gendull, an artist of great power, which 
has been shewn particularly in his sketches of 
his native Devonshire. ‘In early life he ma- 
nifested such a taste for art that he was placed 
in the house of Ackerman and Co., the art pub- 
lishers of London. Whilst in their house, at 
one time he had the management of the maté- 
riel ; at another time he was employed in car- 
rying out and perfecting the new art of litho- 
graphy, which had just then made its appear- 
ance; and again he was sent on a sketching 
tour through Normandy to illustrate the river 
scenery of that country. The sketches taken 
then did much to establish his reputation as 
an artist. They were considered to possess 
great merit, and have been thought in many 
respects little inferior to the sketches of Tur- 
ner. These sketches were exhibited one or two 
years ago by Mr. Gendall in the Art Depart- 
ment of the Bath and West of England Society, 
and were greatly admired. After leaving Ac- 
kerman and Co.’s house, Mr. Gendall came to 
reside in Exeter, joining the late Mr. Cole in a 
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business similar to that he has since continued 
to carry on His long connection with 
pictures made his opinion valuable, and not 
many men in England had so thorough a 
knowledge of the ‘old masters’ as he had. He 
lived in the age when modern pictures were 
scarcely considered worth owning, and his long 
experience and great natural taste made his 
estimate of old works exceedingly valuable 
and much enquired after. He had a thorough 
acquaintance with all collections in this dis- 
trict, and by noblemen and gent!emen possess- 
ing galleries his judgment was frequently soli- 
cited, and greatly prized. Of Mr. Gendall’s 
own works the chief thing to regret is that 
they are too rare. In earlier life he painted 
principally in water colours, contenting him- 
self generally with a sketch rather than a 
finished picture, and whoever has seen ‘Gen- 
dall’s Sketches’ must be aware how seldom 
they have been equalled. Those who have 
sketched by his side know, too, how soon he 
could seize upon the great features of the 
scene, and by a few magic lines transfer them 
to his folio. The rapidity with which he 
sketched has been often noticed, but this was 
not more remarkable than were the effects 
which he got into all his sketches, his great 
knowledge of composition enabling him at 
once to see the light and shade best fitted for 
his subject. It was later in life that he devoted 
himself to oil, and his works in that medium 
are of an excellence that justifies the wish that 
he had not so long confined himself to water 
colours, and thet his whole time, instead of 
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March 3. At the Rectory, Bradley, Derby- 
shire, Mary, widow of Capt. Archer, R.N. 

Suddenly, at the house of her sister, Miss 
Dickinson, Kensington, aged 78, Mrs. Grover, 
relict of the Rev. Jobn S. Grover, Vice-Provost 
of Eton College. 

At Over Vicarage, Cheshire, aged 45, Jane 
Molineux, second dau. of the Rev. John Jack- 
son, M.A., late Vicar of Over. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 77, Phillis Glover, 
widow of the Rev. Daniel Rees, late Incum- 
bent of Aberystwith, Monmouthshire. 

At Bath, aged 20, Emilia Caroline Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Francis Liardet, 
of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 

March 4. At Yarmouth, aged 92, Thomas 
Hutchinson Oliver, esq., grandson of Governor 
Hutchinson and of Chief Justice Oliver, of His 
Majesty’s Province of Massachusetts’ Bay. 

At Lee, Kent, Mary Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Thos. Cleather, of the Bombay Artillery, 
and dau. of the late George Inglis, esq., of 
Kingsmills, Inverness-shire. 

At Oxford, aged 78, Thomas Benwell, esq., 
solicitor. He went to the Peninsula in 1812, 
to serve as a volunteer, and was made ensign 
in the 4th King’s Own Regt. of Foot, Sept. 21, 
1813; lieut., March 17, 1815. He fought in the 
action of Osma, battle of Vittoria, storming of 
St. Sebastian, the passage of the Bidassoa, 
battles of Nivelle and Nive, in France, and 
investment of Bayonne. He also served with 
his regiment at Washington, Baltimore, and 
New Orleans, at which last he was several times 
wounded, and severely by grape shot. He had 





merely small portions of it, had not been de- 
voted to the art. His oil paintings are all of 
Devonshire scenery, that of the Avon and 
Teign more particularly. He delighted in the 
calm and quiet repose of nature—the still pool 
and moss-covered boulder, the rippling stream- 
let and the dewy weeds growing by its banks. 
With what grace and poetry he could invest 
such themes, those acquainted with his works 
can best appreciate. He never attempted the 
high tone of colour, or the minute munipula- 
tion exhibited in some schools of our day ; in- 
deed he believed them to be only a fashion of 
the times, and, like many other fashions, bad 
and untrue.—Ereter Gazette. 

At Brighton, aged 100, Miss Rebecca Bur- 
chell, the last survivor of the children of the 
late Mr. Eleazar Burchell, of Hatfield, Herts., 
where she was born on the 7th of October, 
1764. 

March 2. At the residence of the Rev. J. E. 
Sandys, Pakefield, Suffolk, George Kett Henry, 
third son of His Excellency the Hon. J. H. T. 
Manners-Sutton, Governor of Trinidad. 

At Kensington, aged 68, Thomas Priestley, 
€sq., for many years Head Master of the Mill- 
hill Grammar School. 

At Milwich Vicarage, Staffordshire, Eliza- 
beth Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. Staf- 
ford, of St. Paul’s, Liverpool. 

At Glasgow, the Kev. Peter Napier, D.D., 
Minister of Blackfriars’ parish, Glasgow. 


received the war medal witb four clasps. 

At Eton College, aged 63, Elizabeth, relict of 
Arthur Drury, D.C.L. 

At Rome, Miss Catherine Susan Hawkins, 
dau. of the late John Hawkins, esq., of Bignor 
Park, Sussex. 

March 5. At Leamington, aged 75, Col. the 
Hon. Frederick Macadam Cathcart. He was 
the fourth son of William, first Earl Cathcart; 
was born Oct. 28, 1789, and married, Nov. 18, 
1827, Jane, only child and heir of the late 
Mr. Quentin Macadam, of Craigengillan, N.B., 
whose name he subsequently assumed in con- 
junction with his own. He entered the army 
in Jan., 1805, and served as Aide-de-Camp to 
his father when he was Commander of the 
Forces in the expedition sent to the north of 
Germany in 1805 and 1806, In 1807 he accom- 
panied the expedition sent to the island of 
Rugen, in the Baltic, to co-operate with the 
military force of the King of Sweden. He was 
present at the siege and capture of Copen- 
hagen, and brought home the despatches an- 
nouncing the capture of the Danish capital. 
This service gained him his promotion to the 
rank of Captain. Afterwards he became attaché 
and private secretary to his father’s embassy 
on the Earl being sent to Russia in July, 
1812, and in that capacity accompanied him 
during the campaigns in Germany in 1813-14, 
and was present at the battles of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden, Leipsic, Brienne, Fere 
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Champenoise, and in the capture of Paris in 
March, 1814. He was employed at the head 
quarters of the allied army under Marshal 
Prince Schwartzenberg in 1815. The deceaxed 
gentleman in May, 1820, was appointed secre- 
tary to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
and served at that post up to Jan., 1824, when 
he was accredited as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Diet at Frankfort, which diplomatic ap- 
pointment ke held four years. He obtained 
the rank of colonel in Jan., 1837, and was in 
1852 appointed Colonel of the Prince Regent’s 
Royal Regt. of Ayrshire Militia. 

At Brighton, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Michael Malcolm, bart., of Bulbedie and 
Grange, Fifeshire. 

At Madras, aged 28, Capt. Popham Tenison 
MacCarthy, R.A., eldest son of D. MacCarthy, 
esq., of Carbery, Hants., and grandson of the 
late Adm. Sir Home Popham, K.C.B. and 
K.M. 

At Goddard’s Hall, Moulton, Lincolnshire, 
aged 78, Capt. Matthew Clark, a Deputy-Lieut. 
for Lincolnshire, and formerly in H.M.’s 10th 
Regt. of Foot. 

At Notting-bill, aged 88, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. John Shorland, of Martyr- 
worthy, Hants. 

At his residence, Amberst-road west, aged 
54, the Rev. William L. Thornton, M.A., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan-Methodist Conference. 

March 6. At Lindores House, Fifeshire, 
Dame Catherine Conner or Maitland, relict of 
Admiral Sir Frederick Lewis Maitland, of Lin- 
dores and Russell-mill, K.C. B. 

At Kensington, Col. George Edward Pratt 
Barlow. He served in India under Lord Lake, 
during the campaigns of 1803-5, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Deig, battle of Futtyghur, 
siege of Bhurtpore, and battle of Afzalghur. 
Served also at the captures of Bourbon and the 
Isle of France in 1810. He retired from the 
service in June, 1838, and had since been 
intimately connected with the commerce of 
Southampton, he being the able and inde- 
fatigable chairman of the company to which 
the town owes its splendid docks. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 80, Major 
Samuel Pollock, late Rifle Brigade, formerly 
of the 43rd Light Infantry. 

At Lyme Regis, aged 78, Jane, widow of Maj. 
Lane, R.A. 

March7. At Ulverston, Lancashire, aged 
83, Ellen Dean, widow of Lieut.-Col. Oswald 
Werge, late of H.M.’s 17th Light Dragoons. 

Aged 63, George Calvert Holland, esq., M.D. 
See Oniruary. 

At the resid of her grand (William 
James Goddard, esq., Weybroke House, Sher- 
borne St. John’s, Hants.), aged 58, Jane, relict 
of Charles Tubb, esq., of Sherborne. 

At Norwich, aged 21, Agnes Elletson, wife 
of Capt. John Leslie Toke. 

In High-st., Oxford, aged 76, Mr. Henry 
Slatter, bookseller. 

March 8. At Belmont Castle, Perthshire, 
Margaret, wife of Lieut.-Col. Laird, of Strath- 
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martine, and youngest dau. of the late John 
Corse Scott, e-q., of Sinton, Roxburghshire. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 72, Caroline 
Mary, relict of Claud Currie, esq., late Phy- 
sician-General H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At Clifton, Ann Brooks, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. John T. Sangar, M.A., of Bristol, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

March 9. Aged 77, Emma, relict of the late 
General Sir William Corwallis Eustace, C.B., 
K.C.H., and second dau. and coheiress of 
the late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, G.C.B., 
M.P. for Essex (1802-12, 1820-30), by Lady 
Louisa, his wife, youngest daughter of Robert, 
first Earl Nugent. Lady Eustace was Sir 
William’s third wife ; she was married to him 
Feb. 16, 1830, only four days before the death 
of her fathers, and was left a widow Feb. 9, 
1855; she leaves an only daughter, Emma 
Louisa, who married Aug., 10, 1854, Myles L. 
Formby, esq., and has issue. 

At Brook Lodge, Beaminster, aged 72, Richard 
Jas. Bourchier, esq., J.P. for Dorset, for many 
years in high office in the Island of Malta. 

At the residence of his brother, Bishop Stort- 
ford, Herts., aged 31, John Hirchfeld Dillon, 
esq., late Secretary to H.M.’s Consulate, San 
Francisco, California, and second son of the 
Rev. Edw. Dillon, M.R.I.A., formerly of Wex- 
ford. 

At Waltham Abbey, aged 21, Geo. John Cu- 
bitt, esq., of Caius College, Cambridge, only 
son of the late Rev. Geo. Cubitt, Rector of St. 
Thomas, Winchester. 

March 10. At his residence, Old Charlton, 
Kent, aged 78, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Samuel Burdon 
Ellis, K.C.B., Col. of the Portsmouth Division 
of R.M.L.I. He entered the Royal Marines in 
1804. He first served in Sir R. Calder’s action 
off Cape Finisterre in 1805, and in the battle of 
Trafalgar in the same year. He was one of 
the survivors of the Walcheren expedition in 
1809, was at the capture of Guadaloupe in 1810, 
was present at the capture of the American 
frigate “President,” in 1814, and was the 
first officer who boarded her after she struck. 
He was employed from 1812 to 1813 off the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, and was engaged 
in several boat actions off the coast of North 
America in 1814. In 1839 he was at the bom- 
bardment and reduction of Fort Munora in 
Scinde, and in the same year he commanded 
a detachment of his corps at Bushire, where he 
landed under a heavy fire from the Persians, 
and embarked in safety the political resident. 
For two years he was actively engaged in all 
the principal actions of the Chinese war. 

At his residence, Great Percy-st., Penton- 
ville, Wm. Haskoll, esq., Capt. R.N., and for 
seventeen years Fellow of St. Peter’s, Radley, 
near Oxford. 

At Paris, the Due de Morny. See OsiruaRy. 

At Betley Court, Staffordshire, aged 82, 
Francis Twemlow, esq. He had, for nearly 
a quarter of a century, discharged the duties 





¢ Gext. Maa., April 1830, p. 336. 
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of Chairman of the Quarter Sessions with ex- 
emplary zeal and ability. 

At Brixton, aged 88, Elizabeth relict of 
Henry Dinham Chard, esq., of Lyme Regis, 
Dorset. 

At Berwick-on-Tweed, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Mary, widow of Thos. Fish- 
burn, esq., J.P. and Deputy-Lieut. for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

In Curzon-st., Mayfair, aged 92, Thos, Tur- 
ner, M.D., furmerly Physician to St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (M.B. 1799, M.D. 1804,) and was 
a Fellow of the College of Physicians, being 
censor 1807, 1817, 1827, 1829; consiliarius 1836, 
1844-1846 ; and treasurer 1823 to 1845. He de- 
livered the Harveian Lecture 1822, and has 
a paper in the Medical Transactions. 

In London, aged 54, Wm. Hen. Castle, esq., 
of Clifton, Gloucestershire. 

In Victoria-st., Pimlico, aged 70, Thos. Wm. 
Doubleday, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 53, Maria Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. John Peel, Incumbent of South 
Stockton-on-Tees, Yorkshire. 

March 11. In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk., 
aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Scudamore Winde 
Steel, K.C.B., of H.M.’s Indian Force, He 
joined the Indian army in 1806, and served 
during 1808-9 under Col. Doveton in Berar. 
During the Mahratta war of 1817-18 he acted as 
Assistant Quartermaster, and was present at 
the reduction of the Hill Forts in Gungterry, 
where he was slightly wounded in the head with 
a matchlock ball. In 1821, 1822, and 1823, he 
was employed in the Southern Muahratta coun- 
try, for which he received the thanks of the 
departmental officers. As Deputy-Assistant- 
Quartermaster of the Madras troops, he took 
part in the expedition against Rangoon, and 
after a long succession of services, he was ap- 
pointed in 1852 to the command of the Madras 
division of the army of Burmah. He was in 
1854 specially appointed to command the Pegu 
division and Martaban provinces. He returned 
to England in 1856, after having completed an 
uninterrupted service in India of fifty years. 

At Berlin, Sir Robert Hermann Schomburgk, 
late H.M.’s Consul at Bangkok, and celebrated 
for his many travels and his scientific investi- 
gations in South America. See Ostrvary. 

At Armathwaite Custle, Cumberland, aged 
58, F. Shawe, esq., late Capt. in the 17th Lan- 
cers, 

At Nice, Margaret, wife of Capt. Robt. Watts, 
Retired List Madras Army, and eldest dau. of 
Willoughby Harcourt Carter, esq.,of New Park, 
co. Dublin. 

At bis residence, Hill House, Winchmore- 
hill, suddenly, aged 63, Geo. Patten, esq., A.R.A. 

At Bedford, aged 61, Ezra Eagles, esq., 
Coroner for the county of Bedford. 

Aged 17, Mary Elizabeth, elder dau. of the 
Rev. H. Le M. Chepmell, D.D. - 

March 12. At Lower Sydenham, Kent, W. 
C. P. Elliot, late Royal Marines. 

Thomas Twisden Hodges, esq., of Frimhurst, 
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Hants., formerly M.P. for Rochester. He was 
the son of a still better known M.P., Mr. 
Thomas Law Hodges, of Hampstead Park, 
near Cranbrook, Kent (now the property of 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M.P, for Leominster), 
his mother being a dau. of Sir Roger Twysden, 
of Bradborne Park, in the same county. In 
1835, at the general election, he was returned 
in the Liberal interest for Rochester, the un- 
successful candidate being Lord Charles Wel- 
lesley. He did not stand in 1837 or 1841, but 
in 1847 he was again returned with Mr. Ralph 
Bernal for Rochester. Mr. Hodges sat till 1852, 
and voted for all the Radical measures. He 
did not contest the city at the general election 
of 1852, but soon after he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, and is said to have done well in busi- 
ness. He was twice married; having mar- 
ried first, Mary, dau. of Thomas Chandless, 
esq., of London ; and secondly, in 1854, Rosa, 
cau. of Major Dore, and widow of Gen. Sir 
William Nott, K.C.B. 

At his residence, Oak-hill House, Sheffield, 
aged 59, Edward Bramley, esq., solicitor, for 
fifteen years Town Clerk of the borough of 
Sheffield. 

Aged 77, Ann Chapman, relict of John Dun- 
kin, gent., author ofthe “‘ Histories of Oxford- 
shire, Bicester, Bromley, Dartford,” &c. 

March 13. In Jermyn-st., aged 66, James 
Wentworth Buller, esq., M.P., of Downes, 
Crediton. He was the eldest son of Jas. Buller, 
esq., of Downes and Shillingham, who sat for 
Exeter for more than twenty years. He was 
born at Downes in 1798, and married in 1831 
Charlotte Juliana Jane, third dau. of Lord 
Henry Molyneux Howard, and niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk. He was educated at Harrow, 
and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he was 
first class in classics in 1819, and subsequently 
became Fellow of All Souls. He represented 
Exeter, in the Conservative interest, from 
1830 till January, 1835, when he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate. In 1839 he contested North 
Devon unsuccessfully, but was returned for 
that division of the county April, 1857, and re- 
entered the House of Commons on Whig prin- 
ciples. His varied labours asa public man may 
be best shewn by an enumeration of the offices 
he held with distinction in addition to his Par- 
liamentary membership. He was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for Devon, Lieut.-Col. 
Commandant of the Ist Devon Yeomany Ca- 
valry, chairman of the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway, chairman of the Exeter Turnpike 
Trust, chairman of the Crediton Union, chair- 
man of St. Thomas Local Board, and a director 
of the South Devon and Cornwall Railways. In 
every relation of life he acquitted himself nobly, 
and his nume may be fittingly ranked amongst 
the ‘‘ worthies of Devon.” A year ago Mr. 
Buller from failing health, resigned his commis- 
sion as Lieut.-Col. commanding the Ist Devon 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and his spirits never fully 
recovered the blow they sustained on the death- 
of his wife in 1855. In Parliament Mr. Buller’s 
voice was rarely or never heard, but although 
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a silent, he was a useful member. The same 
tact, prudence, and diligence, which made him 
invalu«ble as chairman of the Bristol and Exe- 
ter Railway, rendered Mr. Buller thoroughly 
fitted to serve on committees, from the duties 
of which, however, his age has for several 
years entitled him to claim exemption. The 
directors and leading shareholders of the Bris- 
tol and Exeter Railway attribute to Mr. Buller 
in a very large degree their extrication from 
many difficulties and their present prosperous 
state.— Exeter paper. 

March 14. At Aberdeen, Barbara, dau. of the 
late Sir John Innis, bart., of Balvenie and 
Edingight, Banffshire. 

At his residence, Gerston, Paignton, Devon, 
aged 71, George Atkinson, esq., Commander 
R.N. 

Killed on the railway, near Dublin, aged 57, 
Edw. Senior, esq., Poor-law Commissioner. His 

th was the result of his own culpable indis- 
cretion, as he persisted in going on the railway 
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At his residence, Western Villas, Maida-hill, 
aged 59, John Assey Fairhead, esq., Lieut.-Col., 
Retired List Bengal Army. 

Alexander William, son of the late Alexander 
Balmanno, esq., of Notting-biil and Hawk- 
hurst, Kent. 

In Upper Park-st., Islington, William Thos. 
Adrian, esq., late of H.M.’s Treasury. 

Marchi7. At Gloucester, aged 71, Charles 
March, Commander R.N. 

At Torquay, Sarah, wife of the Rev. E. Acton 
Davies, M.A., Incumbent of Malvern Link. 

At Exmouth, W. W. James. esq., of South- 
ernhay, Exeter, surgeon to the Devon County 
Hospital and Prison. 

At South Lambeth, aged 61, Professor Har- 
man Hicks Lewis, M.A., and Wrangler, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

March 18. At Bath, aged 81, Col. Henry 
Madox, K.H., late of the 12th Lancers, and 
formerly commanding the 6th Inniskilling Dra- 
goons. He entered the army March 14, 1800; 





in front of an advancing train, pushing aside 
the porter who attempted to stop him. The 
scene of the affair was a level crossing very 
near his own house, and it was stated at the in- 
quest that he had frequently before had very 
narrow escapes, and had written to the board 
of directors, desiring that the railway men 
might be ordered not to interfere with him, 
**as he was quite aware of the danger he in- 
curred, and was willing to take the conse- 
quences.”’ Legal proof, however, of this letter 
was withheld, out of consideration for his fa- 
mily, lest it should vitiate his policies of life 
assurance, and a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death” 
was returned. 

Aged 87, H. J. Fradelle, once eminent as a 
portrait and historical painter. Several of his 
works have been engraved. 

March 15. At his residence, South Down 
Lodge, near Weymouth, Capt. Wm. Lord, 
R.N. 

Aged 78, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Macbean, 
K.H. He entered the army as ensign June 9, 
1803, and became lieutenant May 6, 1805. He 
served with the 6th Royal Regt. at the battles 
of Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna; expedition 
to Walcheren; and in the Peninsula from 
October, 1812, to November, 1813. He obtained 
the rank of captain December 24, 1812, and in 
1815 served the campaign in Upper Canada. 
He became Major of the 7ih Fusiliers Ju'y 18, 
1826, and Lieut.-Col. of the 84th York and 
Lancaster Regt. Nov. 2, 1838. 

At Ovington Rectory, Essex, aged 45, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Charles J. Fisher, and dau. of 
the late Rear-Adm. Sir Eaton Travers, K.H. 

Miss Greaves, of Irlam Hall, Lancashire, 
and of Irlam Villa, St. John’s-wood, London. 

March 16. At Tortworth Court, aged 58, 
Elizabeth, Dowager Countess of Ducie. She 
was the eldest dau. of the second Lord Sher- 
bourne, and married the late Earl of Ducie in 
1826. 
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b lieut., July 23, 1803; capt. Dec. 19, 
1805; major, June 18, 1815; lieut.-col. Dec. 
$1, 1825; and col. June 28, 1838. He served 
in the campaign of 1815 with the 6th Dragoons, 
and was present at the battle of Waterloo. 

Aged 59, Thos. Wingate Henderson, esq., 
J.P., of Roke Manor, Romsey, Hants., and of 
Cavendish-sq., London. 

At Salt Hill, Frances Elisabeth, wife of A. 
Reade, esq., and elder dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
W. M. G. Colebrooke, K.H., C.B., R.A. 

At Kew, aged 87, Richard Crockett, esq., 
late of Shushions Manor, Staffordshire, last 
surviving brother of the late Henry Crockett, 
esq., of Little-Onn Hall, Staffordshire, and for 
upwards of thirty-five years a Deputy-Lieut. 
of that county. 

March 19. Athis residence, Benbow House, 
Shrewsbury, Capt. Wm. Ryder, R.N. 

At Windsor, aged 90, Major Charles Moore, 
for twenty-two years Governor of the Military 
Knights of Windsor. He was at the siege of 
Cadiz, and for five years was employed both at 
sea and on shore in the suppression of the Afri- 
can slave trade. 

At Birmingham, Mary, widow of Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, esq., formerly M.P. for Col- 
chester and Southwark, and more recently 
Commissioner of Police for the city of Lon- 
don 4, 

At the residence of her niece, Kensington- 
park, Susannah, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Leicester, Rector of Westbury, Shropshire, and 
previously widow of Col. Muller, of the Ceylon 
Rifles. f 

March 20. At Hounslow, aged 72, Capt. 
Alfred Shore Milnes, R.A. 

At Huntingdon, aged 69, George Sweeting, 
esq., Lieut. (h.-p.) 7th Foot. 

At Woolwich, aged 95, Capt. Samuel Barnes, 
R.F.P., Royal Artillery. 





4 Gent. Mac., May, 1863, p. 662. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 


REGISTRARS’ in tion 

DISTRICTS Sutate = Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
° Acres. 1861. 25, 4, i, | 18, 

1865. . | 1865. | 1865. 




















° ° 


Mean Temperature jf : 37°3 | 36°3 








London. . . . . | 78029 |2803989 1508 | 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 245 | 244 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 368 | 326 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 198 | 209 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 333 | 315 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 864 | 444 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 


Week ending 5 i g 
Saturday, : g 





Mar. 4. 207 | 278 
Mar. 11 . 689 221 266 
Mar. 18 .| 698/ 208| 279 


1482 | 1125 | 1117 | 2242 
1508 | 1151 | 1075 | 2226 
1538 | 1185 | 1125 | 2310 


a 
Se 
= 
Feb. 25 . 200 | 287] 328 1590 | 1144 | 1146 | 2290 
261 
254 
277 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, March 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 


Qrs. s d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. 8s. ad 
Wheat ... 2,841 ... 41 6] Oats ...1,150... 2210] Beans ... — ... 0 O 
Barley ...1,718 ... 30 7| Rye ... — .. O O]| Peas ee ae 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS. 
e @ 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marca 16. 
Hay, 4/. 4s. to 51. 5s. — Straw, 1/7. 8s. to 11. 14s. — Clover, 5/. 5s. to 61. 6s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
. 8d.to 5s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, Marcon 16. 
. Od. to6s. 8d. | Beasts.. Re er ee 
. Od. to 6s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs... 5,150 
. Od. to 4s. 8d. 221 
. Od. to Os. Od. ee ae 


COAL-MARKET, Manca 17. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 3d. to 20s. 3d. Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 17s, 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From February 24 to March 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer.) Barom. 
to 





Day of 


Month. 


$ i Weather. 
A 





° 


42 le cloudy, fair 
42 i 
43 
42 
41 
41 
41 
43 
do. cloudy 42 
do. 37 
fog, rain 36 
fair 37 . 
tgy, hy.sn. clo. 43 6 clo. slight sn. 
cloudy, fair 42 slight sn. fair 


ras 
S. 
SSSSERLEESE 


Ww 
a 





wo 
a 


ow 
~I 



































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


New 
3 per 





Bank Ex. Bills. India India 
Stock. £1,000, Stock. * 15 per cents, 











4.7 pm. . (104 
104 
3 pm. 103% 4 
103% 
3. 5 pm. 1033 4 
6 pm. 10.14pm.|103% 4 
—— 103% 
3. 6 pm. ———|103$ }§ 
103¢ 4 
7 pm. 103§ 4 
4 pm. 103% 4 
4. 5 pm. 103} 4 
8. 6 pm. 103$ 4 
6 pm. 1035 4 









































3 pm. 
4. 6 pm. 
4 pm. 








Oe cake Wo woh Bee oI Bie Os Go 





3. 6 pm. 
3. 6 pm. 





> or 














3.6 pm. | 214 

8.6 pm. |2144 16} 
6 pm. | 2144 17 |————_ 

4.6 pw. |———— = 5 














Sh B> ake wP- wP 
he wah cake hee hee wh be men eaten 
alka woh cake ete lca beh eae 
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